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PREFACE 
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PRECEDINO  page  BLaNK-NOT  FIDffiD 


This  selected,  annotated  bibliography  of  literature  describing 
reconstruction  efforts  following  major  peacetime  and  wartime  disasters 
was  developed  under  contract  with  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency.  The  bulk  of  the  Rand  study  was  devoted  to  locating  and  abstract- 
ing the  source  materials  described  In  the  report.  A modest  effort  was 
made  to  identify  major  themes  emerging  from  the  disaster  and  recovery 
situations,  with  special  attention  given  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Austria, 
and  Germany. 

This  material  should  be  of  value  to  U.S.  government  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  force  employment  options,  civil  defense,  industrial  pre- 
paredness, general  economic  recovery  plans,  and  disaster  assistance 

operations.  ; 

The  authors  are  Individually  responsible  for  various  sections  of 
the  report.  Geraldine  Petty  organized  the  report  and  compiled  and  pro-  j 

duced  most  of  the  abstracts  (other  than  those  of  the  Russian-  and 
German- language  material).  Including  the  expanded  abstract  of  publica- 
tions by  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
describing  the  Polish  food  situation.  Lilita  Dzlrkals  wrote  the  intro- 
ductory essay  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  abstracted  the  Russian-language 
material.  Margaret  Krahenbuhl  wrote  the  Introductory  essay  on  Austria 
and  Germany  and  reviewed  and  abstracted  the  German- language  literature.  Q 

The  authors  received  helpful  information  and  direction  from,  among 
others,  James  Buchanan  of  the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency,  Charles 
Fritz  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Ugo  Morelll  of  the  Federal 
Disaster  Assistance  Agency,  James  Pettee  of  the  Federal  Preparedness 
Agency,  Abner  Sachs  of  Science  Applications,  Inc.,  and  Jack  Hlrshlelfer 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


In  selecting  the  titles  and  areas  to  receive  special  attention 
in  this  bibliography,  major  emphasis  was  placed  on  recovery  from  war- 
produced  generalized  disaster  in  highly  industrialized  societies, 
particularly  since  1939.  Thus,  Sec.  II  represents  the  core  of  the 
report,  beginning  with  an  analytical  study  of  Soviet  recovery  liter- 
ature, followed  by  abstracts  of  both  Russian-  and  English-language 
materials.  Second,  recovery  studies  on  Austria  and  Germany  are  ex- 
amined, together  with  abstracts  of  pertinent  titles.  Next,  we  ab- 
stracted, but  did  not  analyze,  publications  on  the  following  areas: 
Belgium,  Europe,  France,  Japan,  The  Netherlands,  Poland,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Among  the  above,  Poland  stands  apart  as  primarily  an  agricultural 
country.  In  this  case,  we  have  included  an  expanded  abstract  of  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  (UNRRA)  reports  on 
Poland  that  illustrate  a classic  case  of  the  destruction  of  a tradi- 
tional food  supply  system  in  a society  only  a little  above  the  sub- 
sistence level  and  of  the  role  of  external  assistance  in  this  context. 

Section  III  presents  abstracts  on  a hypothetical  disaster  (nuclear 
attack);  Sec.  IV,  on  natural  disaster;  and  Sec.  V,  on  disaster-related 
behavioral  studies  and  general  works  on  the  subject  of  societies  expe- 
riencing abnormal  stress. 

Only  a modest  effort  has  been  made  to  identify  major  themes  emerg- 
ing from  the  disaster  and  recovery  situations.  Recurring  themes  include 
the  importance  of  such  unpredictable  events  as  unusually  cold  winters 
and  drought;  the  second-order  effects  of  hunger  on  economic  activity; 
the  handicaps  peculiar  to  democratic  regimes  in  coping  with  inflation; 
and  the  effects  on  the  economic  development  of  the  receiving  nations 
of  monitoring  requirements  attached  to  outside  aid. 

It  is  clear  from  the  literature  that  the  Soviets  in  recent  years 
have  concentrated  on  recovery  lessons  learned  from  their  postwar  expe- 
rience. This  is  of  particular  interest  because  the  West  has  turned 
from  World  War  II  experience  to  hypothetical  war  studies.  In  contrast 
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wlth  the  Soviet  Union,  the  other  countries  surveyed  did  not  yield 
references  to  similar  assessments  of  postwar  recovery  activities.  In 
1973  a German  writer  stated  that  he  had  found  very  little  of  a com- 
prehensive nature  on  economic  recovery  during  the  period  between  1945 
and  1948  In  the  German  literature. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  this  bibliography  was  not  Intended  to 
be  exhaustive.  The  normal  time  and  money  constraints  did  not  allow 
coverage  of  periodicals  In  the  section  on  Germany,  nor  of  economic 

I 

Journals  In  the  section  on  the  USSR. 

The  bibliographic  resources  explored  Include  relevant  studies  j 

published  by  The  Rand  Corporation,  computerized  listings  provided  by 

the  Defense  Documentation  Center  (DDC) , the  catalogs  and  holdings  at  \ 

the  University  Research  Library  of  Che  University  of  California  at  Los  > 

Angeles  (UCLA),  the  Rand  library,  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revo- 
lution, and  Peace  at  Stanford  University,  the  Army  Library  in  the 
Pentagon,  and  the  private  collection  of  Professor  Jack  Hirshleifer  of 
UCLA,  who  Is  the  author  of  several  studies  of  recovery  following 
disaster. 

We  have  Indicated  at  the  end  of  some  of  the  citations  Che  DDC 
acquisition  number  (AD  number),  notes  on  Che  availability  of  the  pub- 
lication in  the  Army  Library  In  the  Pentagon,  or  the  letters  "NTIS" 
for  studies  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Commerce's 

r 

National  Technical  Information  Service.  ^ 

.1 
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II.  WAR-PRODUCED  DISASTER:  HISTORICAL 


This  section  extracts  information  on  recovery  policies  from  Soviet 
literature  on  industrial  and  agricultural  recovery  during  and  after 
World  War  II.  The  bibliography  itself  (pp.  26-46)  also  Includes  some 
of  the  major  and  most  recent  literature  on  economic  recovery  following 
the  1917  revolution  and  the  ensuing  civil  war. 

Although  limited  to  historical  literature,  the  bibliography  pro- 
vides an  informative  sample  of  publicly  available  Soviet  views  on  the 
subject  of  economic  recovery.  Soviet  comment  in  economics  journals, 
on  civil  defense,  or  on  natural  disasters  very  likely  contains  addi- 
tional relevant  material. 

The  summary  material  here  presented  discusses  the  extent  to  which 
the  Soviets  appear  to  understand  the  requirements  of  successful  re- 
covery, and  notes  some  Soviet  writings  indicating  that  particular  lessons 
of  the  past  have  been  Incorporated  into  current  Soviet  economic  planning. 

GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  SOVIET  RECONSTRUCTION  LITERATURE 

Substantial  Soviet  reports  exist  on  both  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural reconstruction.  The  latter  particularly  examine  reconstitution 
of  kolkhoz  or  cooperative  farm  production,  while  the  industrial  liter- 
ature focuses  on  the  reconstruction  of  Important  heavy  industry  com- 
plexes, such  as  the  central  and  southern  coal,  electric  power,  and 
metallurgy  regions  (Donets  Basin,  Stalingrad,  etc.).  An  extensive  body 
of  literature  deals  with  the  problem  of  industrial  labor  force  supply, 
surveying  the  effectiveness  of  the  different  procedures  resorted  to, 
first  to  secure  the  necessary  numbers  of  workers  and  then  to  create 
the  skills  needed  for  heavy  Industry.  Several  works  examine  the  prob- 
lem of  food  supply  for  the  urban  populace  during  World  War  II  and  the 
post-Revolutlonary  period.  Port  and  transport  reconstruction  as  well 


as  financing  and  financial  management  of  major  recovery  efforts  have 
also  been  examined.  One  large  volume  reports  on  the  massive  reloca- 
tion of  industrial  and  agricultural  equipment  and  manpower  undertaken 
in  July  1941  and  continuing  through  October  1942. 

Almost  all  of  the  works  listed  in  this  bibliography  have  been 
published  since  1960.  Soviet  literature  dealing  with  various  aspects 
of  World  War  II  recovery  has  appeared  throughout  the  postwar  period, 
but  Soviet  scholars  now  frankly  appraise  the  earlier  works  as  being 
of  limited  scope  and  relatively  low  quality.  Recent  Soviet  works  on 
recovery  have  attempted  to  correct  some  of  the  deficiencies  character- 
izing their  earlier  open  research,  namely: 

• Earlier  unavailability  of  official  statistics  on  the  World 
War  II  recovery  effort  in  recaptured  territories  is  now  re- 
dressed by  researchers'  access  to  central  government  records. 

• Attempts  are  made  at  a critical  and  factually  substantiated 
reexamination  of  long-held  official  views  on  the  efficacy  of 
certain  aspects  of  World  War  II  recovery  policies,  particu- 
larly in  agricultural  reconstruction  and  ferrous  metallurgy. 

• A newly  published  analysis  of  the  industrial  recovery  "pro- 
cess" on  a national  scale  depicts  distinct  recovery  stages, 
characterized  by  correspondingly  different  policies,  in  both 
the  wartime  and  postwar  periods. 

• There  are  recent  signs  of  interest  in  post-Revolut ionary  re- 
covery (namely,  works  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  Donets 
Basin  and  the  ferrous  metallurgy  industry  of  the  Urals  in  the 
early  1920s),  which  has  been  cited  as  an  instructive  compari- 
son to  the  World  War  II  recovery  program  in  light  of  the  basic 
differences  in  recovery  policy. 

• It  has  been  recommended  that  a similar  comparative  look  be 
taken  at  reconstruction  processes  in  capitalist  systems;  how- 
ever, no  such  Soviet  works  were  uncovered.  Also,  Soviet 
claims  chat  they  applied  lessons  learned  from  their  past  re- 
covery experience  when  assisting  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam 
in  industrial  reconstruction  have  apparently  not  been  elabor- 
ated in  published  accounts. 


I 


PAST  LESSONS  AND  CURRENT  PLANNING 

The  persistence  of  Soviet  research  interest  in  World  War  II  re- 
covery contrasts  with  the  apparent  waning  of  Western  effort  in  this 
field,  as  indicated  by  the  minimal  output  of  Western  literature  on 
World  War  II  recovery  since  the  end  of  the  1950s. 

It  is  true  that  Soviet  research  in  this  field  as  in  others  had  to 
await  the  removal  of  the  more  extreme  Stalln-era  barriers  to  academic 
investigation.  For  one,  the  impact  of  the  wartime  destruction  was  far 
from  fully  acknowledged  in  the  propaganda-saturated  encomia  of  the  regime, 
glorifying  its  wartime  and  postwar  achievements.  For  the  first  time, 
in  1961  Khrushchev  publicly  acknowledged  that  the  population  losses  of 
the  Soviets  in  World  War  II  amounted  to  20  million  people,  or  one- 
tenth  of  the  Soviet  population  on  the  eve  of  the  war.  This  far  ex- 
ceeded the  earlier  estimates,  such  as  the  7 million  mentioned  in  an 
early  postwar  speech  by  Stalin.  The  release  of  data  and  the  resulting 
broadened  realization  of  what  the  war  had  done  to  the  USSR  in  real  terms 
likely  account  for  much  of  the  motivation  underlying  the  Soviet  effort 
of  retrospective  reevaluation  of  their  recovery  experience.  At  the 
same  time,  it  appears  that  their  continuing  and  increasingly  sophisti- 
cated research  on  recovery  is  not  due  merely  to  academic  interest.  It 
is  stimulated  also  by  a practical  interest  in  providing  historical  per- 
spectives on  problems  pertinent  to  current  defense  policy  planning  in 
its  broader,  political-economic  aspects.  Thus,  the  policy  currently 
pursued  in  structuring  the  national  economy  of  the  USSR  appears  to  be 
motivated  by  an  awareness  of  the  lessons  regarding  economic  recovery 
and  wartime  societal  viability  gained  in  the  near-catastrophic  ordeal 
of  World  War  II.  This  is  most  notable  in  the  development  of  new  ter- 
ritorial-industrial complexes  in  the  East,  the  North,  and  Soviet  Cen- 
tral Asia.  Here,  Soviet  plans  call  for  an  admittedly  costly  Integrated 
development  of  these  regional  complexes  of  energy  and  heavy  industries 
in  a way  that  would  ensure  horizontal  integration  as  well  as  stable 

it 

agricultural  and  skilled  manpower  supplies.  Some  Western  analysts 


See  "Basic  Guidelines  for  the  Development  of  the  USSR  National 
Economy  in  1976-1980,"  adopted  by  the  25th  CPSU  Congress  and  published 
in  Pr<zuda,  March  7,  1976;  Academician  N.  Nekrasov,  Chairman  of  the 
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have  already  argued  Chat  Che  regional  dellmlCaClon  of  Soviet  economic 
development  regions  Is  best  explained  by  military  rather  than  economic 

■k 

considerations . 

Gosplan  and  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  figures  have  proposed  estab- 
lishing a new  branch  of  economic  science,  "regional  economics,"  which 
would  specifically  focus  on  the  "siting  strategy  of  national-economic 
structures."  Such  proposals  call  for  developing  a theoretical  frame- 
work for  current  and  projected  regional  economic  development  and  a 
cadre  of  specially  trained  experts  In  modern  cybernetics  to  Implement 
these  policies.  The  novel  aspect  of  the  "new"  economics  branch  Is 
said  to  be  Its  future-oriented  and  comprehensive  approach  to  the  na- 
tional economy  as  a whole,  particularly  the  "strategic  regionalization" 
of  economic  structures,  which  may  not  necessarily  be  based  on  the 
presence  of  local  sources  of  raw  materials  but  would  use  the  expanded 
opportunities  afforded  by  modern  transport  and  technology.  A metal- 
lurgy plant  In  the  Vologda  province  north  of  Moscow  Is  cited  as  an 
example.  Such  decisions  are  said  to  be  a departure  from  the  existing 
reliance  In  planning  on  economic  geography  studies,  which  project  eco- 
nomic possibilities  on  the  basis  of  resources  Inherent  In  the  region. 

It  would  be  the  province  of  the  new  science  of  regional  economics  to 
elaborate  the  theoretical  aspects  of  a coordinated  process  of  "the 
planned  and  centralized  siting  of  production  forces  on  the  scale  of 


Council  for  Studies  of  the  Productive  Forces  under  the  USSR  State  Plan- 
ning Committee  (Gosplan),  "Key  Projects:  Changing  the  Map  of  Industry," 
Soviet  Life,  No.  9,  September  1976,  pp.  6-8;  and  "Eastern  Regions  of 
the  USSR  in  the  Tenth  Five-Year  Plan,"  Problemy  Dal'nego  Vostoka,  No. 

1,  1976,  pp.  3-19,  translated  In  JPRS  L/5959,  Problems  of  the  Far  East, 
No.  1,  1976,  pp.  1-20. 

* 

See  the  paper  by  Vsevolod  Holubnychy  in  Andrew  F.  Burghardt  (ed.). 
Development  Regions  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Eastern  Europe,  and  Canada, 
Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Inc.,  New  York,  1975. 

"^See  the  policy-level  review  and  recommendation  of  Academician  N. 
Nekrasov's  book,  Regional ' naia  ekonomika  (teoriia,  problemy,  metody) 
[Regional  Economy;  Theory,  Problems,  and  Methods],  "Ekonomika,"  Moscow, 
1973,  by  Academician  A.  Rumiantsev  In  Kormrunist,  No.  1,  January  1976, 
pp.  A8-52.  See  also  the  report  on  a Moscow  conference  on  improving  the 
coordination  of  branch  and  territorial  aspects  of  national-economic 
management  In  Planovoe  khoziaistvo.  No,  11,  November  1975,  pp.  152-154, 
abstracted  in  The  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  Vol.  XXVIII,  No. 
23,  p.  17. 
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the  entire  country  and  the  plan-defined  development  of  the  economy  and 
culture  of  economic  regions.”  The  proposal  was  aired  and  endorsed 
by  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  journal  Kormuniat,  which  claimed  that 

it  was  approved  by  prominent  Soviet  academicians  and  planning  Instl- 

* 

tute  experts. 

The  new  thrusts  of  Soviet  economic  strategy  reflect  a number  of 
key  lessons  highlighted  in  Soviet  accounts  of  their  economic  viability 
and  recovery  during  World  War  II.  Above  all,  the  development  of  new 
economic  regions  and  territorial-production  complexes  dispersed  through- 
out the  country  would  permit  the  Soviets  to  avoid  the  dual  difficulty 
besetting  them  in  World  War  II:  the  concentration  of  production  and 
population  centers  in  the  western  USSR  and  the  absence  of  established 
infrastructures  elsewhere  permitting  the  operation  of  evacuated  indus- 
trial plants.  Although  much  of  the  Soviet  production  capacity  was 
salvaged  and  dispersed  by  means  of  evacuation  to  the  East  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  German-Soviet  war,  it  still  could  not  promptly  resume 
production  because  the  recipient  locations  did  not  have  the  necessary 
infrastructures  to  accommodate  the  new  capacity,  that  is,  energy,  trans- 
port, resources,  auxiliary  industries,  manpower,  food  supply,  and  hous- 
ing for  plant  as  well  as  labor.  The  established  hinterland  production 
potential  was  strained  to  the  limit  with  war  production  orders,  leaving 
no  ready  production  reserve  to  supply  the  industrial  equipment  needed 
to  sustain  the  reconstruction  effort  in  the  regained  territories.  Needs 
for  basic  industrial  production  machinery  could  be  met  only  with  diffi- 
culty and  considerable  delay,  and  in  some  key  sectors  led  to  a critical 
dependence  on  foreign  imports.  The  relocated  production  capacity  de- 
pended on  the  labor  force  evacuated  along  with  it.  This  left  few 
reserves  of  experienced  labor  that  could  be  assigned  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  resumption  of  industrial  production  in  the  regained  western 
territories.  The  resultant  shortage  of  skilled  labor  for  industrial 
construction  and  production  at  times  seriously  hampered  the  reconstruc- 
tion effort. 

*See  the  editorial  report  on  readers'  responses  to  the  Nekrasov 
and  Rumiantsev  proposals  in  Kormruniat,  No.  10,  July  1976,  pp.  60-64. 


To  a considerable  extent,  the  problem  of  assuring  a skilled  labor 
pool  throughout  the  country  Is  addressed  by  the  mass-scale  training 
program  carried  on  by  the  All-Union  Voluntary  Society  for  Assisting 
Army,  Air  Force,  and  Navy  (DOSAAF) . Besides  military  training  of  youths, 
this  organization,  estimated  to  have  a membership  of  80  million  persons, 
also  trains  people  In  "technical  professions  that  have  military  signif- 
icance." These  have  Included  "drivers,  electrical  engineers,  radio  and 

telegraph  operators,  landing  craft  operators,  pilots,  motorcyclists, 

* 

machine  operators,  and  welders." 

MAJOR  HISTORICAL  WORKS  ON  RECOVERY 

This  discussion  and  the  annotations  to  the  bibliography  entries  can 
indicate  only  sketchily  the  data  and  analysis  supplied  by  the  Soviet 
literature.  The  material  has  lacunae  typical  of  Soviet  writings.  It 
eschews  discussion  of  central  aspects  of  the  problem  directly  related 
to  current  defense  planning;  that  is,  the  literature  does  not  evaluate 
Soviet  practices  of  hardening  Industrial  potential,  relocating  It  under- 
ground, etc.  But  It  nevertheless  supplies  original  information  useful 
for  forming  assessments  of  Soviet  strategic  strengths  and  vulnerabilities. 

The  following  summary  presents  some  conclusions  regarding  Soviet 
World  War  II  intrauar  industrial  recovery  that  are  advanced  in  the  com- 
prehensive 1973  volume  on  Soviet  Industrial  recovery  during  1942-1950 
by  lu.  A.  Prikhod'ko.  Notably  more  sophisticated  than  earlier  Soviet 
works,  the  Prikhod'ko  study  divides  the  Soviet  wartime  recovery  process 
Into  distinct  successive  stages  according  to  the  scope  and  rates  of  re- 
covery. The  changing  military,  strategic,  and  economic  situation  of  the 
USSR  constitutes  the  determinative  variable,  defining  the  availability 
of  resources  and  hence,  the  reconstruction  opportunities  and  policies 
of  the  different  periods. 

As  Is  to  be  expected,  the  Soviet  author  lauds  the  Soviet  recovery 
achievement,  claiming  that  its  scope  and  rates  of  recuperation  are  un- 
surpassed in  world  history,  which.  If  true,  could  possibly  have  some 

"Vospityvat*  patriotov"  [Training  Patriots],  Kcmmuniat  Tadzhikia- 
tana,  July  18,  1976.  See  also  Herbert  Goldhamer,  The  Soviet  Soldier, 
Crane,  Russak  & Company,  New  York,  1975,  pp.  56-57. 


general  implications  for  morale  and  attitudes  toward  recovery.  Overall, 
Che  author  presents  a comprehensive  and  reasonably  analytical  account 
of  the  historical  Soviet  experience,  basing  it  on  extensive  research  and 
statistical  data  obtained  from  government  archives.  Frequently,  he 
relies  on  statistical  illustrations  to  cryptically  communicate  to  the 
reader  contentious  but  salient  points  that  he  apparently  was  too  cautious 
to  elaborate  on  in  detail,  yet  considered  indispensable  for  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  full  implications  of  the  recovery  experience.  This  cautious 
striving  for  objectivity  is  reflected  in  his  handling  of  such  ideologi- 
cally sensitive  Issues  as  Che  role  of  external  assistance  at  key  periods 
of  Soviet  recovery  and  the  persistent  difficulties  that  plagued  the  re- 
construction of  key  heavy  industry  branches  due  to  the  continual  neglect 
of  food  and  light  industry  at  all  stages  of  the  recovery  process. 

The  Prikhod'ko  study  refrains  from  relating  the  lessons  of  histor- 
ical experience  to  possible  future  contingencies.  Its  formal  claims 
for  practical  present-day  relevance  identify  only: 

the  cadre  of  experienced  builders  formed  during  these  years, 
capable  of  solving  the  most  complex  technical  tasks,  find- 
ing bold  engineering  solutions  and  overcoming  difficulties 
arising  from  the  lack  or  shortage  of  different  equipment  and 
materials.  . . . Novel  technological  methods  . . . indus- 
trialization of  construction  . . . new  materials  and  various 
substitutes.  . . . 

Additionally  it  notes  that  the  lessons  of  the  World  War  II  experience 
were  used  by  Soviet  specialists  assisting  the  economic  reconstruction 
of  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam  in  the  1950s  and  1960s. 

The  usefulness  of  this  particular  Prikhod'ko  study  for  current 
Soviet  planning,  however,  goes  beyond  these  meager  claims  because  of  its 
comprehensive  concept  of  industrial  recovery,  and  its  careful  delinea- 
tion of  the  economic,  social,  and  organizational  factors  that  either 
assisted  or  impeded  successful  recovery  from  Che  major  disaster  Chat 
World  War  II  Inflicted  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  a Western  reader,  the  study  serves  to  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  the  Soviets  appreciate  the  complex  of  elements  necessary  for  viable 
recovery.  The  major  elements  it  depicts  as  crucial  are  corroborated  by 
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other  substantive  Soviet  works  on  Intrawar  Industrial  recovery.  It 
can  be  assumed  that  this  coincidence  of  emphasis  Identifies  modern 
Soviet  perceptions  of  the  critical  key  variables  In  recovery. 

Thus,  Prlkhod'ko's  depiction  of  the  evacuation  of  Soviet  Industry 
and  manpower  to  the  hinterlands  as  providing  an  unsatisfactory  base  for 
recovery  mirrors  the  conclusions  of  the  1966  volume  on  the  evacuation, 
Eshelony  idut  na  vostok.  The  urgent  recovery  problem  of  the  availa- 
bility of  skilled  Industrial  labor  highlighted  In  Prlkhod'ko  Is  re- 
flected In  the  relatively  high  proportion  of  works  on  the  problem  of 
obtaining  and  training  Industrial  labor  cadre  found  In  Soviet  materials 
on  recovery.  The  wartime  priorities  of  energy  and  heavy  Industries  are 
reflected  In  the  preoccupation  of  the  Soviet  literature  with  the  re- 
covery history  of  the  coal,  electric  power,  and  ferrous  metallurgy  com- 
plexes of  the  Donets  Basin  and  Stalingrad  (Emchenko,  1961;  Llushln, 

1963;  Pavlov,  1967;  Dneprovakie  ogni,  1976;  also  Kurdlumova,  1976,  In 
the  1920s  section  of  this  bibliography,  p.  45),  heavy  Industry  In  gen- 
eral (Mavrodl,  1962;  Khavln,  1963;  Senlavskii  and  Khlusov,  1965),  and 
ferrous  metallurgy  In  particular  (Kazantsev,  1976;  also  Golubtsev,  1975, 
In  the  1920s  section) . 

The  Prlkhod'ko  study  describes  the  grim  wartime  shortages  of  food 
and  housing  that  hampered  reconstruction  work.  Two  volumes  examine  In 
relative  detail  Soviet  wartime  measures  to  ensure  the  necessary  pro- 
visions for  urban  populations  (Chernlavskll,  1964;  Liubimov,  1968), 
and  two  recent  articles  deal  with  the  experience  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  (Pol'skll,  1974;  Strlzhkov,  1974).  The  works  of  I.  M.  Volkov 
(1967,  1972)  and  lu.  V.  Arutlunlan  (1963)  contain  detailed  and  force- 
ful criticisms  of  the  neglect  and  abuse  of  Soviet  agriculture  during 
wartime  and  postwar  recovery,  demonstrating  that  the  policy  of  concen- 
trating exclusively  on  the  reconstruction  of  heavy  Industry  branches 
caused  recurrent  setbacks  In  the  recovery'  programs. 

EXTENT  OF  DAMAGE  AND  RECOVERY  RATES 

The  majority  of  the  Soviet  studies  focus  on  Industrial  reconstruc- 
tion In  the  territories  that  had  undergone  German  occupation  and  the 
frontline  regions  subjected  to  direct  war  action.  These  Included  Moscow, 
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Lenlngrad,  and  Che  cities  of  the  central  Industrial  region.  Together, 
these  areas  contributed  70  percent  of  Che  USSR's  prewar  gross  Indus- 
trial output.  The  direct  economic  loss  Incurred  In  German-occupied 
areas  Is  estimated  as  two-chlrds  of  the  value  of  their  national  wealth 
or  total  capital  stock.  (According  to  Soviet  estimates,  the  total  loss 
suffered  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  World  War  II  amounted  to  30  percent  of 
Its  total  national  wealth.)  While  the  total  population  of  the  regained 
territories  was  diminished  by  37  percent , the  labor  force  was  reduced 

by  83  percent.  j 

Upon  regaining  Che  territories,  the  Soviet  reconstruction  program  I 

had  Co  start  from  a production  base  that  had  been  drastically  ravaged  j 

by  Che  combined  disasters  of  war  action,  Soviet  dismantling  and  evacu-  | 

atlon  of  Industrial  plants  to  the  eastern  hinterlands,  and  planned  I 

destruction  by  Che  German  occupiers.  In  the  territories  that  the 
Soviets  had  regained  by  April  1943,  only  19  percent  of  the  prewar  In- 

3 

dustrlal  plants  were  operational,  and  only  24  percent  of  Che  labor  |! 

•j 

force  was  still  In  the  area.  In  late  1943,  when  Che  Donets  Basin  was 

recaptured,  Che  total  capacity  of  the  Ukraine's  electric  power  Instal-  '] 

latlons  amounted  to  0.4  percent  of  the  prewar  capacity;  Its  cast  Iron,  ! 

steel,  rolled  metals,  and  coal  output  was  almost  zero.  Machine- 

building  was  nil.  This  extensive  damage  was  due  Co  Che  planned,  sys-  | 

temaClc  destruction  of  Industrial  potential  by  the  occupying  Germans. 

Reconstruction  efforts  were  assumed  Immediately,  and  It  Is  claimed  that  ^ 

successfully  reconstructed  plants  were  soon  active  In  supplying  Che  , 

needs  of  the  front.  Even  In  1943,  the  Industry  of  the  regained  terri-  ' 

Cories  In  general  Is  deemed  to  have  been  an  "Important  part  of  Che  war  I 

economy,"  which  was  probably  true  In  a relative  sense,  because  Che  I 

i 

Soviet  war  economy  at  that  time  was  still  far  from  adequate  for  Che  war 
effort.  The  production  capacity  of  the  eastern  regions  did  not  start 

to  meet  the  needs  of  Che  military  until  Che  end  of  1943,  and  In  the  ' 

meantime  any  supplies  from  Che  reconstructed  plants  In  Che  regained  , 

* 

cerrlcorles  could  have  been  of  critical  importance. 


In  1942,  Soviet  gross  Industrial  production  was  77  percent  of 
1940,  and  this  Included  war  production,  which  now  dominated  Che  key 
branches  of  Industry.  For  example,  the  share  of  war  production  In  Che 
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An  approximate  Idea  of  Soviet  wartime  Industrial  recovery  rates 
can  be  obtained  from  the  statistics  and  tables  provided  in  the  Prikhod'ko 
study.  The  tables  are  not  presented  in  a systematic  fashion  but  do 
afford  comparisons  between  the  gross  outputs  of  key  industrial  branches 
in  the  regained  territories  in  1940  and  at  different  wartime  periods. 
Statistics  in  the  text  often  supply  good  overall  indications  of  recovery 
progress.  Thus,  in  December  1944,  when  the  Soviet  wartime  reconstruc- 
tion effort  was  in  full  swing  and  all  Soviet  territory  had  been  recap- 
tured, the  gross  industrial  production  of  the  regained  territories 
amounted  to  21  percent  of  its  1940  level,  with  the  gross  production  of 
its  aircraft  industry  "averaging"  26  percent  of  the  1940  level  during 
1944.  Most  of  the  recovery  gains  were  made  in  1944:  Gross  industrial 
output  (regained  territories)  in  1944  is  valued  at  8.3  billion  rubles 
compared  with  2.7  billion  rubles  in  1943.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
reconstructed  electric  power  installations  supplied  31.1  percent  of  the 
prewar  capacity.  In  June  1945,  the  daily  production  of  the  coal  mines 
of  the  Donets  Basin  was  39  percent  of  the  prewar  output.  By  October 
1945  the  capacity  of  the  Ukraine's  machine-building  plants  amounted  to 
44  percent  of  the  prewar  level.  The  production  capacity  of  the  Ukraine's 
light  industry  is  said  to  have  been  restored  to  30  percent  of  its  prewar 
level  by  the  end  of  the  war. 

Overall,  during  the  war  years  1942-1945,  the  Soviets  claim  to  have 
reinstated  30  percent  of  all  destroyed  production  capacity.  The  "pro- 
longed and  difficult  work  of  recreating  workers'  collectives"  resulted 
in  returning  the  industrial  labor  force  to  47.7  percent  of  its  1940 
level.  In  the  Ukraine,  it  reached  50  percent,  with  the  republic's 
construction  work  force  at  161  percent  of  the  prewar  level.  The  spe- 
cial attention  given  to  reinstating  production  in  this  key  industrial 
republic  is  reflected  in  the  rapid  recovery  rate  of  its  labor  force. 

While  in  1943,  the  total  working  population  of  the  Ukraine  was  3 per- 
cent of  the  1940  level,  in  1944  it  had  risen  to  53  percent,  and  in  1945 
to  70  percent. 

electro-technical  industry  was  24  percent  in  1940,  but  had  risen  to 
75  percent  in  1942;  while  the  production  of  rolled  ferrous  metals  in 
1942  had  decreased  58.8  percent  from  the  1940  level,  the  share  con- 
sumed by  the  war  industry  had  increased  from  14  to  70  percent.  It 
was  not  until  1944  that  Soviet  gross  industrial  output  first  exceeded 
its  prewar  level. 
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ENDORSEMENT  OF  RECOVERY  PRIORITIES  AND  THE  ROLE  OF  i I 

INDUSTRIAL  IMPORTS  DURING  WORLD  WAR  II 

The  wartime  reconstruction  programs  concentrated  on  rebuilding 
heavy  Industry  and  transport.  During  the  entire  wartime  period,  19.7 
billion  rubles  were  allocated  to  industrial  reconstruction,  of  which 
only  1.263  billion  went  to  the  food  industry.  Total  industrial  re- 
covery allocations  far  exceeded  those  for  transport,  which  totaled  9 
billion  rubles.  Investment  in  agriculture  totaled  a disproportionately 
low  4.1  billion  rubles.  In  1943,  when  the  Soviets  had  already  regained 
parts  of  the  German-occupied  territories,  the  disparities  of  Investment 
were  even  more  pronounced.  Over  85  percent  of  the  total  allocations 
for  industrial  recovery  that  year  went  to  coal,  ferrous  metallurgy, 

military,  and  electric  power  industries;  that  is,  of  1.4  billion  rubles,  j 

these  industrial  branches  received  1.2  billion,  while  light  and  food 
industries  were  allocated  about  200  million  rubles.  However,  the  latter 
allocation  was  largely  spent  on  the  forced  reconstruction  of  local  plants 

. 

producing  construction  materials.  , 

(• 

Reinstating  the  damaged  energy  sources  was  of  necessity  the  first  j 

reconstruction  priority  in  local  as  well  as  regional  projects.  Coal  ‘ 

f 

and  electric  power  had  to  be  restored  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the  | 

war  effort  and  transport,  and  also  to  make  possible  any  further  recon-  |j 

struction.  The  historical  parallel  of  1917  is  pointedly  recalled,  when 

coal  shortages  or  "energy  crises"  threatened  the  USSR  with  economic  j 

catastrophe.  By  the  end  of  1941,  the  energy  shortage  in  the  coal-reliant  [ 

> 

industry  and  transport  of  the  central  USSR  was  extremely  acute,  since 


the  occupied  and  damaged  Donets  and  Moscow  coal  basins  had  supplied  nine- 
tenths  of  the  region's  energy  needs,  Eastern  coal  basins  were  unable 
to  fill  the  gap,  because  their  output  barely  met  the  requirements  of  the 
Urals  and  Siberian  industrial  complexes.  Moreover,  east-west  transport 
arteries  were  overloaded  with  military  cargo . 

To  reconstruct  the  energy  Industry,  supplies  of  its  specialized 
equipment  and  machinery  had  to  be  secured  first,  Prlkhod'ko's  account 
trenchantly  dramatizes  the  critical  difficulties  that  plagued  Soviet 
intrawar  recovery  because  of  the  lack  of  production  potential  in  Che 
interior  for  energy  Industry  equipment.  Located  primarily  in  the  south, 
the  Soviet  mining  machinery  industry  had  been  severely  damaged  by  war 
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and  occupation.  Yet,  determined  reconstruction  effort  restored  the 
South's  production  of  mining  equipment  to  83.7  percent  of  its  prewar 
level  by  July  1945.  The  major  Intermediate  solutions  were  imported 
and  Lend  Lease  supplies  of  mining  machinery  and  conversion  of  other 
heavy  machine-building  plants  to  mining  equipment  production.  Heavy 
equipment  for  electric  power  installations,  such  as  turbines,  genera- 
tors, and  boilers,  had  to  be  reconstructed  largely  by  relying  on  make- 
shift repairs  initially  and  novel  repair  techniques  subsequently. 

Entire  units  or  parts  were  simply  requisitioned  from  installations 
elsewhere  in  the  USSR.  Starting  with  the  second  half  of  1944,  imports 
from  abroad  supplied  equipment  that  was  not  produced  in  the  USSR,  or 
only  "in  insignificant  quantities."  For  Instance,  by  May  1,  1944, 
Soviet  imports  of  electric  motors  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  al- 
most 50  percent  of  their  own  production  in  the  first  half  of  1944, 

The  ferrous  metallurgy  industry  of  the  South  remained  a constant 
top  reconstruction  priority  and,  in  fact,  received  "special  attention" 
as  "the  branch  largely  determining  the  development  rates  of  the  war 
industry  as  well  as  the  national  economy  as  a whole."  From  almost  the 
very  beginning  of  the  war,  reconstruction  of  the  ferrous  metallurgy 
industry  occupied  a central  place  in  the  concerns  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment because  of  its  vital  Importance  for  the  war  effort.  Special  gov- 
ernment orders  as  early  as  May  1942  directed  experts  from  the  USSR 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Coal  Ministry  to  begin  detailed  plans  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Donbass  ferrous  metallurgy  Industry  and  its 
support  Industries:  coal,  coking,  and  electric  power.  (Donbass  was 
regained  from  the  Germans  in  September  1943.)  From  the  start,  military 
representatives  were  actively  involved  in  the  management  and  supply  of 
its  reconstruction.  The  priority  emphasis  on  the  industry  was  carried 
over  into  the  postwar  recovery  period.  In  November  1944,  a special 
decree  of  the  State  Defense  Committee  ordered  nationwide  assistance  to 
"comprehensive  forcing  of  the  reconstruction  work  on  ferrous  metallurgy 
plants  in  the  South"  as  a "matter  of  first-rank  state  importance." 
Research  Interest  in  Che  recovery  of  ferrous  metallurgy  remains  high 
even  at  present,  as  indicated  by  Che  1975  and  1976  studies  examining 
ferrous  metallurgy  reconstruction  in  Che  post-Revolutlonary  period  and 
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the  1976  critique  (Kazantsev)  of  Prlkhod'ko's  account  as  Insufficient 
and  overly  sanguine  regarding  the  recuperation  progress  of  the  Industry, 
Chemical  Industry  plants  also  received  prompt  attention  In  recon- 
struction because  of  their  Importance  In  the  production  of  explosives. 

In  1945,  chemical  Industry  production  In  the  regained  territories  was 
restored  to  23  percent  of  Its  prewar  level. 

It  Is  asserted  that  machine-building  Is  correctly  termed  the  "core 
of  Industry"  and  that 

Its  production  Is  needed  always  and  by  all,  especially  In 
wartime.  Therefore,  It  was  natural  to  strive  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  set  up  the  speediest  output  of  that  pro- 
duction which  at  any  given  moment  was  most  needed  by  the 
front  and  the  rear  of  the  country,  and  not  just  simply 
start  up  the  leading  plants. 

Reconstruction  of  the  machine-building  Industry  of  the  European  USSR 
had  to  start  from  an  almost  totally  demolished  base  because  Its  plants 
had  generally  been  fully  dismantled  and  evacuated  to  the  East  to  become 
part  of  the  war  Industry.  An  expedient  solution  was  conversion  of  plant 
production;  for  example,  locomotive-building  plants  were  converted  to 
the  production  of  metallurgy  and  mining  equipment.  Exception  was  made 
to  a very  strict  policy  by  permitting  reevacuation  of  machinery  and 
equipment  for  metallurgy  and  heavy  machine-building  Industries;  this 
started  as  early  as  1943.  Again,  the  detrimental  aspects  of  evacuation 
are  noted:  The  repeated  transit  caused  damage  and  loss  of  parts  of  the 
heavy,  complex  stock;  because  of  Its  specialized  nature,  most  of  this 
equipment  had  not  been  used  In  the  eastern  sites. 

The  Prlkhod'ko  studies  clearly  Indicate  that  machinery  Import 
played  a vital  role  In  the  wartime  recovery  of  the  machine-building 
Industry.  In  1943,  the  once-lmportant  machine-building  Industry  of  the 
Ukraine  did  not  produce  a single  metal-cutting  tool.  In  1940,  the  ter- 
ritories to  be  occupied  by  the  Germans  had  produced  12,423  of  these, 
accounting  for  21.2  percent  of  the  total  national  production  of  metal- 
cutting tools.  However,  Import  and  Lend  Lease  more  than  made  up  for 
the  loss  of  the  Soviets'  own  production;  In  1944,  the  Soviets  obtained 
through  these  sources  18,600  machine  tools,  or  48  percent  of  their  own 


production.  Altogether,  44,600  machine  tools  were  obtained  from  abroad 
during  the  war. 

Although  It  Is  claimed  that  "all"  machine-building  plants  of  the 
heavy  and  coal-mlnlng  Industries  had  reinstated  operations  by  the  end 
of  the  war,  the  production  figures  iupplled  for  selected  segments  In- 
dicate a very  meager  rate  of  production  recovery.  The  production  of 
some  of  these  segments,  particularly  machinery  for  the  energy  Indus- 
tries, was  temporarily  replaced  by  Imports  from  the  West.  There  Is 
no  such  explicit  Indication  In  the  case  of  metallurgy  equipment,  and 
the  statistics  provided  in  the  study  Indicate  a very  low  rate  of  pro- 
duction recovery. 

The  1940  output  of  machinery  and  equipment  for  the  metallurgy  in- 
dustry by  the  German-occupied  industrial  centers  of  the  Ukraine  and 
western  Russia  had  represented  72.5  percent  of  its  total  national  out- 
put and  totaled  17,400  tons.  In  1944,  the  output  of  metallurgy  equip- 
ment in  the  regained  territories  totaled  1847  tons,  or  20  percent  of 
the  national  output  at  the  time.  The  total  wartime  production  of 

A 

metallurgy  equipment  in  the  regained  territories  was  2400  tons. 

Low  production  in  the  machine-building  industry  is  partially  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  much  of  its  capacity  was  converted  to  repairs 
of  military  ordnance. 

Transport  recovery  was  another  priority  area  where  imports  played 
a significant  role.  The  statistics  provided  in  the  Soviet  sources 
indicate  that  rolling  stock  was  replenished  largely  by  imports.  By 


Prikhod'ko  indicates  a high  postwar  recuperation  rate  in  the  pro- 
duction of  metallurgy  equipment.  In  1946,  its  production  in  the  regained 
territories  totaled  14,500  tons  or  43,8  percent  of  the  national  produc- 
tion at  the  time.  This  is  represented  as  107  percent  of  the  1940  pro- 
duction and  176  percent  of  the  1945  production  in  these  regions.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  Prikhod'ko 's  figures  are  flawed 
either  by  typographical  error,  miscalculation,  or  use  of  obsolescent 
data.  The  1940  figure  is  represented  in  the  table  on  p.  72  as  17.4 
million  tons  of  equipment;  even  correcting  this  to  thousands  of  tons 
does  not  reconcile  the  figure  with  the  claim  on  p.  181  that  the  1946 
production  of  14,500  tons  represented  107  percent  of  the  prewar  level. 
Here,  one  has  to  recall  again  the  criticism  of  Prikhod'ko  in  Kazantsev 
(1976)  for  exaggerating  the  recovery  rate  of  ferrous  metallurgy.  In 
fairness,  it  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  Prikhod'ko  derives  the 
1940  calculations  from  government  archive  materials  and  the  1946 
figures  from  various  open  sources. 
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the  end  of  the  war,  the  Soviets  had  restored  76  percent  of  all  damaged 
railroad  track.  Lend  Lease  and  Imports  supplied  locomotives  and  roll- 
ing stock  In  relatively  large  numbers  during  the  war:  1860  and  11,300, 

•k 

respectively.  By  comparison.  In  1940,  the  regained  territories  had 
produced  106  locomotives  (11.5  percent  of  the  national  production). 

The  diversion  of  some  locomotive  plants  to  heavy  machine-building  was 
noted  above.  It  appears  that,  when  necessary,  road  building  was  quickly 
done  by  mobilizing  the  local  population  by  the  thousands  for  round-the- 
clock  work.  Import  of  vehicles  was  substantial:  401,400  trucks  were 
obtained  from  abroad,  of  which  a large  share  was  assigned  to  the  re- 
gained territories. 

A number  of  works  listed  in  the  bibliography  deal  specifically  with 
transport  (Edllnskii,  1963;  Golushko,  1976;  Kumanev,  1965;  Liushin, 

1963;  Nesterova  and  Medvedeva  1976).  The  suggestion  in  Eshelony  idut 
na  vostck  (1966)  that  study  be  made  of  the  role  of  automotive  and  air 
transport  in  the  1941-1942  evacuation  quite  likely  is  prompted  by  cur- 
rent interests  rather  than  rich  past  experience. 

Uniformly  throughout  the  Soviet  literature,  the  supply  of  skilled 
industrial  and  construction  labor  figures  as  almost  the  paramount  re- 
quirement for  recovery.  To  recreate  the  dispersed  and  decimated  labor 
force  was  a "lengthy  and  difficult"  task,  and  every  aspect  of  it  appears 
to  have  been  examined  in  great  detail,  especially  various  labor  draft 
and  training  practices  and,  above  all,  the  versatile  use  of  the  national 
youth  organization,  Komsomol. 

MAIN  PROBLEMS  ENCOUNTERED  IN  RECOVERY 

The  Soviet  studies  reviewed  offer  concrete  detail  on  a host  of 
problems  that  generally  plagued  Soviet  wartime  recovery  efforts.  Some 
of  .these  are  outlined  briefly  below. 

The  availability  of  construction  crews,  both  in  numbers  and,  more 
important,  by  industrial  specialization,  determined  whether  meaningful 
reconstruction  could  be  undertaken  at  all  and  on  what  scale.  It  was 
not  until  mid-1943  that  some  construction  crews  could  be  transferred 


The  Prlkhod’ko  text  does  not  make  it  clear  whether  these  figures 
are  for  1944  alone  or  for  the  entire  wartime  period. 
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from  the  East,  where  they  had  been  setting  up  defense  plants.  Even 
then  in  Stalingrad  alone  there  was  a reported  shortage  of  construction 
labor  of  36,000  workers.  Military  construction  engineer  units  were 
often  called  in  for  initial  reconstruction  of  rail  and  electric  power 
installations. 

Until  the  end  of  the  war,  lack  of  construction  materials  precluded 
reconstruction  of  many  industrial  plants.  Obtaining  financing  and  re- 
sources to  implement  the  high- investment  reconstruction  plans  decreed 
by  the  state  was  a constant  problem,  requiring  such  solutions  as 
shefstvo  (patronage  or  sponsorship  by  plants  elsewhere  in  the  country, 
which  included  material  assistance)  and  national  fund-raising  campaigns. 

Because  war  production  was  taking  up  nearly  all  operating  indus- 
trial capacity,  possibilities  for  obtaining  civilian  heavy  industrial 
equipment  for  plants  under  construction  were  extremely  limited.  The 
30  percent  share  of  civilian  equipment  in  the  1945  heavy  industry  pro- 
duction plan  is  assessed  as  Insufficient.  There  was  no  rear  or  reserve 
Industry  that  could  be  engaged  for  this  purpose,  because  eastern  in- 
dustry did  not  meet  even  the  military's  needs  until  the  end  of  1943. 

Food  and  light  industries  were  almost  totally  neglected  in  allo- 
cations for  reconstruction,  and  it  is  noted  that,  together  with  oil 
products,  provisions  constituted  almost  50  percent  of  all  Lend  Lease 
supplies  received. 

As  noted,  skilled  industrial  labor  remained  scarce  throughout 
wartime  recovery.  In  1944,  reconstruction  efforts  in  the  Ukraine 
threatened  to  come  to  a halt  because  of  the  lack  of  labor:  In  Kiev 
and  Kharkov,  industrial  labor  was  only  5 percent  and  9 percent  of  the 
1940  level,  respectively.  While  masses  of  women  and  youth  were  com- 
mandeered into  factory  and  mine  work,  their  productivity  was  low;  even 
where  mechanized  equipment  could  be  obtained  in  significant  amounts, 
factories  could  not  approximate  normal  production  races.  Various  on- 
the-job  training  methods  perceptibly  Increased  the  productivity  of 
youthful  workers,  but  maintaining  the  requisite  morale  and  discipline 
of  this  labor  force  is  said  Co  have  required  a massive  propaganda 
effort.  Tens  of  thousands  of  party  and  local  government  cadre  had  to 
be  sent  into  the  regained  territories  undergoing  recovery  to  sustain 
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the  productivity  of  the  labor  force.  The  skilled  industrial  labor 
force  that  had  been  evacuated  to  the  East  along  with  the  dismantled 
factories  could  be  retrieved  only  with  difficulty  and  with  the  inter- 
vention of  the  highest  state  authorities,  because  the  Industries  oper- 
ating in  the  East  used  every  excuse  to  refuse  giving  up  any  of  their 
skilled  workers.  Eventually,  exemption  from  military  draft  had  to  be 
declared  for  priority  reconstruction  areas,  such  as  the  Donets  Basin. 

PARTICULAR  MEASURES  THAT  FACILITATED  RECOVERY  EFFORT 
AND  THE  VIEWS  REGARDING  IMPORTS 

•k 

A number  of  specific  practical  measures  are  highlighted  as  espe- 
cially helpful  to  Implement  prompt  and  efficient  reconstruction. 

A major  one  is  timely  reconstruction  planning  to  produce  plans 
that  accord  with  the  priority  needs  of  the  war  economy  as  well  as  the 
longer-range  projections  for  production  and  modernization  of  the  in- 
dustrial plant  to  be  reconstructed.  Timely  preparations  are  also 
necessary  to  ensure  procurement  of  the  necessary  management  cadre  and 
equipment.  During  World  War  II,  rosters  of  Soviet  management  teams 
to  be  sent  to  the  reconstruction  sites  were  prepared  in  advance  under 
the  active  control  of  the  Party's  Central  Committee.  In  Stalingrad 
province,  the  management  team  sent  in  at  the  end  of  1943  numbered  100 
people.  The  centralized  control  exercised  by  the  Party's  Central  Com- 
mittee and  the  State  Planning  Committee  over  key  management  and  chief 
engineer  positions  made  it  possible  to  order  the  reevacuation  of  such 
individuals  from  industries  in  the  Interior.  Specialized  training  for 
this  cadre  was  important.  Courses  for  recovery  construction  specialists 
were  instituted  in  April  1944,  with  the  initial  literature  appearing  in 
1943-1944. 

Both  planning  and  the  actual  reconstruction  were  facilitated  when 
design  plans  of  installations  and  Industrial  plant  complexes  had  been 
salvaged.  However,  the  sheer  bulk  of  these  documents  caused  problems 

* 

We  note  in  passing  that  the  recovery  literature  renders  the  . cus- 
tomary generous  tribute  to  the  advantages  of  the  Soviet  socialist  sys- 
tem, which  afforded  centralized  control  over  all  national  economic 
resources  by  the  State  Defense  Committee  (GKO) . 
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wich  transport  and  storage,  and  in  most  cases  they  were  simply  left 
behind . 

Some  improvised  solutions  to  the  dire  shortage  of  industrial  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  for  the  plants  under  reconstruction  are  also  noted 
in  the  literature.  These  included  government-decreed  wartime  stockpiling 
of  industrial  equipment  to  be  available  for  the  foreseeable  reconstruc- 
tion program  in  the  regained  territories.  A national  census  of  all 
idle  and  uninstalled  industrial  equipment  was  completed  by  the  Central 
Statistical  Administration  in  November  1943,  and  the  data  were  used  in 
assigning  equipment  for  plants  under  reconstruction.  Presumably,  trans- 
port problems  as  well  as  resistance  by  the  proprietor  plants  precluded 
the  full  use  of  these  resources.  By  May  1,  1944,  less  than  one-tenth 
of  this  equipment  had  been  sent  to  the  regained  territories.  Another 
solution  was  to  convert  major  machine-building  plants  to  the  production 
of  scarce  machinery  most  needed  at  the  time. 

The  Soviets  acknowledge  that  Imported  and  Lend  Lease  supplies  of 
industrial  machinery  and  equipment  were  substantial  and  critical  for 
reinstating  the  machine-building  industries  of  the  regained  territories. 
Two  basic  conclusions  regarding  imports  recur  in  the  literature: 

1.  Wartime  imports  did  provide  supplies  of  scarce  equipment  and 
materials  that  were  critical  both  for  sustaining  the  war 
effort  and  for  creating  the  foundations  for  reconstruction. 

2.  Imports  represented  only  a small  part  of  Soviet  gross  in- 
dustrial product.  At  the  same  time  they  engendered  a depen- 
dency on  foreign  suppliers  who  then  could  control  delivery 
times,  costs,  and  the  very  availability  of  critical  supplies. 
This  aspect  is  elaborated  more  forcefully  in  Prikhod'ko's 
1973  account  of  postwar  reconstruction,  where  he  asserts  that 
U.S.  cancellation  of  Lend  Lease  as  well  as  its  successful 
pressure  on  Great  Britain  and  also  neutral  countries,  like 
Sweden,  to  stop  exports  to  the  USSR,  required  serious  revi- 
sion of  Soviet  plans  for  economic  recovery  and  development. 
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According  to  the  Soviets,  imports  of  equipment  first  became  sig- 
nificant in  the  period  between  the  fall  of  1943  (after  the  decisive 
defeat  of  the  German  forces  at  Kursk)  and  October  1944  (when  the  So- 
viets regained  all  their  occupied  territories).  The  United  States, 

Great  Britain,  and  Canada  supplied  scarce  energy,  machine-tool,  mining, 
and  construction  equipment,  which  was  assigned  to  the  major  plants  of 
the  defense,  coal,  machine-building,  and  "certain  other"  industries. 

It  is  noted  that  imports  supplied  a very  limited  number  of  plants  and, 
moreover,  arrived  with  great  delays.  The  "negative  aspects  connected 
with  import,"  Including  "frequent"  refusal  to  deliver  "necessary  equip- 
ment," are  frequently  referred  to  when  discussing  the  increase  in  imports 
at  the  end  of  1944.  The  United  States  in  particular  is  singled  out  for 
its  refusal  to  deliver  (under  Lend  Lease)  equipment  needed  for  the  re- 
construction of  synthetic  fiber  plants.  The  effort  to  depict  imports 
as  having  constituted  only  a small  percentage  of  Soviet  gross  indus- 
trial product,  although  they  were  most  critical  for  recovery,  could  be 
interpreted  as  retrospective  criticism  of  overall  Soviet  production 
planning.  It  is  cryptically  noted  that  the  bulk  of  Imports  consisted 
of  armament,  strategic  materials  (among  wartime  Imports  were  517,500 
tons  of  nonferrous  metals),  and  provisions. 

Warning  that  imported  equipment  can  create  a costly  (in  terms  of 
foreign  exchange  and  time)  technological  dependency  on  foreign  special- 
ists and  parts  suppliers  would  appear  to  be  the  purpose  of  writings 
that  portray  Western  firms  in  the  role  of  extortionists,  deliberately 
procrastinating  whenever  the  Soviets  tried  to  secure  foreign  expertise 
or  parts  supplies. 

AiDong  practical  measures  for  coping  with  the  labor  problem,  the 
multifold  functions  of  the  national  youth  organization,  Komosol,  are 
particularly  noted.  This  organization  quickly  recruited  and  delivered 
large  contingents  of  youths  for  work  at  the  reconstruction  sites.  Its 
members  also  scouted  the  country  in  search  of  needed  machinery  and 
parts,  and  served  as  controllers  in  industrial  plants  charged  with  pro- 
duction for  the  reconstruction  effort.  Effective  labor  training  pro- 
grams evolved  during  the  war,  constituting  in  aggregate  a "system  of 
labor  reserves"  that  relied  on  trade  schools  and  on-the-job  training. 
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The  Importance  of  novel  techniques  that  permitted  radical  savings 
in  labor,  skills,  and  time  in  reconstructing  industrial  Installations 
is  also  underscored  in  the  literature. 

SOME  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  RECOVERY 

The  periodization  of  Soviet  wartime  industrial  reconstruction 
presented  in  the  works  of  Prlkhod'ko  is  of  substantial  interest.  It 
attempts  to  define  the  principal  parameters  of  what  is  possible  and 
what  should  be  done  in  view  of  constraints  of  damage  and  resource  avail- 
ability that  characterize  the  distinct  periods.  In  effect,  four  models 
for  wartime  industrial  recovery  policies  are  provided; 

1.  For  Che  extreme  situation  when  successful  enemy  surprise 
attack  and  extensive  damage  preclude  recovery  assistance  by 
other  regions  of  Che  country,  or  major  reconstruction  is 
infeasible  because  of  expected  further  damage. 

2.  For  a military  and  economic  situation  permitting  limited, 
nationally  assisted  capital  reconstruction  of  damaged  in- 
dustrial potential. 

3.  For  a situation  where  extensive  capital  reconstruction  of 
damaged  industrial  potential  is  possible  because  of  avail- 
ability of  resources,  including  Imports,  and  where  long-term 
recovery  planning  for  the  entire  affected  territory  is 
feasible. 

4.  For  a situation  where  Che  approaching  successful  outcome  of 
Che  war  permits  full-scale  capital  reconstruction  of  damaged 
industrial  potential  that  incorporates  industrial  moderniza- 
tion and  reconversion  to  Che  projected  peacetime  needs. 

Additional  general  Soviet  perceptions  regarding  recovery  are  of 
further  interest.  The  importance  of  prompt,  even  though  severely  con- 
strained recovery  effort  for  sustaining  popular  morale  and  belief  in 
victory  is  noted.  The  need  to  ensure  chat  the  war  economy  has  a re- 
serve capacity  for  the  production  of  equipment  needed  in  reconstruc- 
tion is  highlighted  throughout.  The  Soviet  literature  stresses  that 
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they  relied  on  their  own  experts,  workers,  and  financing  for  the  re- 
construction effort.  There  are  also  the  practical  observations  that 
efforts  to  prevent  or  limit  damage  to  installations  by  the  enemy  paid 
off  in  hastening  recovery;  that  combining  reconstruction  with  modern- 
ization not  only  afforded  more  efficient  production  but  was  cost- 
effective  in  the  long  run;  and  that  the  early  war  experience  of  make- 
shift reconstruction  disclosed  unsuspected  potentials  for  quick  experi- 
mental and  surrogate  solutions  of  labor  and  material  shortages. 

The  organizational  aspects  of  recovery  management  are  particularly 
well  delineated  in  Prikhod'ko  (1973).  Besides  depicting  the  involve- 
ment of  the  State  Defense  Committee,  the  account  provides  many  Insights 
on  problems  relating  to  establishing  an  effective  working-level  divi- 
sion of  authority  over  reconstruction  programs  among  such  major  con- 
tenders as  the  ministries,  the  Party,  the  State  Planning  Committee, 
and  the  military.  The  latter's  apparently  forceful  assertion  of  man- 
agerial authority  over  the  industries  in  the  heavily  industrialized 
South  is  depicted  in  some  detail.  There  is  also  useful  discussion  of 
the  various  institutional  Involvements  in  recovery  planning. 

CONCLUSION 

The  retrospective  Soviet  literature  presented  in  this  bibliography 
supplies  abundant  material,  both  factual  and  evaluative,  regarding 
Soviet  views  on  various  aspects  of  economic  recovery.  That  much  of  the 
literature  has  been  published  in  recent  years  suggests  that  the  World 
War  II  experience  is  of  current  Soviet  policy  interest.  Additional 
research  in  areas  not  covered  in  the  present  effort— for  instance, 
Soviet  comment  on  their  current  civil  defense  program  or  developments 
in  their  national  economic  planning — could  further  illuminate  actual 
Soviet  preparedness  and  capability  for  recovery  from  major  disaster. 

It  would  also  provide  a useful  indication  of  the  extent  and  consistency 
with  which  perceived  lessons  of  the  past  recovery  experience  are  relied 
on  in  ensuring  against  modem  war  contingencies. 

The  historical  literature  attests  to  the  deep  Soviet  awareness 
that  in  World  War  II  they  underwent  a disaster  of  staggering  human  and 
economic  proportions.  By  their  estimate,  ce-thlrd  of  the  USSR's  total 
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capltal  stock  was  destroyed,  with  the  destruction  doubly  that  in  the  Ger- 
man-occupied territories,  which  before  the  war  had  produced  well  over 
half  of  the  USSR's  gross  industrial  output.  Twenty  million  Soviet  people 
perished  in  the  war,  or  one-tenth  of  the  prewar  population.  The  dif- 
ficult process  of  recovery  taught  many  lessons,  which  appear  to  have 
since  been  carefully  considered.  The  proposition  that  recovery  was 
accomplished  essentially  by  their  own  efforts  serves  indoctrination 
goals,  but  serious  studies  acknowledge  the  Importance  of  assistance 
obtained  by  various  means  from  external  sources.  Some  of  the  Soviet 
comment  indicating  their  perceptions  as  to  the  possibilities  and  lim- 
itations of  both  autarkic  and  externally  assisted  recovery  efforts  has 
been  noted. 

It  appears  that  lessons  of  World  War  II  recovery  affect  current 
Soviet  planning.  This  can  be  seen  in  their  efforts  to  disperse  produc- 
tion and  labor  resources  throughout  the  vast  territory  of  the  USSR, 
exemplified  by  current  regional  and  new  area  economic  planning  that 
stresses  horizontal  integration  of  hinterland  industrial  complexes  and 
their  auxiliary  resource  bases.  The  Soviets  have  demonstrated  a will- 
ingness to  incur  considerable  costs  in  creating  new  communities  for 
the  relocated  population  that  constitutes  the  labor  force  of  such  in- 
dustrial complexes,  situated  away  from  heavily  populated  urban  centers. 
Another  manifestation  of  past  lessons  heeded  is  the  comprehensive  civil 
defense  program  with  its  stress  on  protection  of  the  labor  force.  One 
should  also  note  the  extensive  training  in  industrial  trades  of  pre- 
draft age  youths  carried  out  under  the  DOSAAF  program,  in  addition  to 
its  purely  military  training  responsibilities. 

An  analysis  of  the  conclusions  advanced  in  the  historical  Soviet 
literature  on  recovery  could  provide  useful  indicators  for  evaluating 
the  strategic  significance  of  current  Soviet  political-economic  activ- 
ity. Additionally,  while  Soviet  experience  reflects  the  political  and 
economic  peculiarities  of  their  social  system,  by  virtue  of  the  magnitude 
of  both  damage  and  recovery  it  can  supply  insights  of  general  validity 
for  an  understanding  of  the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  survival  and 
recovery  of  a major  industrial  state  after  extensive  and  intelligently 
focused  war  damage.  Similarly,  an  understanding  of  Soviet  perceptions 
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of  the  critical  variables  in  recovery  could  be  informative  for  estimat- 
ing potential  Soviet  actions  aimed  at  Impairing  the  recovery  capability 
of  their  adversaries. 
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2.  Abstracts 


RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE  MATERIALS 


Economic  Recovery  In  the  USSR  during  and  after  World  War  II 

Anlskov,  V.  T. , "Sovetskoe  krestlanstvo  v period  Vellkol  Otechestvennol 
volny  (Nekotorye  Itogl  1 zadachl  Izuchenlla)"  [Soviet  Peasantry  during 
the  Great  Patriotic  War:  Some  Conclusions  and  Research  Tasks],  iBtoviia 
SSSR,  No.  2,  March-Aprll  1975,  pp.  155-169. 

A critical  review  of  recent  Soviet  literature  on  the  peasantry  during 
the  war.  Many  references  are  cited  but  none  dealing  especially  with 
reconstruction.  In  his  enumeration  of  the  necessary  future  directions 
of  research,  the  author  urges  the  study  of  Soviet  peasantry  during  war- 
time and  postwar  reconstruction. 


Antonov,  G.  B.,  " ' Zaporozhstal ' ' " [The  Steelworks  of  Zaporozhe],  Voprosy 
istorii  [Problems  of  History],  No.  10,  October  1976,  pp.  101-109. 

Includes  a politically  Interesting  account  of  the  postwar  reconstruction 
of  the  Zaporozhe  steelworks  In  the  Ukraine  (pp.  102-105).  The  manager- 
ial roles  of  L.  I.  Brezhnev,  at  the  time  First  Secretary  of  the  Zaporozhe 
province  party  committee,  and  V.  E.  Dymshlts,  currently  deputy  chairman 
of  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers,  receive  prominent  mention. 


Arutlunlan,  lu.  V.,  Sovetskoe  krest ' ianstvo  v gody  Velikoi  Oteahestvennoi 
voiny  [Soviet  Peasantry  during  the  Great  Patriotic  War],  Izd-vo  Akad. 

Nauk  SSSR,  Moscow,  1963.  A revised  second  edition  was  published  by 
"Nauka,"  Moscow,  in  1970,  460  pp. 

The  first  substantive  and  documented  Soviet  study  of  the  Soviet  country- 
side and  kolkhoz  peasantry  during  the  war.  Using  recently  released 
statistical  data,  the  study  examines  the  effects  of  war  damage  on  agri- 
cultural production  and  the  rural  population.  It  argues  that  agricul- 
tural production  decreased  critically  during  the  war  because  of  mistaken 
policies,  such  as  treating  agriculture  as  the  reserve  for  the  develop- 
ment of  other  branches  of  the  economy.  The  policy  of  halting  machinery 
supplies  and  production  of  agricultural  equipment  at  the  start  of  the 
war  is  also  blamed  for  the  drop  In  production.  (This  policy  was  re- 
versed to  some  degree  In  1943  and  1944.)  Published  by  the  USSR  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  work  aroused  controversy  because  of  the  strong  criti- 
cisms It  leveled  against  specific  bunglings  of  "bureaucratic  planning" 
in  the  reconstruction  of  agriculture.  Some  of  these  criticisms  were 
toned  down  in  the  second  edition.  The  work  emphasizes  the  need  for 
objective  analysis  of  wartime  agriculture  because  of  Its  "practical 
Importance"  for  developing  social  and  economic  policies  and  educating 
cadre. 
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Belov,  I.  I.,  et  al.  (comp.).  Vozrozhdennyi  iz  min:  abomik  doku- 
mentov  i materialov  o vosatanovlenii  i razvitii  g.  Smolenaka  1942-1962 
godov  [Reborn  from  the  Ruins:  A Collection  of  Documents  and  Materials 
on  the  Reconstruction  and  Development  of  the  City  of  Smolensk,  1943- 
1962],  P.  E.  Bogdanov  (ed.),  Smolenskoe  knizhnoe  Izd-vo,  Smolensk,  1963. 

Supplies  an  extensive  collection  of  documents,  presented  in  chronolog- 
ical order,  on  every  aspect  of  municipal  reconstruction,  including 
various  statistics.  The  documents  are  taken  from  the  RSFSR  Central 
State  Archives,  the  Smolensk  oblast  party  archives,  and  the  Smolensk 
oblast  state  archives. 


Bor'ba  partii  za  voaatanovlenie  i razvitie  aotaialiatiaheakogo  narodnogo 
khoziaiatva  v poalevoennyi  period  (1945-1953  gody)  [The  Party's  Struggle 
for  the  Reconstruction  and  Development  of  the  Socialist  National  Econ- 
omy in  the  Postwar  Period,  1945-1953],  "Moskovskii  rabochii,"  Moscow, 
1963. 

A study  aid  for  workers'  courses  in  the  party  history.  Included  is  a 
paper  recapitulating  the  overall  Soviet  postwar  and  reconstruction 
effort  and  a paper  describing  the  Moscow  region  party  organizations' 
management  of  economic  development  between  1945  and  1953. 

Buzyrev,  V.,  Voaatanovitel'nye  raboty  i ikh  finanairovanie  [Reconstruc- 
tion Effort  and  Its  Financing],  Prof.  M.  I.  Bogolepov  (ed.),  Gosflnizdat, 
Moscow,  1945,  118  pp. 

Examines  the  financial  aspect  of  reconstruction,  with  particular  atten- 
tion given  to  the  organization  of  Soviet  construction  industry  and  the 
banking  system.  Soviet  long-term  investment  banks  are  depicted  as 
having  a strong  controlling  role  in  ensuring  the  optimal  use  of  recon- 
struction funds.  With  the  impending  postwar  reconstruction  in  mind, 
the  work  offers  concrete  suggestions  for  cost  economies  as  well  as  de- 
notes key  problems  affecting  the  costs  of  the  wartime  reconstruction 
effort. 


Chernlavskli,  U.  G.,  Voina  i prodovol ’ atvie : anabzhenie  govodakogo 
naaeleniia  v Velikuiu  Oteaheatvennuiu  voirtu  (1941-1945  gg.)  [War  and 
the  Food  Supply:  Supplying  the  Urban  Population  during  the  Great 
Patriotic  War,  1941-1945],  "Nauka,"  Moscow,  1964. 

As  noted  in  the  introduction,  one  of  the  first  substantive  Soviet 
studies  of  the  Important  problem  of  the  population's  food  supply  dur- 
ing wartime.  The  study  discusses  the  extent  of  food  supply  loss  occa- 
sioned by  enemy  occupation  of  the  important  agricultural  regions  of 
the  country  and  the  measures  taken  to  restore  a viable  food  supply. 

A separate  chapter  discusses  wartime  food  rationing  policies,  and  an- 
other analyzes  the  dynamics  of  the  food  supply  of  the  urban  population 
between  1942  and  1944,  including  comparisons  with  the  initial  period 
of  the  war  and  an  evaluation  of  the  various  sources  of  urban  food 
supplies,  such  as  government  supplies,  kolkhoz  trade,  and  private 
gardens . 
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Chuguntseva,  N.  A.,  "K  voprosu  vosstanovleni.ia  promyshlennosti  i tran- 
sporta na  Kubani  (fevral'  1943 — mai  1945  gg.)"  [On  the  Question  of 
Reconstructing  Industry  and  Transport  along  the  Kuban'  (February  1943- 
May  1945)  1 , in  Nekotorije  voprosy  istorii  sotsialistiaheskogo  stroitel'- 
3tva  (po  matevialam  Sevemogo  Kavkaza)  [Certain  Problems  of  the  History 
of  Socialist  Construction,  Based  on  Materials  from  the  North  Caucasus], 
Krasnodarskoe  knizhnoe  izd-vo,  Krasnodar,  1974,  pp.  276-294. 

Published  by  the  CPSU  History  Department  of  the  Krasnodar  Polytechnical 
Institute.  The  author  denotes  the  Krasnodar  Territory  as  having  been 
one  of  the  most  important  links  in  the  country's  military  economy. 

The  German  occupation  left  only  11.6  percent  of  the  previously  operating 
industrial  plants  in  the  Territory,  which  was  regained  in  1943.  It  is 
claimed  that  in  1944  the  Territory  had  basically  concluded  work  on  the 
reconstruction  of  industry  and  transport.  Detailed  description  is  pro- 
vided on  acquiring  and  training  the  needed  labor  force.  The  work  also 
contains  information  on  the  measures  taken  by  the  central  party  and 
government  organs  to  ensure  effective  centralized  planning  of  the  indus- 
trial as  well  as  agricultural  and  extraction  industry  reconstruction. 


Dneprovskie  ogni  (Fire  Glows  on  the  Dnieper],  by  a group  of  authors, 
Politizdat  Ukrainy,  Kiev,  1976;  reviewed  by  V.  Pokrovov  in  Paptiinaia 
zhizn'  [Party  Life],  No.  14,  July  1976,  pp.  77-80. 

A collection  of  eyewitness  accounts  on  the  postwar  reconstruction  of 
the  Zaporozhe  industrial  complex  featuring  laudatory  reports  of  the 
local  leadership  at  the  time:  the  first  secretary  of  Zaporozhe  oblast 
and  city  party  conmittees  L.  I.  Brezhnev  (today  General  Secretary, 

CPSU)  and  the  second  secretary  of  the  oblast  party  committee  A.  I. 
Kirilenko  (today  Politburo  member,  CPSU).  The  preface  by  the  present 
first  secretary  of  the  oblast  notes  that  the  postwar  reconstruction  of 
the  Zaporozhe  industrial  complex  has  not  been  adequately  studied  and 
that  the  region  was  a focal  point  in  the  Soviet  economic  development 
program  at  the  time.  Major  facilities,  such  as  the  huge  Dnieper  hydro- 
electric installation,  steel  and  metallurgy  works,  and  machine-building 
industries,  were  located  here. 


Donchenko,  V.  N. , "Demobllizatsiia  Sovetskol  Armii  i reshenie  problemy 
kadrov  v pervye  poslevoennye  gody"  [Demobilization  of  the  Soviet  Army 
and  Solving  the  Cadre  Problem  in  the  First  Postwar  Years],  Jstoriia 
SSSR,  No.  3,  May-June  1970,  pp.  96-102. 

Presents  statistics  showing  the  Important  Increments  to  the  Soviet 
labor  force,  and  management  and  party  cadre  provided  by  the  early  de- 
mobilizations. The  article  provides  the  outline  of  the  government's 
policies  and  priorities  regarding  the  area  and  work  assignments  of  the 
demobilized  troops. 


Edlinskli,  S.  F. , Baltiiskii  transpoptnyi  flat  v Velikoi  Oteaheatvennoi 
voine  Sovetakogo  Soiuza  1941~194S  gg.  [The  Baltic  Transport  Fleet  in 
the  Great  Patriotic  War  of  the  Soviet  Union,  1941-1945],  Mortransport , 
Moscow,  1963. 
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, Kaspiiakii  transportnyi  flat  v Velikoi  Oteahestvennoi  voine 

Sovetskogo  Soiuza  1941-1945  gg.  [The  Caspian  Transport  Fleet  in  the 
Great  Patriotic  War  of  the  Soviet  Union  1941-1945],  Mortransport, 
Moscow,  1963. 

Not  available  at  the  time  of  compilation.  Together  with  a work  on  the 
Northern  Transport  Fleet  by  the  same  author,  these  volumes  are  cited 
in  Mutovkin  and  Selianichev  (1967)  as  analyses  of  wartime  maritime 
transport  of  military  and  civilian  cargoes  as  well  as  accounts  of  the 
reconstruction  of  port  economy  in  the  regained  territories. 


Emchenko,  Grigorii  la.,  Gody  surovykh  izpytanii:  iz  istorii  partiinykh 
organizatsii  Donbasaa  v period  Velikoi  Oteahestvennoi  voiny  diun’  1941- 
1945  gg.)  [Years  of  Bitter  Trials:  From  the  History  of  Donets  Basin 
Party  Organizations  during  the  Great  Patriotic  War,  June  1941-1945], 
Luganskoe  oblastnoe  izd-vo,  Lugansk,  1961,  203  pp.,  bibliog. 

Written  by  a member  of  the  Luganskoe  party  organization  during  the  war. 
Chapter  III  (pp.  125-195)  describes  the  party's  work  in  reconstituting 
the  economic  and  political  Infrastructure  in  the  Ukrainian  part  of  the 
Donets  Basin,  the  country's  principal  coal -producing  area,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Germans  in  September  1943 . The  account  is  valuable 
for  its  detailed  description  of  the  procedures  developed  by  the  Soviet 
and  Ukrainian  Communist  Party  Central  Committees  to  ensure  ready  re- 
serves of  "experienced  and  reliable  leaders"  who  could  be  immediately 
placed  in  charge  of  the  local  reconstruction  effort. 


Eshelony  idut  na  voatok:  abomik  atatei  i vospominanii  iz  istorii  pere- 
bazirovaniia  proizvoditel 'nykh  ail  v SSSR  v 1941-1942  gg.  [Echelons 
Move  to  the  East:  Collection  of  Essays  and  Memoirs  from  the  History 
of  Rebasing  the  Production  Forces  of  the  USSR,  1941-1942],  chief  editor 
lu.  A.  Poliakov,  "Nauka,"  Moscow,  1966,  262  pp. 

A collection  of  17  papers,  arising  from  a conference  in  1962,  that  de- 
scribe the  mass  relocation  of  population,  industrial  plants,  agricul- 
tural Inventory,  and  stockpiles  from  the  western  regions  of  the  USSR 
to  the  East  during  the  initial  period  of  the  war  following  the  German 
invasion  of  the  USSR.  The  study  seeks  to  illuminate  key  aspects  of 
the  simultaneous  tasks  of  evacuation  and  relocation,  as  well  as  the 
prompt  assumption  of  production  for  the  front.  The  editors  note  the 
need  for  additional  in-depth  study  of  the  history  of  the  evacuation 
that  would  address  such  problems  as  the  reevacuation,  the  siting  of 
rebased  industries  in  the  East  and  the  creation  of  the  necessary  pro- 
duction Infrastructures,  and  the  role  of  automotive  and  air  transport 
in  evacuation. 


Ezhov,  Viktor  Anatol 'evich,  Raboahie  Leningrada  v bor'be  za  voaatanov- 
lenie  goroda  (1944-1945  gg.)  [Leningrad's  Workers  in  the  Struggle  To 
Reconstruct  the  City,  1944-1945],  Izd-vo  Lenlngradskogo  unlv-ta, 
Leningrad,  1961,  105  pp. 
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Focuses  largely  on  the  Leningrad  experience  in  training  and  motivating 
its  labor  force  for  cne  reconstruction  effort.  The  account  depicts 
the  damage  inflicted  on  the  city  by  German  shelling  and  air  attacks, 
including  the  destruction  of  the  public  water  and  sanitation  systems. 
The  author  recommends  the  "rich  experience"  of  Leningrad's  recovery 
and  notes  that  the  city’s  industrial  capacity  first  reached  its  prewar 
level  in  19A9.  In  1945,  the  gross  industrial  production  of  Leningrad 
attained  30  percent  of  the  1940  level. 


Ezhov,  Viktor  Anatol ' evich,  Raboahie  Leningrada  v poslevoennye  gody 
(1946-1950)  [The  Workers  of  Leningrad  in  the  Postwar  Years,  1946-1950], 
Leningrad,  1968. 

Not  available  at  the  time  of  compilation.  The  title  is  cited  in 
Vakser  (1976) . 


Ezhov,  Viktor  Anatol ' evich,  "Rabochii  klass — vedushchaia  sila  vosstanov- 
lenlla  i razvitlia  narodnogo  khozlaistva  v poslevoennyl  period  (1946- 
1955  gg.)"  [The  Working  Class,  Leading  Force  of  the  Reconstruction  and 
Development  of  the  National  Economy  during  the  Postwar  Period,  1946- 
1955],  in  Iz  istorii  Velikoi  Oktiabr'skoi  sotsialistioheskoi  vevoliutsii 
i sotsialistiaheskogo  stroitel ' stva  SSSR  [From  the  History  of  the  Great 
October  Socialist  Revolution  and  the  Socialist  Construction  of  the  USSR] , 
Izd-vo  Leningradskogo  univ-ta,  Leningrad,  1967. 

Not  available  at  the  time  of  compilation.  The  title  is  cited  in  Vakser 
(1976). 


Gelovani,  A.,  Colonel  General  of  Engineering  Troops,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Defense,  USSR,  "General  annii  A.  N.  Komarovski!  (K  70-letilu  so  dnia 
rozhdenila)"  [Army  General  A.  N.  Komarovski!:  On  the  70th  Anniversary 
of  His  Birth],  Voenno-istopioheakii  zhurnal  [Military  History  Journal], 
No.  5,  May  1976,  pp.  125-128. 

A short  biography  of  the  late  General  Komarovski!  that  extols  his  con- 
tributions to  major  civilian  and  military  industrial  construction  proj- 
ects. During  the  war,  the  General,  as  the  commander  of  a construction 
engineers  army,  was  in  charge  of  constructing  the  Chelyabinsk  metallurgy 
(steel)  plant.  Beginning  in  May  1944,  he  was  Chief  of  the  Main  Admin- 
istration of  Industrial  Construction,  in  charge  of  building  ferrous 
metallurgy,  aluminum,  and  alcohol  hydrolysis  complexes  in  the  Urals. 
After  the  war,  he  supervised  the  reconstruction  of  an  Important  canal 
and  the  building  of  a major  chemical  complex  and  town  in  Siberia. 
Subsequently,  his  administration  was  in  charge  of  atomic  industry 
construction. 


Gladkov,  I.  A.  (ed.),  Sovetakaia  ekonomika  v period  Velikoi  Oteaheat- 
vennoi  voiny  1941-1945  gg.  [Soviet  Economy  during  the  Great  Patriotic 
War,  1941-1945],  "Nauka,"  Moscow,  1970. 
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Publlshed  under  the  aegis  of  Che  Economics  Institute  of  the  USSR  Academy 
of  Sciences.  It  is  surprising  that  this  comprehensive  volume  offers 
only  cursory  discussion  of  industrial  reconstruction  during  the  war. 

It  does  have  a chapter  on  the  reconstruction  of  agriculture  in  the  re- 
gained territories  and  the  agricultural  situation  prevailing  by  the  end 
of  the  war.  There  is  also  a chapter  on  trade  and  Che  provisioning  of 
Che  populace  during  wartime. 


Golushko,  I.,  Colonel  General,  "Tyl  Vooruzhennykh  Sll  v operatsiiakh 
tret 'ego  perioda  voiny"  [The  Rear  Services  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  Che 
Operations  of  the  War's  Third  Period  (1944-May  1945)],  Voenno-istovi- 
aheakii  zhumal  [Military  History  Journal],  No.  2,  February  1976,  pp. 
34-41. 

A description  of  the  Rear  Services'  assistance  to  civilian  economy 
in  the  regained  territories.  These  activities  Included  laying  in  coal 
and  peat  stocks,  transporting  cotton  and  grain  supplies,  constructing 
industrial  plants,  producing  arms  and  provisions,  and  participating  in 
agricultural  reconstruction  and  housing  construction.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  army  auto  transport  carried  over  21  million  tons  of  various 
cargoes  for  the  economy  during  the  period. 


Grlaznov,  L.  P.,  et  al.  (eds.),  Podvig  trudovogo  Urala  [The  Feat  of 
the  Laboring  Urals],  Sredne-Ural ' skoe  kn.  izd-vo,  Sverdlovsk,  1965, 

293  pp. 

An  anthology  prepared  by  the  Sverdlovsk  oblast  party  aktiv  containing 
33  papers  of  wartime  accounts  by  the  oblast's  workers,  kolkhozniks,  and 
scholars.  They  describe  the  methods  and  achievements  of  the  wartime 
mobilization  of  the  economic  resources  of  the  Urals.  There  are  also 
accounts  of  the  postwar  economic  effort,  including  one  describing 
aspects  of  decisionmaking  regarding  the  postwar  production  assortment 
of  a ciajor  Urals  machinery  plant— Uralmashzavod  (to  continue  production 
of  tanks  and  self-propelled  artillery) . 


Gvozdev,  B.  I.,  "Chislennost ' rabochego  klassa  SSSR  v pervye  poslevoennye 
gody  (1945-1948)"  [Size  of  the  USSR  Working  Class  in  the  First  Postwar 
Years,  1945-1948],  latoriia  SSSR,  No.  4,  July-August  1971,  pp.  111-120. 

A statistical  article  that  discusses  the  effects  of  the  war  and  the  post- 
war changes  on  the  USSR's  Industrial  and  construction  labor  force  by 
regions  and  by  different  industries.  Based  on  archive  materials  of  the 
Central  Statistical  Administration,  the  article  includes  seven  tables 
on  industrial  manpower  changes  during  and  after  the  war. 


latoriia  Velikoi  Oteoheatvennoi  voiny  Sovetakogo  Soiuza  2941-1945  [His- 
tory of  the  Great  Patriotic  War  of  the  Soviet  Union,  1941-1945],  Vol.  4, 
Voenlzdat,  Moscow,  1962;  Vol.  5,  Voenlzdat,  Moscow,  1963. 

Presents  the  major  outlines  of  the  economic  situation  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion effort  in  1944  (Vol.  4,  Chap.  19).  Volume  5 (pp.  401-408)  describes 
economic  reconstruction  in  the  regained  territories. 
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Kazantsev,  B.  N.,  "Istoriograf iia  poslevoennogo  vosstanovlenlia  i 
razvitiia  chernoi  metallurgli  SSSR  (1946-1970  gg.)"  [Historiography 
of  the  Postwar  Reconstruction  and  Development  of  USSR's  Ferrous  Metal- 
lurgy, 1946-19/0],  in  V.  A.  Ezhov  and  V.  A.  Ovsiankin  (eds.),  Raboahii 
klass  SSSR  na  sovvemennom  etape  [The  Working  Class  of  the  USSR  at  the 
Present  Stage],  Izd-vo  Leningradskogo  univta,  Leningrad,  1976,  pp.  137- 
142. 

A review  that  supplies  numerous  references  on  the  subject  as  well  as 
comments  on  their  scholarly  value.  The  reconstruction  of  the  ferrous 
metallurgy  industry  has  received  much  attention  in  the  research  com- 
munity from  the  first  postwar  years  on.  However,  there  is  as  yet  no 
comprehensive  study  of  the  industry's  development  during  1946-1950. 
Serious  study  is  needed  as  well  of  the  postwar  history  of  the  industry's 
labor  force.  The  reviewer  notes  the  substantive  discussion  of  the 
industry's  reconstruction  in  Prikhod'ko  (1973),  but  disputes  the  author's 
assertion  that  this  reconstruction  was  fully  accomplished  by  1950  and 
claims  that  war-damaged  plants  were  not  fully  restored  until  1951. 


Khavin,  A.  F. , "Novyi  moshchnyi  pod'em  tlazheloi  promyshlennosti  SSSR 
V 1946-1950  gg."  [The  New  Powerful  Upsurge  of  the  USSR's  Heavy  Industry 
during  1946-1950],  Istoriia  SSSR,  No.  1,  January-February  1963,  pp. 
22-47. 

As  stated,  this  article  attempts  to  remedy  the  absence  in  Soviet  liter- 
ature of  solid,  data-supported  accounts  of  the  Fourth  Five-Year  Plan 
for  postwar  reconstruction;  in  particular,  of  the  Plan's  targets  for 
heavy  industry  and  their  actual  implementation.  Critical  imbalances 
in  the  development  of  key  heavy  industry  branches  existing  at  the  end 
of  the  war  are  indicated.  Labor  policies  during  the  period  are  covered 
cursorily.  The  article  rejects  Western  arguments  chat  Soviet  recon- 
struction involved  only  military-related  industry  and  claims  that  it 
represented  a determined  transition  to  modernized  industry.  It  de- 
scribes at  length  the  problems  inherent  in  this  transition,  lists  the 
measures  taken  to  overcome  resource  and  administrative  difficulties, 
and  defines  the  problems  inherent  in  the  transition  from  wartime  to 
peace  economy. 


Kiselev,  V.  I.,  "Vossozdanie  rabochikh  kadrov  Donbassa  v gody  Velikoi 
Otechestvennoi  voiny  (1943-1945)"  [Reconstitution  of  the  Labor  Force 
of  the  Donets  Basin  during  the  Great  Patriotic  War],  ^stoviia  SSSR, 

No.  4,  July-August  1975,  pp.  111-119. 

No  specialised  work,  according  to  the  author,  has  as  yet  been  published 
Chat  examines  substantively  the  problems  of  forming  and  training  Che 
labor  force  of  Che  regained  territories  during  the  course  of  the  war. 

He  confines  his  study  to  the  experience  of  the  Donets  and  Volgograd 
oblasts.  Reconstruction  of  these  critical  areas  of  Soviet  coal  and 
iron  production  was  a priority  task  after  their  recapture  in  September 
1943.  Statistics  illustrate  the  various  measures  taken  to  supply  and 
train  the  labor  force  for  Che  areas.  Workers  and  specialists  were 
mobilized  from  other  areas;  army  recruits,  women,  and  especially  youths 
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were  employed  widely.  In  some  Donbass  Industries  youths  constituted 
80  percent  of  the  labor  force.  Statistics  are  also  used  to  show  the 
progress  of  Industrial  recovery.  Throughout,  references  are  primarily 
to  Soviet  archival  materials,  but  some  useful  published  titles  are  also 
cited. 


Kiselev,  V.  I.,  "Vsenarodnala  pomoshch  v vosstanovlenii  Donbassa  v 
1943-1945  gg."  [The  Nationwide  Assistance  to  the  Reconstruction  of  the 
Donets  Basin,  1943-1945],  in  A.  V.  Mitrofanova  et  al.  (eds.),  Raboohii 
ktass  i -induatrial  'noe  razvitie  SSSR  [The  Working  Class  and  the  Indus- 
trial Development  of  the  USSR],  "Nauka,"  Moscow,  1975,  pp.  379-388. 

States  that  in  1944  almost  30  percent  of  the  total  USSR  budget  for 
capital  Investment  was  allocated  for  economic  reconstruction  in  the  war- 
torn  regions.  In  1945,  this  share  increased  to  almost  50  percent. 

These  funds  were  used  primarily  to  reinstate  the  transport  and  the  coal 
and  metallurgy  Industry  in  the  Donets  Basin.  The  author  describes  the 
various  ways  in  which  additional  resources — material,  labor,  and 
financial — were  supplied  by  other  parts  of  the  country  for  the  wartime 
Donets  Basin  reconstruction  effort.  He  supplies  a number  of  references 
on  the  subject  from  provincial  publications  and  periodicals. 


Kravchenko,  G.  S.,  Voennaia  ekonomika  SSSR  1941-1945  [The  War  Economy 
of  the  USSR,  1941-1945],  Voenlzdat,  Moscow,  1963.  The  second  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  was  published  under  the  title  Ekonomika  SSSR  V 
gody  Velikoi  Oteaheatvennoi  voiny  [USSR  Economy  in  the  Years  of  the 
Great  Patriotic  War],  "Ekonomika,"  Moscow,  1970,  389  pp. 

Provides  information  regarding  the  priorities  followed  in  reconstruc- 
ting various  branches  of  the  Soviet  economy  between  July  1942  and 
ember  1945  (1st  ed..  Part  3,  passim). 


Kriuchkov,  M.  T;^,  "Izmenenie  chislennostl  i sostava  rabochikh  Urala  v 
1945-1958  gg."  [Changgs  in  the  Quantity  and  Composition  of  Urals 
Workers,  1945-1958],  in 'A-  V.  Mitrofanova  et  al.  (eds.),  Raboohii  klaaa 
i induatvial'noe  razvitie  SSSR  [The  Working  Class  and  the  Industrial 
Development  of  the  USSR],  "Nauka,"  Moscow,  1975,  pp.  364-371. 

Depicts  the  major  changes  in  the  industrial  labor  force  of  the  Urals 
occasioned  by  the  national  reconstruction  ef'fcr,t  and  the  transition 
from  war  to  peacetime  industrial  production.  The ’Vsc.liOua  changes  are 
illustrated  by  statistics.  ^ 


Kudlai,  A.  S.,  "Bratskaia  pomoshch  narodov  SSSR  v vosstanovlenii  narod- 
nogo  khozlaistva  Ukrainy  posle  Velikoi  Otechestvennol  voiny"  [The 
Fraternal  Aid  of  the  Peoples  of  the  USSR  in  Reconstructing  the  National 
Economy  of  the  Ukraine  after  the  Great  Patriotic  War],  Voproay  iatorii 
[Problems  of  History],  No.  7,  July  1965,  pp.  21-30. 
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A succinct  description  of  the  extent  of  war  damage  In  the  Ukraine. 

A generous  assortment  of  statistical  data  illustrates  the  various 
ways  In  which  other  parts  of  the  country  assisted  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  republic's  economy,  which  was  begun  promptly  when  the  territory 
was  recaptured  in  October  1944, 


Kumanev,  G.  A.,  Sovetskie  zheleznodorozhniki  v gody  Velikoi  Oteaheat- 
vennoi  voiny  [Soviet  Railroad  Workers  in  the  Years  of  the  Great  Patri- 
otic War],  "Transport,"  Moscow,  1965. 

Not  available  at  the  time  of  compilation.  The  title  is  cited  in  Mutovkln 
and  Selianlchev  (1967)  as  an  extensive,  statistically  documented  account 
of  rail  transport  problems  and  solutions  during  the  war,  including 
those  occasioned  by  the  mass  evacuation  of  resources  from  the  western 
regions,  the  critical  loss  of  almost  50  percent  of  rail  communications, 
and  fuel  and  manpower  shortages. 


Kumanev,  G.  A.,  Velikaia  Oteohestvennaia  voina  Sovetskogo  Soiuza  (2941- 
1945):  bibliografiia  sovetskoi  istopiaheakoi  literatury  za  1946-1959 
gg.  [The  Great  Patriotic  War  of  the  Soviet  Union,  1941-1945:  A Bibli- 
ography of  Soviet  Historical  Literature  from  1946  to  1959],  Moscow,  1960. 

Referenced  in  Arutiunian  (1963),  who  notes  that  pages  95-102  list  94 
works  on  agriculture  and  the  peasantry  during  the  war,  of  which  12  are 
devoted  to  agricultural  reconstruction.  According  to  Arutiunian,  the 
works  are  "completely  unsatisfactory"  and  contain  "hackneyed  and  in- 
correct concepts"  claiming  that  the  reconstruction  of  agriculture  was 
implemented  successfully.  Eahelony  idut  na  voatok  (see  p.  29)  notes 
that  the  bibliography  references  a number  of  works  that  supply  abundant 
data  on  the  relnstallatlon  of  evacuated  industrial  plant  and  wartime 
industrial  development  in  the  western  regions.  The  volume  was  prepared 
by  the  History  Institute  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences. 


Kupreeva,  A.  P. , "Pomoshch'  bratsklkh  respublik  v vozrozhdenii  narodnogo 
khoziaistva  Belotussii  (sentiabr'  1943  g.-1945  g.)"  [Assistance  by  Other 
Republics  in  the  Reconstruction  of  the  National  Economy  of  Belorussla, 
September  1943-1945],  latoriia  SSSR,  No.  5,  1976,  pp.  137-147. 

Includes  an  assortment  of  statistical  data  depicting  the  types  and 
quantity  of  assistance-in-kind  received  by  Belorussla  from  other  Soviet 
republics.  The  article  also  supplies  references  to  Soviet  regional  pub- 
lications dealing  with  wartime  inter-republic  assistance. 


Kushnir,  A.  G.,  "Izmeneniia  v administrativno-territorial'nom  delenii 
SSSR  V gody  Velikoi  Otechestvennoi  voiny"  [Changes  in  the  Administra- 
tive-Territorial Subdivisions  of  the  USSR  during  the  Great  Patriotic 
War],  latoviia  SSSR,  No.  1,  January-February  1975,  pp.  128-131. 

States  that  the  wartime  administrative-territorial  changes  Illustrate 
an  important  aspect  of  the  economic  management  activity  of  the  Soviet 
state,  but  that  until  now  the  question  has  not  been  researched.  The 
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need  for  effective  management  of  the  economic  reconstruction  of  the 
[.  regained  territories  was  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  adminlstra- 

■ tive-terrltorial  changes.  By  January  1,  1946,  the  USSR  had  124  oblasts, 

i compared  with  96  on  January  1,  1941. 

Kuzeev,  R.  G.,  and  E.  K.  Minibaev,  "Sovetskil  rabochii  klass  v Velikoi 
Otechestvennoi  volne  (obzor  literatury)"  [The  Soviet  Working  Class 
during  the  Great  Patriotic  War:  A Review  of  Literature],  latoriia 
SSSR,  No.  5,  September-October  1975,  pp.  161-170. 

^ Provides  references  to  numerous  Soviet  books  and  articles  dealing  with 

the  management  of  labor  resources  during  the  war.  Works  devoted  spe- 
L ciflcally  to  labor  during  wartime  and  postwar  reconstruction,  however, 

are  few  (p.  166).  The  review  notes  the  lack  of  works  dealing  with 
specialized  aspects,  such  as  the  working  class  and  the  evacuation  of 
Industry,  the  role  of  labor  draft  in  providing  the  needed  industrial 
I labor  force,  and  eliminating  the  labor  turnover  problem.  Only  one 

specialized  study  exists  on  the  experience  of  supplying  the  basic  needs 
il  of  the  labor  force  during  the  war  (A.  V.  Liubimov,  Torgovlia  i enabzhenie 

r V gody  Velikoi  Otechestvennoi  voiny,  Moscow,  1968). 

Liubimov,  A.  V.,  Torgovlia  i snabzhenie  v gody  Velikoi  Otechestvennoi 
|i  voiny  [Trade  and  Supply  during  the  Great  Patriotic  War],  "Ekonomika," 

Moscow,  1968,  231  pp. 

, A study  of  the  wartime  supply  of  the  civilian  population  written  by  a 

former  USSR  Minister  of  Trade  (1939-1948)  and  with  a foreword  by 

(Anastas  Mlkoyan,  wartime  deputy  chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's 

Commissars.  The  work  Is  recommended  for  the  use  of  Soviet  economists 
[ in  analyzing  the  effectiveness  of  the  civilian  supply  system  during  the 

I war  and  Immediately  afterward.  Covered  in  detail  are  the  Soviet  ration- 

ing system  and  the  principles  governing  its  distribution  norms  and  also 
the  variety  of  measures  employed  to  reinstitute  trade  and  concomitant 
production  in  the  regained  territories, 
i, 

Liushin,  Stepan  Pavlovich,  Trudovoi  podvig  volgogradtsev : istoricheakii 
ocherk  voaatanovleniia  i razvitiia  goroda-geroia,  1943-1962  [The  Labor 
Feat  of  the  Volgograders : Historical  Essay  on  the  Reconstruction  and 

[Development  of  the  Hero  City,  1943-1962],  Volgogradskoe  kn.  izd-vo, 

Volgograd,  1963,  225  pp. 

An  informative  and  well-organized  account  that  relies  on  Volgograd 
(Stalingrad)  oblast  party  and  state  archives.  Parts  I and  II  describe 
the  wartime  and  postwar  industrial  and  urban  reconstruction  efforts. 
Although  wartime  reconstruction  could  utilize  the  Moscow  and  Donets 
coal  basin  and  Leningrad  recovery  experience,  this  experience  had  not 
yet  been  generalized;  moreover,  recovery  problems  in  the  Stalingrad 
area  were  of  a different  nature  and  scale  and  required  novel  solutions. 
The  account  also  describes  urgent  economic  and  social  problems,  the 
immediate  solution  of  which  constituted  a precondition  for  the  assump- 
tion of  reconstruction;  these  included  reinstating  the  transport  and 
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power  systems.  The  account  stresses  that  the  most  important  factor 
in  industrial  reconstruction  is  the  correct  choice  of  the  main  links 
of  the  reconstruction  effort. 


Marchenko,  I.  E. , Trudovoi  podvig  raboahego  klassa  Belorusskoi  SSR 
(1943-1950  gg.)  (The  Labor  Feat  of  the  Working  Class  of  the  Belorussian 
SSR,  1943-1950],  "Nauka  i tekhnika,"  Minsk,  1977,  248  pp. 

A description  of  the  reconstruction  of  Belorussla's  industry  and  the 
reconstruction  of  its  severely  depleted  labor  foce.  The  study  relies 
primarily  on  various  Belorussian  archival  sources.  Considerable  atten- 
tion is  devoted  to  transport  recovery.  The  work  was  referenced  as  a 
1968  doctoral  dissertation  in  Kuzeev  and  Mlnlbaev  (1975,  p.  166). 

Margolina,  E.,  t/arodnoe  khoziaistvo  SSSR  v gody  Velikoi  Oteahestvennoi 
voiny:  bibliograficheskii  ukazateV  knizhnoi  i zhumal'noi  literatury 
na  nisskom  iazyke  (1941-1968  gg.)  [The  National  Economy  of  the  USSR 
during  the  Years  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War;  A Bibliographical  List 
of  Books  and  Journal  Articles  in  Russian,  1941-1968],  "Nauka,"  Moscow, 
1971,  460  pp. 

Not  available  for  annotation  at  the  time  of  compilation. 


Mavrodi,  Valentin  I.,  Kormunisty  Donbassa  V bor'be  za  vosstcmovlenie 
tiazheloi  promyshlermosti  v gody  Velikoi  Oteahestvennoi  voiny  (1943- 
1945  gg.)  [Communists  of  the  Donets  Basin  in  the  Struggle  To  Recon- 
struct Heavy  Industry  during  the  Great  Patriotic  War,  1943-1945], 

Izd-vo  Moskovskogo  Unlverslteta , Moscow,  1962,  62  pp.  i| 

Focuses  on  the  role  of  local  party  organizations  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  coal  and  heavy  industry  branches  in  the  important  Donets  Basin 
subsequent  to  the  German  occupation.  The  CPSU  Central  Committee  and 
the  government  defined  the  basic  directions  of  reconstruction,  with 
immediate  priority  placed  on  coal,  mining  equipment,  metallurgy,  coking 
chemicals,  machine-building,  and  power  Industries.  The  assistance  of 
other  regions  is  noted,  which  Included  supplying  labor.  During  the 
first  half  of  1944,  45  percent  of  the  labor  force  in  the  metallurgy 
Industry  of  the  Donets  oblast  was  made  up  of  minors  of  both  sexes. 

Mints,  L.  E. , "Nekotorye  voprosy  metodologii  podshcheta  poter'  narodnogo 
khoziaistva  v resul'tate  vtoroi  mirovoi  voiny"  [Some  Methodological 
Problems  in  Calculating  the  National  Economy  Losses  Incurred  as  a Re- 
sult of  World  War  II]  in  Uahenye  zapiski  po  statistike  [Scientific 
Papers  on  Statistics],  Vol.  15,  Moscow,  1968,  pp.  140-165. 

Written  by  a member  of  the  "Extraordinary  State  Commission  for  Ascer- 
taining and  Investigating  Crimes  of  the  German  Fascist  Invaders,"  es- 
tablished in  November  1942.  The  paper  is  a revised  version  of  the 
author's  report  to  the  Commission  in  late  1942,  dealing  with  war  damage 
assessment  methodology.  It  also  describes  the  organization  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Coomilsslon. 
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Mitrofanova,  Avgusta  V. , Raboahii  klass  Sovetskogo  Soiuza  v pemyi 
period  Velikoi  Oteaheatvennoi  voiny  (1941-1942  gg.)  [The  Working  Class 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Initial  Period  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War, 
1941-1942],  Moscow,  1960. 

Not  available  at  the  time  of  compilation.  Another  source  notes  that 
the  work  contains  a lengthy  chapter  (pp.  84-150)  on  the  evacuation 
and  relnstallatlon  of  Industrial  plants. 


Mitrofanova,  Avgusta  V.,  Raboahii  klaaa  SSSR  v gody  Velikoi  Otecheat- 
vennoi  voiny  [USSR  Working  Class  during  the  Years  of  the  Great  Patri- 
otic War],  "Nauka,"  Moscow,  1971,  575  pp. 

A discussion  of  Industrial  reconstruction  (Chap.  IX)  and  the  quantita- 
tive and  qualitative  changes  in  the  labor  force  and  aspects  of  training 
and  welfare  (Chaps.  X-XII). 


Molseenko,  N.  P.,  "Kommunlsty  v avangarde  vosstanovlenlla  zavoda 
' Zaporozhstal'"  [Communists  in  the  Vanguard  of  the  Reconstruction  of 
the  Zaporozhe  Steelworks]  in  Konmniatiaheakaia  partiia — organizator 
oavobozhdeniia  Sovetakoi  Vkrainy  ot  faahiatakikh  zakhvatchikov  [The 
Coomunlst  Party — Organizer  of  the  Liberation  of  Soviet  Ukraine  from 
the  Fascist  Invaders],  Kiev,  1975. 

Not  available  at  the  time  of  compilation.  The  title  is  cited  in 
Antonov  (1976). 


Morekhlna,  Galina  G. , Raboahii  klaaa — frontu:  podvig  raboahego  klaaaa 
SSSR  V gody  Velikoi  Oteaheatvennoi  voiny,  1941-1945  [The  Working  Class 
for  the  Front:  The  Feat  of  the  USSR  Working  Class  during  the  Great 
Patriotic  War,  1941-1945],  Sotsekglz,  Moscow,  1962,  479  pp. 

Not  available  at  the  time  of  compilation.  Another  source  notes  that 
the  work  contains  a chapter  on  "The  Evacuation  of  Production  Plants 
to  the  East  and  Their  Reconstruction  at  the  New  Sites." 


Morekhlna,  Galina  G. , "Vosstanovlenie  narodnogo  khoziaistva  Sovetskogo 
Soiuza  na  osvobozhdennoi  territorii  v period  Velikoi  Otechestvennol 
voiny"  [Reconstruction  of  the  Soviet  Union's  National  Economy  in  the 
Liberated  Territory  during  the  Great  Patriotic  War],  Voproay  iatorii 
[Problems  of  History],  No.  8,  August  1961,  pp.  41-60. 

An  early  attempt  to  review  Soviet  wartime  recovery  on  a national  scale, 
with  the  main  focus  on  industry.  The  paper  supplies  many  references 
to  earlier  Soviet  works  on  recovery,  but  its  documentation  is  derived 
from  government  archive  sources. 


Mutovkln,  N.  S.,  and  A.  K.  Sellanichev,  "Vellkala  Otechestvennaia 
volna  v sovetskol  Istorlografll"  [The  Great  Patriotic  War  in  Soviet 
Historiography],  in  M.  E.  Naldenov  et  al.  (eds.),  Ooherki  po  iatori- 
ografii  aovetekogo  obahaheetva  [Essays  on  the  Historiography  of  Soviet 
Society],  Izd-vo  Moskovskogo  unlv-ta,  Moscow,  1967,  pp.  178-206. 


A survey  and  critique  of  Soviet  works  on  various  aspects  of  the  World 
War  II  experience.  The  authors  list  a number  of  wartime  publications 
dealing  with  aspects  of  Soviet  wartime  economy  (p.  182),  and  also  list 
and  evaluate  postwar  Soviet  works  on  wartime  economy,  including  recon- 
struction (pp.  198-202). 


Nekrasova,  I.  M. , Razvitie  elektrifikatsii  SSSR  (40~60e  gody)  [Electri- 
fication Development  of  the  USSR,  1940s  to  1960s] , "Nauka,"  Moscow,  1974. 
Reviewed  by  E.  D.  Kozochkina  in  Istoriia  SSSR,  No.  4,  July-August  1975, 
pp.  182-183. 

States  that  Nekrasova's  work  discusses  the  complex  tasks  of  early  post- 
war development  of  the  electrical  energy  base  of  the  European  part  of 
the  USSR  and  describes,  in  particular,  the  Soviet  planning  organs' 
activity  in  defining  the  guidelines  for  postwar  development  of  elec- 
trical power.  The  last  chapter  deals  with  the  Interrelationships  between 
electrification  and  the  location  of  industrial  complexes,  urban  develop- 
ment, and  development  of  formerly  nonlndustriallzed  areas. 


Nesterova,  L.  V.,  and  S.  D.  Medvedeva,  "Zheleznodorozhnlkl  SSSR  v 1946- 
1973  gg.  (istoriograf iia  voprosa)"  [USSR  Railroad  Workers  in  1946-1973: 
Historiography  of  the  Problem],  in  V.  A.  Ezhov  and  V.  A.  Ovsiankin  (eds,), 
Raboahii  klass  SSSR  na  sovremennom  etape  [The  Working  Class  of  the  USSR 
at  the  Present  Stage],  Izd-vo  Leningradskogo  univ-ta,  Leningrad,  1976, 
pp.  84-92. 

Contends  Chat  research  interest  in  railroad  developments  during  the 
postwar  years  1946-1950  has  arisen  only  in  recent  years,  accompanying 
the  general  increase  in  attention  to  the  previously  neglected  postwar 
period.  This  review  focuses  on  the  available  literature,  including 
doctoral  dissertations,  dealing  with  railroad  labor  force  developments 
at  the  time. 


0 neotlozhnykh  merakh  po  vosstanovleniiu  khoziaistva  v raioruzkh,  osvobo- 
zhdennykh  ot  nemetakoi  okkupataii  [On  Immediate  Measures  in  the  Economic 
Reconstruction  of  Regions  Liberated  from  Che  German  Occupation] , Gos- 
politlzdat,  Moscow,  1943. 

A law  promulgated  Jointly  by  the  USSR  Council  of  People's  Commissars  and 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  (VKP/b) , defining  tasks  and 
procedures  for  resuming  agricultural  production  and  construction  of 
housing  and  railroads.  The  work  Includes  details  on  agricultural  tribute 
Co  the  state  from  Che  various  labor  force  segments. 


Pavlov,  Vladimir  I.,  KPSS  V hor'be  za  voaatccnovlenie  i razvitie  narodncgo 
khaziaiatva  v poalevoennyi  period,  1946-1952  gg. : po  materialam  Nizh- 
nego  Povolzha  [CPSU  in  the  Struggle  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
of  National  Economy  in  the  Postwar  Period,  1946-1952:  Based  on  Mater- 
ials from  Che  Lower  Volga  Basin],  Izd-vo  Saratovskogo  universiteta, 
Saratov,  1967,  66  pp. 
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A concise  description  of  the  main  aspects  of  party  organs'  leadership 

of  the  industrial  reconstruction  in  the  large  Lower  Volga  region  that  ! i 

Included  Stalingrad.  It  provides  the  basic  economic  Indicators  of  the 
extent  of  the  1943-1945  wartime  reconstruction  and  outlines  the  region's  '| 

reconstruction  program  of  the  1946-1950  Five-Year-Plan.  There  is  an  || 

informative  description  of  the  organizational  measures  for  supplying 
and  training  the  needed  industrial  labor  force,  including  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  local  party  organizations  in  receiving  and  placing 

demobilized  troops.  r 


Poliakov,  0.  V.,  "Do  uchastl  radlans'klkh  volnlv  u vidbudovl  narodnogo 
gospodarstva  URSR  v 1943-1944  rr."  [On  the  Participation  of  Soviet 
Troops  in  the  Reconstruction  of  the  National  Economy  of  the  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  in  1943-1944],  Ukrainskii  istoriaheskii 
zhumalj  No.  5,  1971,  pp.  88-93. 

An  article,  written  in  Ukrainian,  describing  the  participation  of  Soviet 
military  units  in  industrial  and  agricultural  reconstruction  efforts 
in  the  Ukraine  in  1943  and  1944.  The  documentation  is  almost  entirely 
from  various  Ukrainian  party  archive  sources. 


Prikhod'ko,  lu.  A.,  "Etapy  vosstanovleniia  promyshlennosti  v raionakh 
SSSR,  osvobozhdennykh  ot  nemetsko-fashistskoi  okkupatsli"  [Stages  of 
Industrial  Reconstruction  in  Regions  of  the  USSR  Liberated  from  the 
German-Fascist  Occupation],  Voprosy  istorii  [Problems  of  History],  No. 
5,  May  1969,  pp.  25-36. 

A discussion  by  a principal  Soviet  analyst  of  the  postwar  industrial 
reconstruction  of  the  characteristics  of  its  three  major  stages  between 
July  1945  and  1950.  The  article  relies  on  state  archive  materials.  It 
supplies  several  references  to  books  dealing  substantively  with  recon- 
struction in  the  Ukraine  and  Belorussia. 


Prikhod'ko,  lu.  A.,  Vosetanovlenie  industrii,  1942-1950  [Industrial  Re- 
construction, 1942-1950],  "Mysl',"  Moscow,  1973,  290  pp. 

The  major  published  analysis  of  the  Soviets'  World  War  II  industrial  re- 
covery. Abundantly  documented  from  Soviet  government  archive  sources, 
principally  Gosplan  documents,  and  published  works,  the  author  examines 
in  separate  sections  the  wartime  and  postwar  reconstruction  process. 

The  study  focuses  on  defining  the  essential  features  of  the  different 
stages  of  intrawar  as  well  as  postwar  reconstruction  and  the  specifics 
of  its  implementation  in  different  economic  regions  and  industries. 

The  preface  urges  additional  research  of  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  reconstruction  by  area  and  industry,  and  its  comparison  with  post- 
revolutionary reconstruction  and,  especially,  with  analogous  processes 
in  capitalist  countries.  A 30-page  section  of  notes  contains  numerous 
bibliographic  entries. 
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Prikhod ' ko,  lu.  A.,  "Vosstanovlenie  promyshLennostl  v osvoborhdennykh 
ot  nemetsko-fashlstskoi  okkupatsll  ralonakh  SSSR  (1942-1945  gg.)"  [Re- 
construction of  Industry  in  USSR  Regions  Liberated  from  the  German 
Fascist  Occupation,  1942-1945],  Istoriia  SSSR,  No.  6,  November-Dee ember 
1968,  pp.  9-24. 

The  author's  stated  purpose  is  to  provide  a more  comprehensive  picture 
and,  importantly,  to  elucidate  the  dynamics  of  the  reconstruction  pro- 
cess. The  author's  prefatory  comment  notes  that  Soviet  articles  and 
academic  dissertations  on  the  subject  have  been  largely  limited  to 
enumerating  the  concrete  achievements  of  Industrial  reconstruction  in 
particular  localities.  The  footnotes  supply  numerous  references  to 
published  Soviet  works,  dissertations,  and  archival  materials.  The 
article  distinguishes  the  differing  guiding  principles  and  priorities 
of  the  reconstruction  effort  during  various  periods.  It  also  describes 
the  developments  of  administrative,  planning,  and  supply  organizations 
for  the  wartime  reconstruction  of  the  regained  territories. 

Sablrzianov,  G.  S.,  Po  zakonam  druzhby  i bratstva.  Vzaimopomoshch 
narodav  SSSR  v kul’tumom  stroitel’stve  v gody  Velikoi  Oteahestvennoi 
voiny  i poslevoennogo  vossUmovleniia  narodnogo  khoziaistva  (1941-1950 
gg.)  [By  the  Laws  of  Friendship  and  Brotherhood:  The  Mutual  Assistance 
of  the  Peoples  of  the  USSR  in  Cultural  Development  during  the  Great 
Patriotic  War  and  the  Postwar  Reconstruction  of  the  National  Economy, 
1941-1950],  Tatarskoe  kn.  izd-vo,  Kazan',  1974.  Reviewed  by  L.  Usmanov 
in  Istopiia  SSSR,  No.  3,  May-June  1975,  pp.  196-198. 

An  examination  of  the  wartime  and  postwar  measures  taken  by  the  Soviets 
to  develop,  maintain,  and  control  the  education,  science,  culture,  and 
mass  media  establishments  in  the  non-Russian  republics.  The  work  also 
evaluates  these  measures  from  the  standpoint  of  their  effectiveness  in 
drawing  closer  the  different  ethnic  groups.  The  reviewer  recommends 
the  book  as  a serious  and  original  study. 


Savel'ev,  Vasllil  M. , Sovetskaia  intelligentsiia  v Velikxji  Otechest- 
vennoi  voine  [The  Soviet  Intelligentsia  during  the  Great  Patriotic  War], 
"Mysl',"  Moscow,  1974. 

Not  available  at  the  time  of  compilation. 


Seniavskii,  S.  L.,  and  M.  I.  Khlusov,  "Industrial 'nye  kadry  SSSR  v 1946- 
1955  godakh"  [The  USSR  Industrial  Cadre,  1946-1955],  Voproey  istorii 
[Problems  of  History],  No.  9,  September  1965,  pp.  29-45. 

Decrying  the  absence  of  works  on  the  postwar  industrial  cadre  (defined 
as  the  industrial  labor  force  and  personnel  in  construction,  transport, 
and  communications),  the  authors  review  the  manpower  losses  incurred 
during  the  war  and  the  subsequent  measures  taken  to  rebuild  the  indus- 
trial labor  force.  Richly  documented  from  official  archival  sources, 
the  article  also  supplies  references  to  existing  Soviet  works  that  have 
examined  the  subject  but  in  the  limited  framework  of  major  localities 
and  industrial  branches. 
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Skachkov,  I.  M. , Voastanovlenie  sel'skogo  khoziaistva  v oevobozhdennom 
raione:  Mozhaiskii  raion  Moakovskoi  oblaati  [Agricultural  Reconstruc- 
tion in  a Liberated  District:  The  Mozhaiskii  District  in  Moscow 
Province),  OGIZ-Sel'khozgiz,  Moscow,  1942,  29pp. 

A short.  Inspirational  pamphlet  by  a secretary  of  the  Mozhaiskii  city 
party  committee  that  describes  the  first  steps  of  rebuilding  the  agri- 
cultural segment  of  an  economically  diversified  region  after  three 
months  of  German  occupation.  He  depicts  an  extensive  effort  to  train 
women  and  teenagers  for  farm  work:  in  1942  these  constituted  the  main 
farm  labor  force  in  the  area. 


Sovetskii  tyl  v Velikoi  Oteaheatvennoi  voine:  abornik  statei  [Soviet 
Rear  in  the  Great  Patriotic  War:  A Collection  of  Papers],  P.  N. 
Pospelov  (ed.),  "Mysl',"  Moscow,  1974. 

Not  available  at  the  time  of  compilation. 


Tamarchenko,  h.  L. , Sovetakie  finanay  v period  Velikoi  Oteaheatvennoi 
voiny  [Soviet  Finances  during  the  Great  Patriotic  War],  Moscow,  1967. 

Not  available  at  the  time  of  compilation. 


Tlurlna,  A.  P.,  Formirovanie  kadrov  apetaialistov  i organizatorov 
kolkhoznogo  proizvodatva,  1946-1958  gg,  [Forming  the  Specialist  and 
Manager  Cadre  of  Kolkhoz  Production,  1946-1958],  "Nauka,"  Moscow,  1973. 

Examines  the  various  ways  in  which  Soviet  agriculture  was  supplied  with 
agricultural  specialists  and  managers  during  the  postwar  reconstruction 
period  and  subsequently.  The  book  discusses  the  efforts  of  agricul- 
tural educational  institutions  and  the  difficulties  plaguing  them,  the 
administrative  and  fiscal  measures  of  the  central  government,  and  the 
mobilization  of  specialists  and  administrators  from  the  cities  for  work 
in  kolkhoz  production. 


Topuzlu,  G.  N.,  "Pomoshch  bratskikh  soluznykh  respublik  v vosstanovlenii 
sel'skogo  khoziaistva  Moldavll  v 1944-1947  godakh"  [The  Assistance  of 
Other  Republics  to  the  Agricultural  Reconstruction  of  Moldavia,  1944- 
1947],  latoriia  SSSR,  No.  6,  November-December  1975,  pp.  94-103. 

Reconstruction  in  Moldavia  after  the  Soviet  takeover  in  1944  was  com- 
bined with  collectivization.  The  article  lists  earlier  Soviet  references, 
which  focused  on  the  socialization  of  Moldavian  agriculture.  Utilizing 
"new"  archive  materials,  the  article  provides  statistics  on  farm  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  credits  supplied  to  the  newly  formed  Moldavian 
kolkhozes  by  central  and  local  Soviet  agencies  outside  the  republic. 

The  chief  form  of  Soviet  assistance  was  in  providing  financing  for  re- 
construction work. 
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Uskov,  F.  F.,  "Uchastie  narodov  SSSR  v vosstanovlenii  khozlalstva 
ralonov,  poscradavshlkh  ot  nemetsko-fashistskol  okkupatsil"  [The 
Participation  of  the  Peoples  of  the  USSR  in  the  Economic  Reconstruc- 
tion of  Regions  Subjected  to  German  Fascist  Occupation] , latopiia  SSSR, 
No.  4,  July-August  1960,  pp.  93-101. 

Describes  the  forms  and  the  extent  of  the  material  assistance  supplied 
primarily  by  the  eastern  regions  of  the  USSR  to  the  wartime  and  early 
postwar  reconstruction  of  the  regained  territories.  The  article  is 
rich  in  various  statistics  and  provides  references  to  published  works. 


Vakser,  A.  Z.,  "Nekotorye  voprosy  Istorlograf li  industrial 'nogo  razvitiia 
SSSR  V poslevoennyi  period"  [Some  Problems  of  the  Historiography  of  the 
USSR's  Industrial  Development  in  the  Postwar  Period],  in  V.  A.  Ezhov  and 
V.  A.  Ovsiankin  (eds.),  Raboahii  klass  SSSR  na  sovremennom  etape  [The 
Working  Class  of  the  USSR  at  the  Present  Stage]  , Izd-vo  Lenlngradskogo 
univ-ta,  Leningrad,  1976,  pp.  92-102. 

The  author  claims  that  Prikhod'ko  (1973)  is  the  only  comprehensive  work 
on  industrial  reconstruction  on  a national  scale.  He  provides  13  ref- 
erences to  other  works,  dealing  with  organizational,  labor  force,  and 
interregional  assistance  aspects  of  reconstruction  in  individual  regions 
and  localities  (p.  96). 


Volkov,  I.  M. , "Kolkhoznala  derevnia  v pervyi  poslevoennyi  god"  [The 
Kolkhoz  Countryside  in  the  First  Postwar  Year],  Voprosy  istorii  [Prob- 
lems of  History],  No.  1,  January  1966,  pp.  15-32. 

Discusses  the  drastic  depletion  of  the  rural  labor  force  by  the  end  of 
the  war  and  the  reliance  on  women  as  the  main  work  force,  assisted  by 
children,  the  elderly,  and  the  infirm. 

Volkov,  I.  M.  (ed.),  Razvitie  sel'skogo  khoziaistva  SSSR  v poslevoennye 
gody  1946-1970:  ebornik  statei  [Postwar  Development  of  USSR  Agriculture, 
1946-1970:  Collected  Papers],  Moscow,  1972,  383  pp. 

Not  available  at  the  time  of  compilation. 


Volkov,  I.  M. , "Sel'skoe  khozlaistvo  i kolkhoznoe  krest ' lanstvo  pervykh 
poslevoennykh  let  v sovetskol  istoricheskoi  literature"  [Agriculture 
and  Kolkhoz  Peasantry  of  the  Early  Postwar  Years  in  Soviet  Historical 
Literature],  in  M.  E.  Naidenov  et  al.  (eds.),  Oaherki  po  istoriografii 
Bovetskogo  obshchestva  [Essays  on  the  Historiography  of  Soviet  Society] , 
Izd-vo  Moskovskogo  univ-ta,  Moscow,  1967,  pp.  215-237. 

A critical  review  of  the  literature,  which  terms  the  years  1946-1953 
"the  most  unresearched  period"  in  the  historiography  of  Soviet  agricul- 
ture. It  notes  also  that  a critical  analysis  of  the  existing  literature 
is  vital  for  future  research  of  the  question,  but  that  such  has  not 
yet  been  done,  except  f ragmentarlly  by  a few  authors.  The  review  notes 
that  false  assertions  about  increased  agricultural  production  during 


L 
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and  after  the  war  continued  to  appear  in  print  as  late  as  the  mid-1960s. 
"Objective  portrayal"  of  the  postwar  reconstruction  and  development  of 
agriculture  is  the  "most  important  task"  of  researchers.  The  reviewer 
also  criticizes  the  tendency  among  more  recent  but  unnamed  authors  to 
dismiss  entirely  the  importance  of  the  agricultural  recovery  experience, 
apparently  because  it  was  tainted  by  Stalinism.  The  numerous  references 
supplied  include  a number  devoted  exclusively  to  agricultural  recovery. 


Volkov,  I.  M. , Trudovoi  podvig  sovetskogo  krestianstva  v poslevoennye 
gody:  kolkhozy  SSSR  v 1946-1950  godakh  [The  Labor  Feat  of  Soviet 
Peasantry  in  the  Postwar  Years:  USSR  Kolkhozes,  1946-1950],  "Mysl'," 
Moscow,  1972,  293  pp. 

An  in-depth  analysis  of  the  postwar  reconstruction  of  Soviet  agricul- 
ture. Its  main  conclusion  is  that  the  organizational  form  of  agricul- 
tural cooperatives,  or  kolkhozes,  combining  collective  and  subsidiary 
private  farming,  effectively  proved  its  advantages  both  in  wartime  and 
during  reconstruction.  Although  the  study  is  ambivalent  regarding  the 
correctness  of  the  government's  reconstruction  policy  that  gave  top 
priority  to  forced  development  of  heavy  Industry  and  defense  with 
minimal  funding  allocations  for  the  debilitated  agricultural  base,  it 
also  provides  a critical  analysis  of  agricultural  policies  within  such 
a framework,  pointing  out  adverse  effects  that  could  have  been  avoided 
by  different  yet  compatible  policies.  It  conclusively  demonstrates  the 
interdependence  of  industrial  reconstruction  and  the  level  of  agricul- 
tural production.  Lamenting  the  lack  of  adequate  published  statistics 
on  agriculture  in  the  early  postwar  period,  the  study  relies  on  official 
archives  to  supply  some  of  the  essential  basic  indicators.  This  thor- 
oughly documented  work  also  provides  many  references  to  open  Soviet 
publications  relating  to  agricultural  reconstruction  during  the  period. 


Voznesenskii,  N.  A.,  Voennaia  ekonomika  SSSR  v period  Otechestvennoi 
voiny  [The  War  Economy  of  the  USSR  during  the  Patriotic  War],  Gos- 
polltizdat,  Moscow,  1947.  Available  also  in  an  English  translation 
entitled  Soviet  Economy  during  the  Second  World  War,  International 
Publishers,  New  York,  1949. 

Written  by  the  wartime  chairman  of  the  State  Planning  Commission  (Gos- 
plan) , this  book  contains  a special  section  on  Soviet  economic  re- 
construction during  the  war,  following  the  1943  party-state  decrees  that 
initiated  the  reconstruction  program. 


Zakon  o piatiletnem  plane  vosatanovleniia  i razvitiia  narodnogo  khoziai- 
atva  SSSR  na  1946-1950  gg.  [The  Five-Year  Plan  for  the  Reconstruction 
and  Development  of  the  National  Economy  of  the  USSR  for  1946-1950] , 
Moscow,  1946.  Also  available  in  an  English  translation  entitled  The 
Great  Stalin  Five-Year  Plan  for  the  Reatorat-  on  and  Development  of  the 
National  Economy  of  the  USSR  for  1946-1950,  Embassy  of  the  USSR,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  1946. 
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Supplies  the  text  of  the  law  on  the  postwar  Five-Year  Plan  and  com- 
mentaries on  the  main  industrial  branches  covered  in  the  plan.  The  plan 
places  priority  on  the  restoration  and  development  of  heavy  industry  and 
rail  transportation  as  the  preconditions  for  swift  and  effective  recovery 
of  the  national  economy.  Calling  for  a 48  percent  increase  in  indus- 
trial output  over  the  prewar  year  of  1940,  it  defines  iron  and  steel 
production  as  the  key  factors  in  the  rehabilitation  and  development 
of  the  economy.  Concrete  production  goals  are  set  for  each  industry 
and  each  republic. 


Economic  Recovery  in  the  USSR  in  the  1920s 

Blinov,  S.  I.,  "Vosstanovlenie  narodnogo  khoziaistva  strany  (1921-1925 
gg.)  V sovetskoi  istoriograf ii"  [Reconstruction  of  the  Country's  National 
Economy  from  1921-1925  in  Soviet  Historiography],  in  M.  E.  Naidenov 
et  al.  (eds.),  Ocherki  po  istoriograf ii  sovetskogo  obshahestva  [Essays 
on  the  Historiography  of  Soviet  Society],  Izd-vo  Moskovskogo  univ-ta, 
Moscow,  1967,  pp.  74-103. 

Examines  the  major  literature  from  three  periods  in  the  historiography 
on  economic  reconstruction  in  the  New  Economic  Policy  era  (essentially 
pre-Stalin,  Stalin,  and  post-Stalin).  As  the  fundamental,  comprehen- 
sive work  on  the  subject,  the  review  singles  out  Sovetskoe  narodnoe 
khoziaistvo  v 1921-1925  gg.  [Soviet  National  Economy  in  1921-1925], 
published  in  1960  by  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences.  This  work  concluded 
that  Soviet  Industry  had  basically  recovered  by  the  end  of  the  recon- 
struction period,  but  did  not  have  the  capacity  for  priority  develop- 
ment of  heavy  industry,  leaving  this  to  be  attained  in  subsequent  years. 


Golubtsov,  V.  S.,  Chernaia  metallurgiia  Urala  v pervye  gody  sovetskoi 
vlasti  (1917-1922  gg.)  [Ferrous  Metallurgy  in  the  Urals  in  the  First 
Years  of  Soviet  Power,  1917-1923],  Izd.  MGU,  Moscow,  1975,  230  pp. 

A detailed  and  extensively  documented  history  of  the  ferrous  metallurgy 
industry  of  the  Urals  during  the  Revolutionary  and  Civil  War  periods 
and  the  subsequent  recovery  and  development  programs.  The  experience 
of  coping  with  the  economic  and  administrative  disruptions  brought 
about  by  these  upheavals  is  described  in  detail,  with  special  atten- 
tion paid  to  production  planning  within  the  Industry  and  to  labor 
policies.  The  Introduction  presents  a survey  of  the  existing  Soviet 
literature  on  the  subject. 


Gromakov,  A.  (Lt.  Col.),  "Deiatel 'nost ’ Kommunisticheskol  partil  po 
razvitiiu  oboronnol  promyshlennosti  (1921-1925  gg.)"  [The  Activity  of 
the  Communist  Party  To  Develop  the  Defense  Industry,  1921-1925],  Voenno- 
istoriaheskii  zkumal  [Military  History  Journal],  No.  10,  October  1975, 
pp.  84-89. 

Outlines  the  measures  taken  by  the  Soviets  in  the  early  1920s  to  imple- 
ment priority  development  of  those  heavy  industry  branches  deemed  crit- 
ical for  the  country's  defense  effort.  The  article  provides  a number 


of  Soviet  references  for  the  1918-1920  period.  References  relating  to 
particulars  for  the  subsequent  period,  however,  are  to  Soviet  archival 
materials. 


Kurdiumova,  E.  A.,  Donbass  na  pod"eme,  1921-1925  gg.  [The  Donets  Basin 
on  the  Rise,  1921-1925],  Z.  G.  Likholobova  (ed.),  "Donbass,"  Donetsk, 
1976,  143  pp. 

Not  available  at  the  time  of  compilation. 


Latnikov,  V.  (Lt.  Col.),  "Razvitie  sovetskoi  voenno-ekonomicheskoi  mysli 
V 20-e  gody"  [The  Development  of  Soviet  Military-Economic  Thought  in  the 
1920s],  Voenno-istoriaheskii  zhurnal  [Military  History  Journal],  No.  1, 
January  1976,  pp.  103-109. 

Sets  forth  the  basic  arguments  of  Soviet  military  leaders  in  the  1920s 
regarding  the  country's  economic  organization  for  war.  The  major  prob- 
lems were  to  ensure  Soviet  economic  self-sufficiency,  to  develop  its 
weak  economic  and  technological  base,  and  to  plan  an  Industrial  develop- 
ment that  would  best  serve  wartime  needs.  References  to  Soviet  works 
of  the  period  are  supplied.  The  article  notes  the  influence  of  theo- 
retical propositions  of  the  time  on  subsequent  Soviet  economic  prepar- 
ations for  the  war,  and  recommends  the  study  and  evaluation  of  these 
works  in  the  development  of  modern  Soviet  military-economic  thinking. 


Pol'skii,  M.  P.,  "K  istorii  organizatsii  prodovol 'stvennogo  snabzheniia 
naseleniia  v pervye  gody  Sovetskoi  vlasti:  obshchestvennoe  pitanie  v 
1917-1920  gody"  [Toward  a History  of  the  Organization  of  Provisioning 
the  Populace  in  the  First  Years  of  Soviet  Power:  Public  Kitchens  in 
1917-1920],  Istoriia  SSSR,  No.  6,  November-December  1974,  pp . 149-162. 

Points  out  that  the  public  kitchen  as  a socialist  form  of  consumption 
has  been  examined  in  several  works  of  Soviet  economists,  but  that  al- 
most no  historical  research  has  been  done  on  its  development  and  im- 
portance as  the  means  for  solving  the  food  problem  of  urban  populations 
during  the  early  (War  Communism)  years  of  the  Soviet  state.  Various 
statistics  give  the  number  of  public  kitchen  establishments  in  Soviet 
cities,  the  number  of  adults  and  children  served,  and  calorie  counts, 
as  well  as  summary  descriptions  of  administrative  problems. 


Sovetskoe  narodnoe  khoziaistvo  v 1921-1925  gg.  [Soviet  National  Economy, 
1921-1925],  1.  A.  Gladkov  (ed.),  Izd-vo  Akademil  Nauk  SSSR,  Moscow, 

1960,  560  pp. 

A classic  Soviet  analysis  of  the  post-revolutionary  New  Economic 
Policy  period,  which  combined  economic  reconstruction  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  socialist  controls.  Chapters  cover  the  reconstruction  of  in- 
dustrial production,  agriculture,  and  transport;  trade  (including 
foreign  trade);  monetary  and  fiscal  policies;  and  Improvement  of  living 
standards  during  the  reconstruction  period. 
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Strizhkov,  lu.  K.,  Prodovol’ stvennye  otriady  v gody  grazhdanekoi  voiny 
i inostrannoi  interventsU,  1917-1921  gg.  [The  Provisions  Detachments 
in  the  Years  of  the  Civil  War  and  Foreign  Intervention,  1917-1921], 
"Naukaj"  Moscow,  1973.  Reviewed  by  M.  I.  Davydov  in  Istordia  SSSR, 

No.  6.  November-December  1974,  pp.  199-201. 

Evaluates  the  organizational  aspects  and  the  economic  and  political 
usefulness  of  the  provisions  detachments,  one  Bolshevik  solution  to 
the  acute  food  supply  problem  in  the  cities  during  the  chaotic  early 
years  of  the  regime.  The  primary  mission  of  these  detachments  was  to 
go  out  into  the  countryside  and  secure  supplies  of  grain  from  recalci- 
trant farmers.  The  book  clearly  does  not  dwell  on  the  violent  aspect 
of  this  enterprise.  The  review  comments  on  Strizhkov's  argument  that 
the  provisions  detachments,  composed  of  workers  and  soldiers  and 
subordinated  to  the  All-Union  Trade  Union  Council,  were  necessary  be- 
cause of  Che  swiftness  with  which  unions  could  mobilize  masses  of  work- 
ers for  actions  in  the  countryside.  This  comment  appears  in  the  con- 
text of  countering  an  argument  that  the  "provisions  army"  of  Che  People's 
Commissariat  for  Provisions  should  have  been  strengthened  instead. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  MATERIALS 

Goure,  Leon,  Civil  Defense  in  the  Soviet  Union,  University  of  California 
Press,  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  1962,  207  pp. 

Describes  the  doctrine  and  actual  program  of  Soviet  civil  defense,  and 
relates  both  doctrine  and  program  to  underlying  Soviet  attitudes  and 
beliefs  concerning  international  conflict  and  the  nature  of  possible 
future  wars.  The  then-available  evidence  regarding  the  Soviet  civil 
defense  program  is  viewed  in  the  context  of  Russia's  political  and  ad- 
ministrative systems  and  decisionmaking  processes.  Covered  in  detail 
are  the  organization  of  Soviet  civil  defense;  the  compulsory  national 
training  program;  means  for  protection  against  chemical,  bacteriological, 
and  radiological  warfare;  types  and  availability  of  shelters;  warning 
systems  and  evacuations;  preattack  measures;  and  plans  for  postattack 
operations  and  recovery. 

Goure,  Leon,  Soviet  Civil  Defense  Revisited,  1966-1969,  The  Rand  Corpor- 
ation, RM-6113-PR,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  November  1969,  111  pp. 

Initiated  in  the  1950s  and  upgraded  in  1961,  the  Soviet  civil  defense 
program  has  increased  in  scope  and  intensity  since  1966.  The  system 
is  considered  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  crucial  military.  Industrial, 
and  political  capabilities  in  the  event  of  a nuclear  attack.  Because 
of  economic  constraints,  special  shelters  have  been  built  only  for 
those  workers  engaged  in  critical  national  services.  The  remainder  of 
the  population  will  be  protected  mainly  by  means  of  evacuation  and 
dispersal  to  preselected  safety  zones.  Because  the  program  relies 
heavily  on  several  days'  warning  of  attack  and  is  primarily  concerned 
with  protecting  certain  population  elements,  the  Soviet  leaders  might 
be  very  sensitive  to  economic  damage  strikes  against  their  cities. 
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operations  for  industrial,  utilities,  and  transportation  facilities. 
In  any  case,  this  survey  leaves  no  doubt  that  Soviet  leaders  are  con- 
tinuing to  invest  heavily  in  civil  defense. 

AD  700  044 


Goure,  Leon,  f/ar  Survival  in  Soviet  Strategy:  USSR  Civil  Defense, 
Foreword  by  Ambassador  Foy  D.  Kohler,  University  of  Miami  Center  for 
Advanced  International  Studies,  Washington,  D.C.,  1976,  218  pp.  (Re- 
viewed by  Dr.  Joseph  Thach,  Jr.,  in  The  Friday  Review  of  Defense  Liter- 
ature, October  22,  1976.) 

Updates  Dr.  Goure 's  earlier  work  on  the  subject.  Thach 's  review  indi- 
cates that  the  author  again  stresses  the  vital  importance  Soviet  leaders 
have  attached  to  civil  defense.  Efforts  in  this  area  are  intended  to 
ensure  that  the  USSR  will  survive  and  function  efficiently  during  and 
after  an  all-out  nuclear  war.  Goure 's  contention  is  that  Soviet  civil 
defense  is  "the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  war-survival  program  in 
the  world  today." 


Jasny,  Naum,  Soviet  Industrialization  1928-1952,  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,  111.,  1961. 

Contains  descriptions  of  various  aspects  of  the  implementation  of  Soviet 
postwar  recovery. 


Jones,  Robert  H.,  The  Roads  to  Russia:  United  States  Lend-Lease  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  Okla.,  1969,  xix, 

326  pp. 

Based  on  an  extensive  search  of  published  official  and  unofficial 
sources  (American,  British,  and  Russian)  and  of  unpublished  documentary 
material  from  relevant  sources  open  to  scholars.  The  valuable  contribu- 
tion of  American  lend-lease  to  the  Russian  victory  was  not  publicized 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  although  at  the  Teheran  Conference  in  1943  Stalin 
said,  "Without  American  production  the  war  would  have  been  lost."  The 
depreciation  of  lend-lease  became  the  official  Soviet  propaganda  line 
toward  the  end  of  the  war  when  victory  seemed  certain.  The  dollar 
amount  of  lend-lease  shipments  between  1941  and  1945  is  estimated  at 
$10  billion.  This  Includes  millions  of  tons  of  foodstuffs  of  vital 
importance  at  a time  when  the  Germans  controlled  the  old  Russian  agri- 
cultural lands.  Tables  on  deliveries  and  a chronology  and  bibliography 
are  included  in  the  appendixes.  Another  work  on  the  same  subject  (not 
available  for  annotation  at  the  time  of  compilation)  is  George  C. 
Herring,  Jr.,  Aid  to  Russia  1941-1946,  Columbia  University  Press,  New 
York,  1973,  xxl,  365  pp. 

MacDuffie,  Marshall,  The  Red  Carpet,  10,000  Miles  through  Russia  on  a 
Visa  from  Khrushchev,  W.  W.  Norton,  Inc.,  New  York,  1955,  xiv,  330  pp. 
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An  account  of  one  man's  travels  and  Impressions.  The  author  first  met 
Khrushchev  in  1946  when  Khrushchev  was  Prime  Minister  of  the  Ukraine 
and  MacDuffie  was  head  of  the  UNRRA  Mission  there.  In  1953,  on  learn- 
ing of  Khrushchev's  rise  to  national  power,  MacDuffie  requested  and  was 
granted  a visa  to  revisit  the  Soviet  Union.  He  spent  65  days  there  from 
mid-October  to  late  December  1953.  His  trip  took  him  through  the  eight 
republics,  which  at  that  time  had  over  90  percent  of  the  population. 
MacDuffie  speculates  that  he  was  granted  the  visa  as  an  experiment  to 
elicit  a non-Communist 's  impressions  and  that,  because  he  had  seen  the 
devastated  Soviet  Union  in  1946,  the  Soviets  believed  that  he  would 
assess  its  1953  condition  as  a vast  improvement. 


Nimitz,  Nancy,  Soviet  Government  Grain  Proavrenenta,  Dispositions,  and 
Stocks,  2940,  1945-1963 , The  Rand  Corporation,  RM-4127-PR,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.,  1964,  xi,  113  pp. 

Deals  with  that  portion  of  the  Soviet  grain  output  that  is  delivered  to 
the  government  (up  to  one-half  of  the  annual  output).  The  study  presents 
estimates  of  the  allocation  of  government  grain  resources  among  current 
domestic  uses,  exports,  and  stockpiling,  in  1940  and  all  postwar  years. 
The  estimates,  derived  from  the  open  literature  available  at  the  be- 
ginning of  October  1964,  consider  data  on  output  of  grain  products, 
grain  storage  capacity,  rail  shipments  of  grain,  human  consumption  of 
grain,  and  the  foods  likely  to  be  substituted  for  it  in  periods  of 
austerity  or  abundance  (potatoes  and  livestock  products) . 

AD  608  609 


Nove,  Alec,  An  Economic  History  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Allen  Lane,  The  Penguin 
Press,  London,  1969,  416  pp. 

Chapters  entitled  "The  Great  Patriotic  War"  and  "Recovery  and  Reaction" 
in  this  compact  survey  are  of  particular  interest. 


Salisbury,  Harrison  E.,  The  900  Days:  The  Siege  of  Leningrad,  Harper 
4 Row,  New  York,  1969,  xi,  635  pp. 

Describes  events  and  conditions  in  Leningrad,  besieged  by  the  Germans 
from  September  1941  to  January  1944.  Salisbury  arrived  in  the  city  in 
January  1944  shortly  after  the  siege  was  lifted  and  spent  25  postwar 
years  assembling  materials.  He  talked  to  survivors  and  examined  Russian 
archives  and  secret  records  after  they  were  made  available  following 
Stalin's  death.  The  work  contains  descriptions  and  discussions  of  the 
role  of  Stalin's  political  police  during  the  war  and  of  the  many  blunders 
of  the  Russian  military.  In  February  1942  in  the  worst  days  of  the 
blockade,  architects  were  set  to  work  making  plans  for  what  came  to  be 
called  the  Renaissance  of  Leningrad.  However,  because  of  politics, 
Leningrad  was  the  last  great  Russian  city  to  be  restored  after  World 
War  ri. 


Supron,  L.  F. , and  F.  P.  Zverev,  Medical  and  Civil  Defense  in  Total  War, 
Ministry  of  Health  of  the  Belorussian  SSR,  translated  from  the  Russian 


and  published  by  Israel  Program  for  Scientific  Translations,  Jerusalem, 
1961,  406  pp. 

Based  on  the  stenographic  notes  of  the  1955-1958  lecture  course  of  the 
Belorussian  Institute  of  Advanced  Training  for  Physicians  and  published 
according  to  an  agreement  with  the  U.S.  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  A note  indicates  that 
this  edition  was  available  from  the  Office  of  Technical  Services,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 
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B.  AUSTRIA  AND  GERMANY 


1.  Recovery  In  Austria  and  Germany  Following  World  War  II 

Uhac  follo%ra  Is  a descriptive  foretaste  of  selected  sources  deal- 
ing with  economic  aspects  of  Austrian  and  German  reconstruction  after 
World  War  II,  which  have  been  abstracted  for  the  wider  bibliographical 
effort  on  recovery  after  disaster.  This  essay  is  not  a theoretically 
rigorous  analysis  of  Austrian  and  German  recovery  per  se.  The  scope 
of  the  research  did  not  call  for—and  resource  constraints  prohibited— 
this  level  of  effort.  Regrettably,  periodical  literature  had  to  be  ex- 
cluded, with  minor  exceptions.  Most  of  the  German  material  deals  with 
the  western  zones,  although  a few  items  pertaining  to  the  Soviet  zone 
were  included. 

A greater  number  of  sources  were  uncovered  Chat  dealt  with  Austria 
than  with  Germany.  Such  disproportionate  representation  may  reflect  a 
bias  in  the  library  collections  surveyed,  or  more  likely,  a dearth  of 
German  economic  materials  from  the  immediate  postwar  period,  when,  un- 
like Austria,  Germany  had  no  central  government  to  collect  and  integrate 
statistical  data.  Germany  was  more  profoundly  affected  by  zonal  divi- 
sions chan  was  Austria;  disputes  between  occupying  powers  inhibited  the 
sharing  of  such  economic  data  as  were  available. 

We  deal  first  with  the  sources  themselves,  especially  the  primary 
materials.  Themes  found  to  recur  in  the  sources  are  highlighted  to 
offer  the  reader  some  concrete  examples  of  actual  recovery  problems  and 
their  effect  on  the  restoration  of  normal  economic  activity.  Next,  we 
describe  the  reforms  of  1948  and  the  European  Recovery  Program.  Fi- 
nally,  we  discuss  two  dominant  themes  in  the  literature — occupation 
policies  and  foreign  assistance— as  well  as  some  others  mentioned  less 
frequently. 

SOURCES  DEALING  WITH  GERMANY 

Two  bibliographies  head  the  list  of  German  sources:  one  in  German, 
Sohnfttum  zwn  Marshall  plan  und  zur  wirtsahaftlic'nen  Integration  Eurepas 
(1953),  compiled  by  Adolf  Wittkowskl  (included  in  the  abstracts  under 
the  heading  "Europe"),  and  the  other  in  English,  Bibliography  of 
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German  Studies,  1945-1971,  compiled  by  Gisela  Hirsch.  The  source 
in  German  gives  a comprehensive  list  of  primary  and  secondary  ma- 
terials dealing  with  Marshall  Plan  aid  to  Europe  and  with  all  aspects 
of  the  process  of  European  economic  integration.  A separate  section 
deals  with  economic  aid  to  Germany.  This  work,  should  be  of  special 
assistance  to  those  interested  in  primary  materials,  such  as  laws  and 
regulations  governing  Marshall  Plan  aid  and  its  distribution,  reports 
by  various  agencies  on  aspects  of  aid,  and  listings  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  containing  items  about  the  European  Recovery  Program  and 
European  integration.  The  Hirsch  bibliography  is  a more  general  com- 
pilation of  sources  on  Germany  but  does  contain  a separate  section  on 
Germany  under  Allied  occupation. 

An  unusual  reference  available  from  the  Hoover  Library  is  a de- 
classified 1944  report  issued  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Strategic  Services 
(OSS)  entitled  "Control  over  Distribution  of  Industrial  Material  and 
Products  in  Germany."  This  report  examines  methods  developed  by  Albert 
Speer,  German  Minister  for  Armaments  and  War  Production  after  1942,  to 
promote  efficient  production  and  distribution  of  industrial  materials 
and  products.  It  gives  special  attention  to  economic  controls  and  the 
centralized  allocation  system.  After  the  war,  the  Allies  chose  to 
continue  many  of  the  Naz i-inst ituted  controls  over  production  and  allo- 
cation as  well  as  prices  and  wages. 

Armaments  Minister  Speer's  autobiography.  Inside  the  Third  Reich 
(1970),  includes  complementary  material  to  this  OSS  report.  Tne  work, 
discusses  Speer's  efforts  to  reorganize  the  economy  and  his  ministry 
for  more  efficient  war  production  after  he  was  named  to  the  post  by 
Hitler  in  1942.  The  primary  emphasis  is  on  political  and  personal 
recollections,  but  a fairly  clear  picture  emerges  of  German  economic 
conditions  during  the  final  years  of  the  war. 

Germany  under  Direct  Controls  by  Nicholas  Balabkins  (1964)  deals 
with  British  and  American  economic  policies  in  postwar  Germany,  and 
their  effect  on  German  industrial  recovery.  Balabkins  is  particularly 
critical  of  the  Whlte-Morgenthao  ^lan  for  the  pastorallzation  of 
Germany  that  Initially  formed  the  basis  for  U.S.  postwar  policy.  He 
argues  that  tight  economic  controls  Imposed  by  Allied  authorities — 
including  a continuation  of  the  Nazi-imposed  price  freeze,  embargoes 
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on  raw  macerlal  imports,  and  production  restrictions — contributed  to 
industrial  deterioration,  the  breakdown  of  the  monetary  system,  and 
affected  agricultural  production  as  well,  leading  to  a disastrous 
food  shortage.  In  his  opinion  these  controls  were  "an  integral  part 
of  the  Allied  policy  of  industrial  disarmament  of  Germany"  (p.  211) 
and  crippled  German  recovery. 

In  a concise  article  entitled  "Prices,  Money  and  the  Distribution 
of  Goods  in  Postwar  Germany"  (1949) , Horst  Mendershausen  describes  the 
development  of  the  German  economy  before  the  currency  reform  of  1948, 
focusing  particularly  on  Irregular  methods  used  by  citizens  and  busi- 
nesses to  cope  with  Allied  restrictions  and  controls.  Jack  Hirschleifer ' s 
Disaster  and  Recovery:  A Historical  Survey  (1963)  contains  a chapter 
entitled  "Germany's  Recovery  from  Collapse:  1945-1948,"  which  also  deals 
with  Che  negative  effects  of  Allied  economic  policies  on  industrial  re- 
covery. After  examining  alternative  explanations  for  the  slow  German 
Industrial  recovery,  Hirschleifer  concludes  that  the  policy  of  "re- 
pressed Inflation"  was  the  primary  factor  distorting  economic  behavior 
and  delaying  growth. 

Wilhelm  Hasenack,  in  Bilanz  der  Demontage  (1951),  like  Balabkins, 
looks  critically  at  the  Allied  policies  of  dismantling  German  capital 
assets  to  be  used  as  reparations,  confiscating  and  destroying  other 
industrial  equipment,  and  restricting  production  of  materials  considered 
to  have  war  potential. 

The  relationship  of  a strong  German  economy  to  a healthy  European 
economy  is  the  primary  focus  of  Albert  Wissler's  Wirtschaftseinheit 
Europa  (1949).  Through  production  and  trade  statistics,  Wissler  traces 
the  growing  economic  interdependence  of  key  European  countries  from 
about  1930.  By  the  time  war  started,  specialization  in  production  had 
already  taken  place;  self-sufficiency  in  food  and  raw  materials  had 
been  abandoned  by  Individual  countries  in  favor  of  the  active  exchange 
of  manufactured  goods  for  needed  primary  goods  or  foodstuffs.  Wissler 
recommended  that  the  Allies  recognize  the  economic  interdependencies 
already  established  among  European  states — although  disrupted  by  the 
war — and  adopt  an  "integrated  approach"  to  European  economic  recovery. 

In  a much  less  substantial  but  complementary  work,  "Der  europalsche 
Longterm  Plan  und  die  amerikanische  Politik"  (1949)  (included  in  the 
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abstracts  under  the  heading  "Europe"),  Fritz  Baade  uses  some  specific 
examples  to  show  how  low  German  production  damaged  the  economies  of 
other  European  countries  formerly  dependent  on  German  suppliers  for 
sophisticated  industrial  products.  He  too  argues  that  an  Integrated 
long-term  European  economic  development  plan  would  have  been  superior 
to  the  bilateral  approach  followed. 

In  a more  recent  study  (1975),  economist  Werner  Abelshauser  takes 
a second  look  at  German  economic  activity  between  1945  and  1948  and 
reaches  conclusions  differing  in  some  respects  from  sources  that  attri- 
bute German  recovery  wholly  to  fiscal  reform  and  Marshall  Plan  aid. 

In  Virtaahaft  in  Weatdeutaahland  1945-1948 , he  argues  that  in  spite 
of  war  damage  and  social  disorganization,  German  economic  recovery 
began  soon  after  order  had  been  reestablished.  Significant  progress 
was  masked  by  setbacks  caused  by  the  severe  winter  in  1946-1947;  and 
production  statistics  significantly  understated  actual  performance 
before  the  1948  currency  reforms  and  overstated  the  case  thereafter. 
Using  detailed  economic  statistics,  Abelshauser  argues  that  the  open- 
ing of  world  trade,  the  removal  of  import  restrictions  on  raw  material 
and  consumer  goods,  and  the  reversal  of  the  dismantling  policy  exerted 
a very  positive  effect  on  German  economic  recovery,  and  that  the  un- 
usually low  levels  of  economic  activity  immediately  before  the  currency 
reform  and  the  onset  of  Marshall  Plan  aid  exaggerated  their  effect. 

Two  official  sources  provide  excellent  data  on  the  activities  and 
goals  of  the  European  Recovery  Program  in  Germany.  The  first  is  a 
Joint  Report  of  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  Military  Governors  (Nos.  1-4,  Septem- 
ber and  December  1948,  March  and  June  1949).  The  second  was  Issued 
by  the  U.S.  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  as  a Country  Study  for 
West  Germany's  European  Recovery  Program  (1949).  Both  provide  large 
quantities  of  statistical  data,  insights  into  policy  goals  and  means, 
and  analyses  of  factors  affecting  economic  behavior  in  postwar  Germany. 
In  contrast  with  earlier  Allied  policy  statements,  these  publications 
reflect  the  positive,  activist  policy  that  slowly  began  to  supersede 
Morgenthau  Plan  policies  in  late  1946  and  that  was  directed  toward 
speeding  German  and  European  industrial  self-sufficiency  and  encourag- 
ing the  economic  integration  of  Western  European  nations.  The  ERP 
Country  Study  is  an  especially  valuable  reference,  clearly  analyzing 
major  obstacles  hindering  recovery  and  carefully  describing  exactly 
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how  Marshall  Plan  aid  was  to  be  allotted  so  as  to  help  overcome  these 
obstacles.  It  includes  separate  treatment  for  the  Blzone  (an  agreement 
for  the  merger  of  U.S.  and  U.K.  zones  was  signed  in  December  1946)  and 
the  French  sector,  which  joined  the  Bizone  with  the  currency  reform  of 
mid-1948. 

Decision  in  Germany  by  Lucius  Clay  (1950)  is  a valuable  memoir 
that  provides  a detailed  perspective  of  postwar  German  recovery  through 
1949  by  the  U.S.  military  governor.  A British  view  is  offered  by  W. 
Friedmann  in  The  Allied  Military  Government  of  Germany  (1947).  This 
work  stresses  the  relationship  between  the  occupying  powers  and  attendant 
political  implications.  Eugene  Davidson's  The  Death  and  Life  of  Germany 
(1959)  takes  a critical  (and  often  dramatic)  look  at  Allied  actions  in 
Germany,  including  related  political  factors,  and  follows  developments 
in  economic  recovery  through  1955. 

Among  the  items  reviewed  that  included  material  on  Soviet-occupied 
East  Germany,  four  were  selected  for  special  mention.  One,  Der  Deutsche 
Zweijahrplan  fur  1949-1950 , seems  to  be  an  effort  by  the  governing 
Socialist  Unity  Party  of  East  Germany  to  offset  the  propaganda  effect 
of  Marshall  Plan  aid  for  the  western  zones.  Another,  SBZ  von  1945-1954 , 
was  Issued  by  the  West  German  government,  and  chronologically  documents 
Soviet  acts  in  the  eastern  zone  during  the  period  indicated.  An  article 
by  Peter  Nettl  entitled  "German  Reparations  in  the  Soviet  Empire"  (1950) 
looks  at  the  extent  of  Soviet  seizure  of  German  capital  assets  as  war 
booty  and  reparations,  as  well  as  the  evolution  of  Soviet  policy  toward 
the  extraction  of  benefits  from  East  Germany.  Finally,  Wirtschafts- 
probleme  der  Besatzungszonen,  put  out  by  the  German  Institute  for  Eco- 
nomic Research  (1948),  is  an  excellent  collection  of  articles  on  all 
the  zones,  including  the  Soviet;  the  articles  Illustrate  how  zonal 
divisions  furthered  the  disintegration  of  the  German  national  economy 
after  the  war.  The  three  articles  on  the  Soviet  sector  deal  with  the 
organization  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  trade. 

SOURCES  ON  AUSTRIA 

Publications  of  the  Austrian  Institute  for  Economic  Research, 
directed  by  Franz  Nemschak,  dominate  references  to  Austrian  postwar 
recovery.  Written  in  two  series,  "Sonderhef te"  (Special  Issues)  and 


I 
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"Vortrage  und  Aufsatze"  (Lectures  and  Articles) , they  cover  Important 
aspects  of  economic  activity  from  the  end  of  World  War  II  through  the 
end  of  Soviet  occupation  in  1955.  The  eight  special  issues  Include 
two  studies  of  Austrian  domestic  energy  development,  two  overviews  of 
economic  activity  for  1947-1948  and  1949,  a piece  on  the  housing  situa- 
tion in  Vienna,  a study  of  the  productivity  of  Austrian  industry,  and 
a review  of  the  paper  industry.  The  lectures  and  articles  series  em- 
phasize currency  and  fiscal  problems  and  recommend  specific  economic 
policies  to  help  restore  economic  stability  by  encouraging  domestic 
savings  and  investment.  The  capstone  of  the  series  is  Zehn  Jahre 
osterreichische  Hirtsahaft  2945-1955,  also  available  in  English  as  Ten 
Years  of  Austrian  Economic  Development,  1945-1955 , issued  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Austrian  Industrialists,  Vienna,  1955.  It  summarizes  re- 
covery efforts  and  acknowledges  the  importance  of  foreign  assistance. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  publication  appears  to  have  been  to  en- 
courage foreign  investment  and  connnerce  with  Austria.  Many  of  the 
Institute's  publications  can  be  found  at  the  Hoover  Institution  Library, 
Palo  Alto,  California, 

A unique  source  worth  special  mention  is  Wien  bout  auf,  by  Hans 
Riemer  (Vienna  Rebuilds,  1947)  which  details  the  situation  in  Vienna 
at  war's  end  (the  capital  held  over  2 million  of  the  country's  7 million 
people).  Topics  covered  include  population  structure,  public  health, 
occupational  structure,  diet,  and  housing  availability.  The  primary 
focus  is  on  the  municipal  administration's  efforts  to  meet  urgent  short- 
term needs  for  food,  housing,  utilities,  medical  care,  burial  facilities, 
and  rubble  clearing,  and  long-term  needs  for  land-use  planning,  municipal 
construction,  and  the  maintenance  of  aesthetic  standards.  Investment 
priorities  for  scarce  resources  are  noted.  An  appendix  entitled  "Cut- 
ting through  Red  Tape"  advises  citizens  how  to  resolve  immediate  prob- 
lems such  as  removing  debris,  getting  a window  replaced,  finding  clothes, 
bicycles,  furniture,  etc.  Vienna's  skilled  administrators  from  the  pre- 
war period  apparently  served  the  city  well  during  the  postwar  reconstruc- 
tion effort.  Younger  administrators  who  had  held  office  under  the  Nazi 
regime  were  forbidden  to  do  so  after  the  war. 

A secondary  source  that  proved  to  be  exceptionally  detailed  is 
The  Rebirth  of  Austria  (1953)  by  Richard  Hiscocks.  An  examination  of 
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political,  economic  and  social  factors  of  the  Austrian  recovery,  the 
book  covers  foreign  assistance,  inter -Allied  relations,  and  fiscal 
policy.  An  extensive  bibliography  Includes  references  to  primary 
materials  in  German.  In  discussing  the  effect  of  Marshall  Plan  aid 
on  Austrian  recovery,  Hiscocks  asserts  that  long-term  economic  needs 
were  quite  often  sacrificed  in  favor  of  shoring  up  short-term  economic 
weaknesses.  He  maintains  that  gigantic  Industrial  complexes  left  un- 
finished by  the  Germans  were  given  the  largest  share  of  foreign  assis- 
tance, even  though  their  location  was  economically  irrational  from  the 
point  of  view  of  transportation  and  raw  materials  supply  and  they  would 
require  a disproportionate  share  of  available  capital,  skilled  manpower 
and  raw  materials  when  completed.  By  contrast,  medium  and  small  enter- 
prises employing  equally  large  aggregate  numbers  tended  to  be  neglected 

Particularly  useful  official  reports  were  "A  Country  Study  for 
Austria"  (1949),  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion (similar  to  the  one  noted  previously  for  Germany) ; and  The  Rehabil 
itation  of  Austvia,  1945-1947  (1948),  a series  of  four  volumes  (of 
which  nos.  2 and  3 were  available),  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Allied  Com- 
mission for  Austria.  The  ECA  publication  recapitulates  the  Austrian 
economic  situation  and  discusses  the  war's  Impact  on  the  government's 
efforts  to  reconstruct  the  economy.  Government  programs  are  evaluated, 
including  the  ECA  view  of  how  foreign  assistance  might  best  assist  the 
Austrians  in  achieving  long-term  economic  self-sufficiency.  The  need 
for  domestic  investment  capital  is  stressed.  The  Rehabilitation  of 
Austria  contains  graphs,  charts,  maps,  and  statistical  tables,  and  sums 
up  economic,  political,  and  social  aspects  of  Austria's  1945-1947  situ- 
ation in  considerable  detail. 

Although  numerous  references  pertaining  to  Austrion  and  German 
postwar  recovery  efforts  could  not  be  included  here,  the  sources  re- 
viewed illustrate  the  types  of  materials  available;  some,  as  noted  in 
the  abstracts,  include  bibliographies  that  may  guide  the  interested 
reader  to  other  specialized  source  material. 

SELECTED  RECOVERY  ISSUES 


As  the  sources  were  explored,  certain  issues  tended  to  recur. 
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Three  were  selected  that  seemed  to  have  especially  significant  impli- 
cations for  the  resumption  of  normal  industrial  production  and  economic 
activity — the  food  problem,  policies  of  the  occupying  powers,  and 
foreign  assistance.  A separate  section  highlights  the  Marshall  Plan 
and  1948  currency  reforms.  Where  appropriate,  references  are  made  to 
works  abstracted  in  this  report. 


1 


Background  Note 


Recall  that  German  forces  marched  into  Austria  in  1938,  established 
a Nazi  regime  controlled  by  Germany,  and  proceeded  to  Integrate  the 
Austrian  economy  with  the  German.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  German  eco- 
nomic Interests  had  inextricably  permeated  Austrian  Industry.  For  this 
reason,  and  also  because  many  Austrians  had  cooperated  with  Nazi  author- 
ities and  an  Austrian  army  had  fought  alongside  the  Germans  in  the  war, 
the  Allies  initially  decided  that  war  reparations  would  be  extracted  from 
Austria  as  well  as  Germany.  However,  acknowledging  the  active  Austrian 
resistance  that  had  operated  effectively  in  the  Tyrol,  and  other  miti- 
gating factors,  the  Allies  ultimately  decided  that  Austria  was  to  be 
regarded  as  a "liberated"  rather  than  a defeated  country,  and  would  be 
permitted  to  maintain  a native  federal  government  elected  democratically. 
But  a policy  of  "denazification"  and  confiscation  of  "German  property" 
was  to  be  followed  there  as  well  as  in  Germany.  The  overriding  Allied 
policy  objective — preventing  the  reconstruction  of  a German  war  machine — 
was  not  so  wholeheartedly  applied  to  Austria  with  its  small  population 
(7  million)  and  old-fashioned  industrial  structure.  (Germany's  popula- 
tion was  about  60  million  overall,  45  million  of  which  lived  in  the 
western  zones.)  Disputes  between  occupying  powers  were  less  debilitat- 
ing to  Austria's  recovery  efforts  than  to  Germany's. 

German  economic  policy  governed  both  countries  during  the  seven 
years  following  the  Anschluss  of  1938  and  oriented  Austrian  industrial 
development  to  suit  German  needs.  The  economy  was  highly  regulated, 
wage  and  price  controls  were  Instituted,  and  subsidies  established  to 
ensure  deliveries  of  food  to  markets.  Based  as  it  was  on  this  rigid 
system  of  centralized  controls,  the  Austrian-German  economic  structure 
collapsed  completely  with  the  Nazi  defeat.  As  the  Allies  entered  from 
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East  and  West,  the  two  German-speaking  countries  suffered  severe  eco- 
nomic and  political  disorganization  leading  to  looting  in  the  urban 
areas  and  brigandage  in  the  rural: 

Both  cities  and  countryside  returned  to  savagery.  As  in 
the  period  after  the  Thirty  Years  War,  when  wolves  roamed 
the  streets  of  what  had  been  thriving  villages,  now  again 
wild  creatures  Invaded  once-cultivated  places.  There  was 
the  wild  pig  plague,  as  the  Germans  called  it.  These 
animals  had  prospered  since  farmers  were  not  allowed  to 
have  rifles  or  shotguns  and  there  was  no  adequate  defense 
against  their  depredations.  In  herds  of  fifty  or  sixty, 
the  pigs  uprooted  potato  and  other  crops,  and  did  great 
damage  despite  efforts  to  fence  off  fields  and  farmers 
arming  themselves  with  bows  and  arrows.  [Davidson, 
p.  137.] 

The  primary  eastern  zones  of  both  countries  had  been  "liberated" 

I- 

by  Soviet  forces,  while  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  France  occu- 

I 

I pied  the  western  regions;  both  countries  had  suffered  extensive  damage 

to  industrialized  regions  and  urban  areas,  and  Austria's  prime  agricul- 
tural lands  taken  by  the  Soviets  had  been  the  scene  of  heavy  fighting. 

After  a semblance  of  civil  order  was  restored  to  both  Austria  and 
Germany,  the  occupation  authorities  set  about  Implementing  their  exist- 
ing plans  for  reconstruction,  which  had  been  largely  decided  on  before 
war's  end.  Many  of  these  plans  proved  unworkable. 


General  Obstacles  to  Recovery 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Administation  in  its  1948  German  Country 
Study  outlines  seven  major  obstacles  to  economic  recovery  in  Germany 
(this  list  is  in  most  respects  applicable  to  Austria  as  well):  (1) 
food  shortages:  (2)  coal  and  fuel  shortages;  (3)  consumer  goods  short- 
ages; (4)  raw  materials  shortages;  (5)  housing  scarcity;  (6)  transpor- 
tation breakdown;  and  (7)  fiscal  imbalance — the  volume  of  currency  in 
circulation  was  huge,  while  only  a miniscule  quantity  of  goods  was 
available  for  purchase. 

According  to  various  sources,  a number  of  factors  delayed  resolu- 
tion of  these  problems:  (1)  the  Allied  policy  of  pastorallzing 

Germany — including  reparations,  dismantling,  seizure  of  external  assets 
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and  attendant  uncertainty  generated  by  dismantling,  and  delay  of  fiscal 
reform;  (2)  occupation  costs;  (3)  rigid  control  of  foreign  trade;  (4) 
social  and  political  disorganization;  (5)  the  denazification  policy, 
which  excluded  many  experienced  businessmen  and  administrators  from 
all  but  manual  labor  positions;  (6)  decartelization,  which  broke  up 
large  economic  enterprises;  (7)  market  disruption;  and  (8)  economic 
policy  of  repressed  Inflation.  (See  Balabklns,  Davidson,  Hiscocks, 
Hlrschleifer , et  al.) 

Food 

The  acute  shortage  of  food  was  the  most  critical  obstacle  for 
reconstruction  in  both  Austria  and  Germany.  Neither  country  had  been 
self-sufficient  in  foodstuffs  before  the  war,  and  in  both  countries 
the  Soviets  occupied  agriculturally  important  regions,  notably  for 
grain,  potato,  and  sugar  production.  Food  from  the  Soviet-occupied 
sectors  was  diverted  for  use  by  the  occupier.  Before  the  war,  Germany 
had  paid  for  food  imports  with  exports  of  manufactured  goods,  while 
Austria  had  relied  on  foreign  exchange  earned  from  the  tourist  trade 
and  transit  traffic.  These  funds  were  no  longer  available. 

* 

Urban  areas,  which  had  sustained  the  bulk  of  war  damage,  were 
particularly  hard  hit  by  food  shortages,  a condition  acutely  aggravated 
by  the  influx  of  refugees  from  the  East — some  5000  to  10,000  per  day 
in  Germany,  a total  of  8 million  by  the  end  of  1946,  and  about  half  a 
million  in  Austria. 

The  Joint  Report  of  U.S.  and  U.K.  military  governors  for  Germany 
states : 

Warfare  ended  in  Germany  with  food  stocks  at  an  abnormally 
low  level,  owing  to  normal  seasonal  factors  plus  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  last  months  of  fighting.  Moreover,  the 


In  Germany  early  figures  indicated  that  20  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion— residents  in  the  largest  cities — had  suffered  60  percent  of  the 
total  destruction  in  terms  of  volume  of  rubble  per  resident.  (Arndt, 
1947.) 
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world  shortage  of  food  and  the  continued  utilization  of 
shipping  to  fight  the  Pacific  War  forced  the  cutting  of 
relief  supply  allocations  to  bare  survival  levels.  These 
circumstances,  together  with  the  collapse  of  the  Reich 
Government,  which  had  previously  directed  German  food 
supply  down  to  the  smallest  political  subdivision,  broke 
down  all  German  controls  over  the  Inadequate  supplies  in 
hand  and  in  prospect. 


The  passage  relates  the  initial  Allied  response: 


This  situation  dictated  a single  overriding  objective: 
establishment  of  rigid  controls  over  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  all  foods  to  prevent  the  mass  starvation, 
disease,  and  civil  unrest  that  would  endanger  the  objec- 
tives of  the  occupation  and  the  safety  of  the  Occupying 
Forces.  Military  Government  Food  Teams  were  quickly  de- 
ployed to  all  localities  to  determine  local  stocks  and 
delivery  prospects.  Central  programs  were  established 
in  each  zone  to  equalize  food  distribution.  World  food 
shortages  were  so  acute,  however,  that  imports  for  the 
U.S.  zone  of  occupation  in  April-June  1946  fell  to  about 
! 50,000  tons  per  month,  forcing  reductions  in  the  ration 

1 in  both  zones.  Equivalent  shortfalls  occurred  in  the  U.K. 

Zone.  Thus,  in  the  first  phase,  roughly  the  first  year 
I of  the  Occupation,  the  only  permanent  gains  were:  the 

reestablishment  of  controls  over  available  supplies;  the 
j beginnings  of  implementation  of  food  production  plans; 

1 and  the  fuller  understanding  both  by  military  governments 

and  home  governments  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task.  [Sep- 
tember 1948  Report,  No.  1,  p.  25.] 

Rations  during  that  first  year  of  occupation  were  cut  to  danger- 
ously low  levels  by  occupying  authorities — in  the  U.K.  zone  to  1040 
calories  per  day  per  person,  in  the  U.S.  zone  to  1275,  and  less  in 
the  French  zone  (Davidson,  p.  135).  Lucius  Clay  reported  that  only 
950  calories  per  day  were  actually  delivered  in  the  U.S.  zone  (p.  264). 
The  situation  improved  somewhat  after  the  1946  harvest,  but  the  severe 
winter  of  1946-1947  and  the  drought  of  summer  1947  brought  additional 
hardships.  One  source  comments: 

[The  (German)  situation  was  far  worse  than  in  any  other 

European  country,  and  the  brunt  of  the  hunger  and  its 


E secondary  effects  were  borne  by  the  old  and  the  young 

K and  those  who  were  too  poor  to  buy  what  food  there  was. 
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"Germany,"  Hoover  said,  "had  sunk  to  a level  not  known 
in  the  Western  world  for  a hundred  years."  Famine  edema 
was  appearing  among  children  and  adolescents  and  among 
adults,  too;  there  were  10,000  cases  in  Hamburg  alone. 

[Davidson,  p.  157.] 

The  Austrians,  too,  were  suffering  from  food  shortages — at  one 
point  80  percent  of  the  country's  food  was  being  supplied  through  some 
sort  of  foreign  assistance.  Vienna,  already  home  to  30  percent  of  the 
country's  population  and  serving  as  the  collection  point  for  refugees, 
was  especially  hard  hit.  As  an  administrative  and  financial  center  and 
provider  of  services,  Vienna  had  depended  on  other  parts  of  the  country 
for  food.  It  was  known  as  "the  hungriest  city  in  Europe"  between  May 
and  August  1945,  before  the  Allies  set  up  joint  control  in  place  of 
an  ill-prepared  Soviet  administration,  (U.S.  Allied  Commission,  Austria, 
The  Rehabilitation  of  Austria,  Vol.  2,  p.  24.) 

Both  Germany  and  Austria  suffered  from  a lack  of  transport  facil- 
ities to  ship  food  and  other  necessities  to  needy  areas.  Railroad  cars, 
tracks,  and  bridges  had  suffered  extensive  damage.  Many  operable  cars 
and  locomotives  were  seized  by  occupying  countries  as  reparations;  the 
Soviets  and  French  in  particular  engaged  in  these  practices  in  an  effort 
to  recoup  war  losses.  Cars  that  were  used  to  ship  trade  goods  to  other 
countries  frequently  were  not  returned.  Longer  routes  due  to  damaged 
tracks  and  bridges  led  to  greater  fuel  consumption  in  a time  of  fuel 
shortages,  further  hindering  efficient  distribution  of  the  food  that 
was  available. 

Short-term  measures  taken  by  the  occupying  authorities  to  deal 
with  the  food  shortage  included  rationing  and  central  control  of  food 
distribution;  supplying  seed  grains;  opening  up  fertilizer  plants 
(which  had  been  closed  because  as  chemical  producers  they  were  considered 
potentially  war -related)  and  farm  equipment  plants;  reducing  the  number 
of  grain- consuming  animals;  and  Increasing  the  planting  of  direct  food 
crops.  Thousands  of  railroad  cars  were  brought  from  the  United  States 
to  Germany,  and  those  locally  available  were  repaired  on  a priority  basis. 
These  actions  produced  somewhat  greater  calorie  values  for  the  popula- 
tion, although  the  diet  lacked  meat  and  eggs  and  other  high-protein 
foods . 
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Long-tenn  remedies  aimed  at  increasing  the  overall  productivity 
of  land  and  farm  labor  included  land  reform — distribution  of  acreage 
taken  from  very  large  farming  units,  and  exchange  of  village  plots  to 
consolidate  holdings;  improvements  in  crop  patterns;  and  a general 
modernization  in  farming  practices.  But  little  progress  was  made 
until  the  favorable  growing  season  of  19A8.  In  the  meantime,  imports 
of  food  meant  the  difference  between  survival  and  starvation  for  urban 
residents  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

The  food  shortage  had  profound  repercussions  in  the  Industrial  i 

economy  of  Austria  and  Germany.  Unable  to  survive  on  the  rations  avail-  I 

able,  city  dwellers  had  to  spend  a significant  amount  of  time  trekking 
to  the  countryside:  "It  was  far  more  rewarding  to  go  out  into  the 
countryside  to  trade  clothing  or  pieces  of  furniture  or  jewelry  to  the 
farmers  for  food  than  to  work  at  a dally  job,  even  at  coal-mining,  for 
which  special  benefits  were  given  in  the  form  of  increased  ration 
allowances"  (Davidson,  p.  134).  Those  without  goods  to  trade  could 
only  exchange  their  labor  for  food,  which  had  two  obvious  results:  It 
diverted  manpower  resources  from  production  lines  and  diverted  food 
from  the  centralized  distribution  process.  Farmers  could  benefit  more 
by  bartering  their  harvest  than  by  receiving  worthless  currency  at 
market.  Food  delivery  quotas  sut  by  the  Allies  were  infrequently  met. 

These  consequences  were  in  addition  to  the  low  level  of  labor  produc- 
tivity of  an  undernourished  work  force. 

Even  had  their  health  permitted,  factory  workers  had  little  incen- 
tive to  raise  productivity  for  money  wages  that  could  buy  little  more 
than  a minimum  food  ration.  Consumer  goods  were  in  short  supply  and 
Allied  authorities  would  not  subsidize  their  import.  Businesses  that 
could  pay  compensation  in  the  form  of  consumer  goods  and/or  a hot  meal 
a day  had  an  advantage  over  those  that  could  not.  Companies  therefore 
took  to  bartering  with  each  other  for  consumer  goods  that  could  be  used 
to  compensate  workers. 

Another  consequence  of  the  dire  food  shortage  was  that  businesses 
maintained  full  work  forces  even  though  operating  at  a fraction  of  pre- 
war production.  The  policy  that  only  workers  who  could  show  proof  of 
employment  were  eligible  for  extra  food  rations  provided  incentive  for 
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workers  Co  stay  on.  This  arrangement  permitted  businesses  to  hold  onto 
their  skilled  workers  while  they  waited  for  the  day  when  production 
could  be  expanded.  Skilled  workers  were  difficult  to  find  due  to  war 
deaths  and  the  prisoner-of-war  status  of  the  more  recently  trained. 

As  a result  of  this  practice,  employment  figures  for  the  immediate 
postwar  period  fail  to  reveal  the  actual  extent  of  unemployment  and 
underemployment . 

Thus  the  food  shortages  of  the  three  Immediate  postwar  years  fed 
a vicious  cycle  of  low  productivity  and  economic  stagnation  in  both 
Austria  and  Germany.  Another  factor  that  contributed  to  the  cycle 
and  that  has  been  only  touched  on  here  was  the  Inadequate  supply  ol 
energy.  Germany's  rich  coal  resources  were  heavily  diverted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  victorious  or  liberated  countries  (at  less  than  a half 
of  market  prices),  and  more  than  half  of  Austria's  eastern  oil  supply 
was  seized  by  the  Soviets,  leaving  the  western  provinces  short  of  oil. 
Austria's  newly  developed  hydroelectric  resources  had  been  tl*d  into 
a German  power  net.  Poland,  a traditional  source  of  coal  for  Austria, 
was  selling  this  fuel  at  exorbitant  prices.  Thus,  when  the  severely 
cold  winter  of  1946-1947  struck,  nearly  all  production  in  both  countries 
ground  to  a half  from  December  to  February.  The  hiatus  was  euphemist- 
ically c.alled  a "fuel  and  energy  holiday." 

Aside  from  the  burden  of  hunger  and  related  considerations,  several 
sources  cite  what  might  be  termed  policy  factors  as  explanations  for 
the  very  slow  economic  recovery  in  Austria  and  especially  in  Germany. 

Policy  Factors 

The  Allies  were  guided  by  the  general  goals  decided  on  at  Yalta  in 
February  1945,  further  developed  at  Potsdam  in  July  1945,  and  set  forth 
explicitly  by  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  directive  1067  (JCS/1067). 
Occupation  authorities  retained  many  aspects  of  the  highly  controlled 
economic  structure  instituted  by  the  departed  Nazi  regime.  By  main- 
taining the  existing  system  of  controls  in  Germany,  the  Allies  could 
closely  manage  economic  activity  in  order  to  prevent  the  rebuilding  of 
industries  with  war  potential;  to  extract  reparations  in  the  form  of 
coal,  capital  assets,  and  forced  labor  with  which  countries  who  had 
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suffered  Nazi  war  damage  were  to  be  compensated;  and  to  regulate  foreign 
trade . 

JCS/1067  specifically  prohibited  military  authorities  from  "taking 
any  steps  to  rehabilitate  or  maintain  the  German  economy  except  to 
maximize  agricultural  production"  (Clay,  p.  18).  Only  fiscal  measures 
deemed  essential  to  restrain  inflation  were  permitted. 

An  initial  decision  was  whether  or  not  to  implement  a currency 
reform.  In  Austria,  where  a federal  government  was  able  to  form  and 
pursue  the  nation's  collective  Interests,  a partial  currency  reform 
was  instituted  in  1945,  at  the  time  the  German  and  Austrian  currencies 
were  separated.  The  value  of  the  new  schilling  was  set,  and  60  percent 
of  currency  in  savings  accounts  was  blocked  to  reduce  the  swollen  quan- 
tity of  currency  in  circulation.  Thereafter,  reforms  were  carried  out 
piecemeal.  By  contrast,  occupation  authorities  in  Germany  could  not 
agree  to  reduce  currency  circulation  and  unify  the  currency,  relying 
Instead  on  direct  economic  controls  to  contain  inflationary  tendencies. 
Ceiling  prices  were  set  on  major  commodities  and  food  in  production. 
Together  with  restrictions  on  imports  of  raw  materials  and  consumer 
goods,  and  limitations  on  production  of  war-related  items,  the  re- 
pressed Inflation  policy  made  the  first  2 to  3 years  of  German  rebuild- 
ing a negative  lesson  in  how  to  promote  industrial  recovery. 

Like  individuals,  businesses  were  affected  by  the  lack  of  incen- 
tive to  increase  productivity  as  well  as  the  shortage  of  raw  materials. 
The  price  freeze  reduced  profit  margins,  in  some  cases  completely  elim- 
inating them.  Uncertainty  about  if  and  when  fiscal  reform  would  come 
created  a climate  of  business  conservatism.  Managers  put  off  increas- 
ing production  and  hoarded  raw  materials,  avoiding  the  accumulation  of 
money  capital  so  that  losses  from  possible  currency  reform  measures 
would  be  minimized. 

The  trekking  and  bartering  carried  on  by  individuals  in  their  ef- 
forts to  survive  had  its  parallel  in  the  behavior  of  businesses  in  the 
practice  called  "compensation  trading."  One  observer  describes  a 
typical  transaction: 


"Everybody  knows  that  to  get  cement  you  must  offer  coal," 
said  the  city  fathers  of  Stuttgart,  and  they  bought  liquor 
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brewed  in  the  surrounding  countryside,  shipped  it  to  the 
French  zone  in  exchange  for  cigarettes,  shipped  the  cig- 
arettes to  a Ruhr  mine  and  swapped  them  for  coal,  brought 
the  coal  back  to  a cement  plant  in  Wvirttenberg,  and  thus 
got  the  cement  for  reconstruction  work.  [Mender shausen, 
p.  656.] 


The  law-abiding  Germans,  loath  to  enter  into  Illegal  "black 
market"  arrangements,  computed  the  equivalent  quantities  of  goods  at 
legal  or  near-legal  prices.  Some  adjustments  were  made  for  the  in- 
appropriateness of  the  frozen  price  structure: 


For  instance,  the  going  rate  for  the  widespread  bilateral 
exchange  of  cement  for  coal  was  one  ton  of  coal  for  one 
ton  of  cement.  At  legal  prices,  one  ton  of  coal  was  the 
equivalent  of  one  half  ton  of  cement . The  balance  due 
the  cement  producer  at  legal  prices  would  usually  be 
settled  in  money.  This  was  for  bookkeeping  purposes 
chiefly.  [Mender shausen,  p.  657.] 


The  practice  apparently  flourished  in  the  Soviet  zone  as  well,  where 
it  is  reported. 


a big  chemical  plant  . . . was  known  to  have  a detailed 
list  showing  the  exchange  equivalencies  of  a hundredweight 
of  fertilizer  in  terms  of  coal,  flour,  potatoes  and  other 
goods,  for  the  benefit  of  its  customers.  [Mender shausen, 
p.  657.] 

Various  sources  indicate  that  nearly  50  percent  or  more  of  all 
business  transactions  were  handled  through  compensation  trading  or 
some  other  form  of  bilateral  exchange.  The  time  and  energy  required 
to  locate  the  right  partners  for  these  complex  transactions  further 
reduced  the  levels  of  efficiency  and  the  effort  that  could  be  devoted 
to  economic  recovery  per  se.  This  pr imitivization  of  the  German,  and 
to  some  extent  the  Austrian,  economy  provided  a survival  mechanism 
for  businesses  and  individuals  in  an  environment  where  money  had  lost 
its  significance,  and  raw  materials,  food,  consumer  and  capital  goods 


were  scarce. 
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Products  Dianufactured  under  Che  rigid  price  ceilings  often  did 
not  bring  enough  revenue  to  cover  cost  of  production.  One  result  was 
that  manufacturers  tried  to  get  around  the  price  controls  by  turning 
to  the  production  of  "new"  goods — items  that  had  not  been  produced 
at  the  time  controls  were  imposed,  and  that  consequently  had  no  set 
price  ceilings:  ashtrays,  fancy  lamps,  dolls,  chandeliers,  candle- 
sticks, etc.  Thus  items  with  relatively  little  utility  were  turned 
to  as  alternatives  to  palls,  plates,  cups,  and  basic  necessities  whose 
production  showed  a loss,  and  energy,  raw  materials,  labor,  and  capital 
were  diverted  from  activity  that  would  have  better  promoted  economic 
recovery . 

Because  goods  and  raw  materials  were  scarce  and  money  plentiful, 
many  companies  that  were  allocated  supplies  of  raw  materials  or  semi- 
finished products  would  hoard  them  or  sell  them  on  the  black  market 
rather  than  use  them  in  production  at  a loss.  This  practice  was  made 
possible  by  the  allocation  system  instituted  in  the  Western  zones  which 
was  "production  oriented"  (Balabklns,  p.  149).  Quotas  of  fuel  and  raw 
materials  were  allotted  on  the  basis  of  production  potential  rather 
than  actual  production  or  sales. 

In  mid-1947  a revised  system  based  on  actual  sales  performance 
was  instituted;  but  by  that  time  Allied  recovery  policy  was  becoming 
more  positive,  and  indications  were  that  currency  reform  might  be  imple- 
mented and  reduce  the  amount  of  cash  in  circulation.  Thus  businesses 
preferred  to  hoard  large  stocks  of  finished  goods  and  raw  materials 
whose  value  would  be  solidly  maintained  after  the  reforms. 

Several  reasons  lay  behind  the  Allied  decision  to  take  a new 
approach  to  German  economic  recovery.  First,  ongoing  costs  for  stopgap 
relief  efforts  were  too  much  to  bear — the  United  States  and  Britain 
were  paying  more  than  $600  million  a year  to  occupy  Germany  (Davidson, 
p.  160);  second,  the  realization  had  set  in  that  all  of  Europe  was 
affected  by  the  German  economy  and  could  not  recover  without  healthy 
German  industrial  production;  third,  difficulties  with  the  Soviet  Union 
deepened,  and  the  Western  Allies  became  resigned  to  the  need  to  proceed 
with  currency  reform  and  unification  of  their  zones  in  view  of  Soviet 
intransigence;  and  finally,  the  policy  of  reparations  extraction  had  to 
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be  reversed  because  the  United  States  often  ended  up  paying  for  capital 
assets  to  replace  those  taken  for  reparations  by  other  occupying  states. 

REFORMS  OF  1948  AND  THE  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY  PROGRAM 

In  1948  the  Western  Allies  decided  to  go  ahead  with  currency  re- 
form without  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  leaders  were  asking  unacceptable 
concessions  in  return  for  their  cooperation.  In  Germany,  about  90 
percent  of  the  money  supply  was  withdrawn  from  circulation.  Taxes  were 
generally  lowered,  and  a uniform  exchange  rate  between  the  new  Deutsch- 
mark and  the  dollar  was  fixed.  This  latter  measure  was  particularly 
needed  to  replace  the  many  different  conversion  rates  used  to  link 
German  prices  to  foreign  prices  in  foreign  trade  transactions  (Mender- 
shausen,  1949). 

The  all-comprehensive  controls  on  prices,  rationing,  and  allocation 
were  withdrawn,  triggering  an  orgy  of  buying  as  hoarded  goods  appeared 
for  sale.  Prices  began  to  climb  steadily  upward.  The  reestablishment 
of  normal  markets  proceeded,  with  some  retrogression  at  times  in  certain 
areas.  But  substantial  recovery  of  the  overall  economy  after  the  mid- 
1948  reforms  is  indicated  by  an  increase  in  the  bizonal  index  of  indus- 
trial production  of. 53  percent  between  June  and  December  1948,  from  51 
to  78  percent  of  1936  production  levels  (Mendershausen) . 

Long-Term  Recovery  and  the  Marshall  Plan 

Although  it  suffered  extensive  damage  during  the  war,  the  German 
industrial  plant  was  essentially  modern  and  the  work  force  skilled  and 
disciplined.  Moreover,  sufficient  industrial  expansion  had  taken  place 
during  the  war  to  nearly  compensate  for  plants  destroyed.  The  potential 
for  economic  growth  was  there  to  be  unleashed  after  restrictions  on 
imports  of  raw  materials  and  the  uncertainties  created  by  dismantling 
and  postponement  of  currency  reforms  were  removed. 

By  contrast,  Austria's  industrial  plant  was  somewhat  limited  and 
obsolete  before  the  German  occupation.  Although  the  Germans  began  con- 
struction of  modern  heavy  industry  in  Austria  during  the  war,  this  had 
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been  heavily  bombed.  The  lumber  and  paper  industry — a crucial  earner 
of  foreign  exchange — and  the  mining  industries  still  used  inefficient 
methods  and  obsolete  equipment.  Moreover,  while  German  export  markets 
remained  essentially  intact  in  Western  Europe,  traditional  Austrian 
markets  had  disappeared  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Austria  appears  to 
have  had  further  to  go  than  Germany  in  establishing  a healthy  economy. 

European  Recovery  Program  aid  was  vital  to  the  restoration  and 
modernization  of  Austrian  industry,  especially  by  providing  long-term 
investment  capital  for  rebuilding  and  modernizing  the  industrial  plant, 
and  by  encouraging  the  development  of  trade  between  Austria  and  Western 
countries.  Another  benefit  was  the  stabilization  of  the  Austrian  fi- 
nancial structure:  ERP  funds  were  used  to  offset  trade  deficits  and 
soften  the  impact  of  currency  reform  measures. 

ERP  assistance  was  provided  in  three  ways:  (1)  through  direct 
annual  grants  of  dollars  to  cover  the  import  of  essential  goods  (pri- 
marily from  the  Western  hemisphere,  but  also  of  urgently  needed  raw 
materials  such  as  hard  coal  from  Poland) ; (2)  through  indirect  aid  in 
the  form  of  drawing  rights  that  allowed  Austria  to  import  goods  from 
European  countries  with  which  she  had  trade  imbalances  with  payment 
collected  from  the  United  States;  and  (3)  through  the  use  of  counter- 
part funds,  whereby  goods  imported  into  Austria  with  the  use  of  ERP 
dollars  were  paid  for  in  Austrian  schillings,  which  were  then  de- 
posited in  a special  account  of  the  Austrian  National  Bank  to  be  used 
for  long-term  investment  projects. 

The  criteria  applied  to  sectors  to  determine  the  kind  and  amount 
of  aid  to  be  given  and  the  effect  of  ERP  aid  on  these  various  sectors 
in  achieving  the  long-term  goal  of  economic  recovery  are  discussed  in 
Richard  Hiscock’s  The  Rebirth  of  Austria,  Nemschak's  Ten  Years  of 
Austrian  Recovery,  and  the  ERP  Country  Study  for  Austria. 

The  ERP  aid  program  contained  provisions  for  monitoring  and  in- 
volved sizable  administrative  costs.  To  minimize  these  costs  and 
maximize  benefits,  certain  principles  were  followed  in  determining 
where  assistance  should  be  given. 

5i 

For  example,  the  German-built  city  of  Wiener  Neustadt,  housing 
a huge  Messerschmidt  plant,  had  been  reduced  in  population  from  45,000 
to  860. 
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First,  no  American  dollars  were  to  be  invested  in  the  Soviet 

zone. 

Second,  large  size  was  a positive  factor  because  sizable  indus- 
tries could  be  more  efficiently  monitored  and  controlled.  National- 
ized industries  operated  under  state  control  were  therefore  likely 
recipients. 

Third,  product  exportability  was  considered.  Because  of  hard 
currency  shortages,  many  countries  were  limiting  imports;  Austrian 
exports  therefore  had  to  be  geared  to  world  market  needs. 

Fourth,  heavy  industrial  plants  begun  by  the  Germans  were  to  be 
completed  and  assisted  to  operate.  Although  built  with  German  national 
Interests  in  mind  from  the  point  of  view  of  location,  capital  supply, 
labor  supply,  energy  consumption,  and  raw  materials  availability,  they 
had  several  attractive  attributes  for  Investment  purposes.  Most  were 
in  the  U.S.  zone  of  occupation,  had  been  nationalized,  produced  goods 
in  great  demand,  had  modern  layouts  and  equipment,  would  respond  to 
a large  capital  investment,  and  employed  a large  labor  force. 

Impact  of  ERF  Aid  on  Sectors  of  the  Austrian  Economy 

Agriculture.  ERP  agricultural  goals  were  modest.  Efforts  cen- 
tered around  increasing  the  supply  of  farm  equipment  and  feed  grains, 
and  encouraging  the  use  of  fertilizers.  Problems  arose  from  the  small 
size  of  farms,  peasant  resistance  to  new  methods,  and  declining  labor 
supply.  Capital  outlay  alone  could  not  solve  these  problems.  (Even 
after  ERP,  fertilizer  and  feed  grains  remained  in  short  supply.)  The 
black  market  in  food  products  did  end,  however,  and  food  prices  grad- 
ually adjusted  upward. 

Forestry.  Only  time  could  restore  Austria's  lumber  resources,  , 
but  ERP  helped  by  financing  the  modernization  of  primitive  methods  of 
lumbering  and  milling,  and  the  paper  and  wood  Industry 'responded  well. 
Prewar  wood  product  exports  had  made  up  10  percent  of  export  value; 
by  1951,  this  figure  reached  17  percent. 

Heavy  Industry.  Iron  and  steel  alone  took  50  percent  of  counter- 
part funds  during  1949-1950.  Unfinished  plants  were  completed,  damage 
was  repaired,  dismantled  facilities  were  n many  cases  replaced,  and 
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retoollng  for  peacetime  production  was  undertaken.  Heavy  industry  was 
responsive  to  this  assistance;  aluminum,  for  example,  became  an  im- 
portant export  item. 

Consumer  Goods.  Consumer  goods  industries  such  as  textiles  and 
small  crafts,  which  had  been  the  foundation  of  Austrian  exports  before 
the  war,  were  neglected  in  postwar  recovery  efforts,  although  they 
employed  nearly  as  much  of  the  work  force  as  did  heavier  industry. 

Many  of  these  industries  were  too  small  or  not  sufficiently  export- 
oriented  to  receive  ERP  funds. 

Fuel  and  Power.  Investment  in  the  energy  sector  paid  rich  divi- 
dends in  Austria.  Hydroelectric  power  potential  was  developed — and 
absorbed  most  of  the  Investment  in  this  sector.  The  efficiency  and 
productivity  of  coal  mining  efforts  were  considerably  improved  through 
ERP  aid.  The  1951  coal  production  level  was  48  percent  above  1937. 

Steam  power  plants  were  constructed  to  supplement  hydroelectric  fa- 
cilities. Some  hydroelectric  power  was  exported  to  Germany,  and  thus 
earned  needed  foreign  exchange. 

Railroads . The  railroads  constituted  the  greatest  single  economic 
enterprise  in  Austria,  and  a crucial  medium  for  earning  foreign  ex- 
change. Railroad  recovery  was  initially  hindered  by  severe  overemploy- 
ment. Consequently,  unneeded  workers  were  pensioned  off,  with  the 
result  that  inactive  workers  outnumbered  active  for  a time  and  required 
one-third  of  the  total  railroad  budget. 

ERP  aid  repaired  bridges  and  tracks,  replaced  cars  and  locomotives, 
and  extended  line  electrification,  reducing  the  need  for  coal.  Progress 
was  slow,  but  by  the  end  of  1949  most  of  the  war  damage  had  been  re- 
paired and  much  electrification  completed. 

Tourism.  In  1936-1937,  earnings  from  the  tourist  Industry  had 
covered  80  percent  of  Austria's  foreign  exchange  deficit.  But  after 
the  war,  money  for  touring  was  not  available,  facilities  no  longer 
existed,  food  for  tourists  could  not  be  spared,  and  zonal  divisions 
made  travel  inconvenient.  ERP  provided  separate  food  rations  for 
tourists,  simplified  procedures  for  crossing  zones,  and  provided  coun- 
terpart funds  for  the  construction  of  hotels,  ski  lifts,  cable  railways, 
and  tourist  offices.  Still,  improvement  was  slow.  In  1951-1952, 
tourist  revenues  offset  only  19  percent  of  the  foreign  trade  deficit. 
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Foreign  Trade.  We  have  already  noted  that  ERP  funds  covered  trade 
imbalances,  and  ERP  funding  policies  encouraged  new  markets  and  export- 
able goods.  The  value  of  Austrian  exports  increased  from  26  percent 
of  the  1937  level  in  1947  to  110  percent  of  the  1937  level  in  1951. 
(Imports  jumped  from  24  to  87  percent  during  the  same  period.)  But 
the  production  of  traditional  Austrian  exports  valued  because  of  their 
quality  and  craftsmanship  lagged,  and  the  effect  of  this  economic  weak- 
ness was  felt  in  1951-1952  during  a stagnant  period  marked  by  an  in- 
crease in  unemployment. 

Final  Currency  Reform  and  the  Establishment  of 
a Healthy  Austrian  Economy 

Unlike  the  German  case,  where  currency  reform  was  imposed  by  occu- 
pation authorities  who  were  not  so  vulnerable  to  domestic  political 
reaction,  the  Austrian  coalition  government  had  been  reluctant  to 
jeopardize  political  support  by  initiating  complete  currency  reform. 

Thus  the  period  of  recovery  had  been  marked  by  cycles  of  high  infla- 
tion, leveled  temporarily  with  partial  currency  reform  and  wage-price 
agreements,  followed  by  renewed  inflation.  A final  currency  reform 
In  1952,  however,  completed  the  harnessing  of  inflationary  forces  from 
the  war  and  its  aftermath. 

Under  an  agreement  in  1955  the  Soviet  Union  pledged  to  withdraw 
from  occupation  of  eastern  Austria.  Although  the  Soviets  extracted 
sizable  deliveries  of  oil  over  the  following  10  years  in  return, 

Austria  regained  control  over  her  own  oil  fields  and  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  resources  of  her  eastern  sector.  The  economic  base 
of  the  country  had  not  only  been  restored  but  modernized  and  expanded. 

FINAL  OBSERVATIONS 

Much  of  the  material  surveyed  relates  to  one  of  two  dominant 
themes:  (1)  the  economic  Implications  of  occupation  policies;  and  (2) 

the  role  of  foreign  assistance  in,  first,  assuring  survival  and,  second, 
promoting  industrial  recovery.  Certain  other  issues  are  only  touched 
on  in  the  literature  but  deserve  mention:  expansion  of  industrial  pro- 
duction during  wartime;  use  of  third-country  territory  as  a supplementary 
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Industrlal  and  resource  base;  and  political  conflicts  connected  with 
the  recovery  process. 

Occupation  Policies 

Postwar  Austria  and  Germany  were  defeated,  occupied,  and  segmented 
countries.  If  any  recovery  plans  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Nazis,  these 
disappeared  with  the  fallen  regimes.  Recovery  plans  and  procedures 
were  decided  on  by  foreign  governments,  not  by  the  local  governments 
as  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus  sources  on  recovery  efforts  between  1945 
and  1948  are  perhaps  more  Instructive  on  the  question  of  how  economic 
reconstruction  might  be  limited  and  channeled  in  an  adversary  country 
to  suit  the  goals  of  the  victorious  power  than  on  the  broader  question 
of  how  to  promote  postwar  recovery.  The  literature  pays  particular 
attention  to  procedures  such  as  dismantling,  controls  on  industrial 
production,  occupational  restrictions,  zonal  division,  controls  on  raw 
materials,  inhibiting  fiscal  policies,  and  trade  restrictions. 

Additional  work  along  these  lines  might  include  a closer  examina- 
tion of  the  Morgenthau  Plan,  its  goals,  and  how  and  why  it  had  to  be 
modified.  An  interesting  question  is  the  feasibility  of  pinpointing 
and  controlling  those  industries  considered  vital  to  a future  war 
effort  in  a way  compatible  with  the  reconstruction  of  a viable  economy. 

Foreign  Assistance 

The  role  of  foreign  assistance  in  facilitating  and  shaping  recovery 
is  a second  theme  that  received  substantial  attention  in  the  sources. 
Many  facets  of  this  topic  are  touched  on:  The  nature  of  foreign  aid, 
its  allocation  and  distribution  during  the  time  when  the  survival  of 
large  populations  was  at  stake,  and  its  role  in  reconstructing  a viable 
economy  comprise  some  of  the  larger  Issues, 

For  both  Austria  and  Germany,  food  from  foreign  sources  proved  the 
difference  between  survival  and  mass  starvation.  We  have  seen  how  the 
food  problem  was  related  to  many  other  aspects  of  the  economy.  Dis- 
tribution of  food  supplies  required  attention  to  transport  facilities. 
Production  of  food  required  activity  in  chemical  plants  for  fertilizer 
and  vehicle  production  plants  for  tractors  and  trucks — two  war-related 
industries  that  were  heavily  restricted. 
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Urban  survival  problems  would  be  especially  interesting  to  explore 
further.  The  literature  describes  how  restoration  of  basic  utilities, 
handling  of  rubble  clearing,  burial,  health  and  sanitation,  housing 
reconstruction,  and  refugee  problems  were  handled  through  the  cooper- 
ation of  foreign  and  local  officials. 

Although  there  is  general  agreement  in  the  sources  that  funds  from 
the  European  Recovery  Program  were  vital  to  the  recovery  of  the  Aus- 
trian economy,  differing  views  are  offered  with  respect  to  Germany. 

Some  writers  emphasize  the  removal  of  inhibiting  restrictions  on  German 
economic  activity  as  largely  responsible  for  the  German  "economic 
miracle."  Others  stress  Marshall  Plan  aid.  The  question  of  further 
interest  is  not  who  is  right,  but  rather  what  is  the  most  appropriate 
role  for  foreign  assistance  given  the  varying  levels  of  surviving  infra- 
structure and  work  force  capabilities. 

The  sources  raise  several  other  issues  related  to  foreign  assistance 
that  merit  additional  study.  One  is  the  utilization  of  a reconstruction 
period  to  Improve  and  modernize  an  old-fashioned  industrial  base.  Both 
Austria  and  Germany  emerged  from  reconstruction  stronger  industrially 
than  before  the  war.  Once  survival  had  been  assured  and  a positive 
climate  for  foreign  aid  established,  planners  seized  the  opportunity 
to  modernize  and  expand  for  the  future,  not  simply  rebuild.  It  might 
be  useful  to  explore  comparatively  the  industrial  infrastructure  of  both 
countries  before  the  war  and  after  recovery. 

Priorities  set  by  the  ERP  exerted  an  important  influence  on  the 
economic  development  of  receiver  states.  In  Austria,  for  example, 
heavy  industry  was  emphasized  at  the  expense  of  light  industry  and  tra- 
ditional crafts  that  employed  equally  large  numbers  of  workers.  The 
allocation  of  ERP  aid  was  partially  determined  by  monitoring  require- 
ments built  in  by  Congress.  We  have  noted  how  those  recipients  who 
were  easiest  to  monitor  received  preference — for  e”ample,  large  nation- 
ally owned  firms  located  in  the  U.S.  sector.  Moreover,  sir'^e  ERP 
included  a number  of  states,  priority  was  assigned  to  manufacturers  of 
exportable  products,  those  needed  by  other  countries  for  their  recovery 
efforts.  This  policy,  which  exacted  certain  social  costs  in  Austria 
in  the  form  of  unemployment  in  small  business  sectors,  had  a profound 
effect  on  subsequent  economic  development. 
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Intrawar  Industrial  Expansion 

A further  point  of  Interest  is  the  program  of  industrial  expan- 
sion undertaken  by  the  Reich  under  wartime  conditions.  The  OSS  document 
referred  to  earlier  in  this  section  makes  substantial  reference  to  the 
expansion  program,  and  Speer's  memoirs  also  touch  on  the  subject.  In 
addition,  Terence  Jackson's  work  on  German  wartime  industrial  controls 
is  very  much  to  the  point.  More  data  may  be  available.  In  this  case 
Intrnwar  industrial  expansion  may  have  contributed  to  long-term  eco- 
nomic recovery.  How  priorities  were  assigned  in  this  expansion  and 
reorganization  program  and  what  procedures  and  administrative  apparatus 
were  used  to  Implement  it  are  possible  subjects  for  further  examination. 

Backup  Resource  Bases 

To  supplement  their  own  war  effort,  the  Germans  used  the  conquered 
territory  of  Austria  as  a resource  base  and  Industrial  backup.  Austria 
provided  energy  from  hydroelectric  power  and  war  materiel  to  take  some 
load  from  the  German  economy.  The  basic  concept  bears  elaboration,  and 
could  include  the  development  of  its  hinterlands  by  a large  country,  as 
well  as  various  arrangements  whereby  a third  country  would  provide  needed 
supplies  to  a combatant. 

Political  Conflict  during  Reconstruction 

Whether  their  interests  are  political,  bureaucratic,  or  economic 
(sectoral,  industrial),  groups  with  differing  demands  and  priorities 
interact  during  the  recovery  process  to  decide  how  scarce  resources  are 
to  be  allocated.  The  political  process  by  which  ".hese  conflicts  are 
dealt  with  demands  attention.  Our  sources  touched  on  the  regional  dif- 
ferences in  Austria  that  created  friction — between  rural  residents  and 
the  Viennese,  for  example,  and  between  the  mountainous  Tyrol  with  its 
tradition  of  provincial  identity  and  eastern  sectors  of  the  country. 

The  strong  and  astute  leadership  of  elder  statesmen  who  came  forth  to  ' 

take  part  in  the  postwar  government  played  a vital  role  in  preventing 
the  nation's  fragmentation. 

To  a certain  extent,  similar  conflicts  arose  in  Germany — for  ex- 
ample, between  the  Lander.  The  Land  officials  stressed  local  interests  ! 

1 

above  the  federal,  according  to  the  reports  of  ERP  and  American  military  ; 

I 
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I officials.  These  examples  illustrate  the  danger  of  fragmentation  to 

i a state  after  a disaster  has  removed  or  severely  handicapped  the  cen- 

1 tral  governing  mechanism.  Stresses  may  fracture  the  body  politic 

along  regional  or  ethnic  lines  in  countries  where  sizable  minorities 
exist. 

i 

' Conflict  between  functional  interest  groups  may  not  represent  a 

threat  of  regional  fragmentation,  but  may  well  pose  obstacles  to  re- 
covery progress.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  dispute  in  Austria 
: between  those  who  favored  the  development  of  heavy  industry  and  those 

' who  wanted  to  stress  light  and  craft-oriented  industry.  The  question 

[ 

was  debated  as  to  what  priority  agriculture  would  receive.  In  Germany, 
proponents  of  the  coal  and  steel  Industry  argued  for  a greater  share 
of  scarce  raw  materials  from  Allied  authorities. 

In  a democratic  country,  the  government  may  hesitate  to  take  needed 
steps  with  high  social  costs  for  fear  of  falling  from  power.  In  Austria, 
opposition  to  thoroughgoing  currency  reform  postponed  decisive  measures 
I for  years  in  favor  of  a series  of  partial  steps.  In  a nonder.  icratic 

state,  bureaucratic  or  sectoral  Interests  can  still  be  expected  to 
differ  over  priorities  for  scarce  resource  distribution.  An  understand- 
ing of  the  historical  compromises  and  conflicts  in  Austria  and  Germany 
' during  recovery  may  well  be  transferable  to  other  situations  where  re- 

^ sources  are  scarce,  such  as  in  newly  industrializing  states. 

CONCLUSIONS 

To  draw  general  conclusions  from  a partial  survey  such  as  this  one 
has  many  pitfalls.  As  noted,  periodical  literature  was  not  systemat- 
ically covered,  library  collections  surveyed  were  limited  in  number, 
and  focus  was  restricted  to  two  West  European  countries — Austria  and 
West  Germany.  Nevertheless,  an  interesting  hypothesis  that  emerges 
from  this  effort  merits  further  investigation:  Beyond  calls  for  greater 
j economic  cooperation  between  European  allies  and  general  discussions 

of  the  significance  of  foreign  assistance  for  postwar  recovery,  sur- 
prisingly little  attention  has  been  given  to  summing  up  the  reconstruc- 

t 

tlon  experience  to  provide  guidelines  for  future  economic  planning  for 
agricultural  reserves,  locating  strategic  industry,  civil  defense,  and 
the  like. 
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Some  support  for  this  hypothesis  is  found  in  the  1975  book  by 
Werner  Abelshauser,  Wirtschaft  in  Westdeutsahland  1945-1948 . This 
doctoral  dissertation  was  written  under  the  guidance  of  Mathias  Manz , 
’the  author  of  a groundbreaking  work  on  the  postwar  economic  history  of 
the  French  zone  of  occupation.  After  conducting  a bibliographical 
search  for  materials,  Abelshauser  concludes:  "The  monographic  economic- 
historical  literature  of  this  time  (1945-1948)  dealing  with  Germany  is 
as  yet  decidedly  meager.  In  contrast  to  the  political  history  of  the 
occupation  period,  which  since  the  end  of  the  1960s  has  attracted  in- 
creasing research  attention,  there  are  only  a few  studies  on  the  eco- 
nomic history  of  this  period  which  are  based  upon  a foundation  of  the 

economic-political  realities  of  that  time"  (p.  9).  He  cites  Manz's 

★ 

book  as  the  foremost  work  dealing  with  the  French  zone  and  the  works 
by  Balabkins^  and  Gustav  W.  Harmssen  on  dismantling  and  reparations^ 
as  the  most  important  research  efforts  on  the  economic  history  of  the 
U.S.  and  British  occupied  zones  of  Germany. 

Because  Abelshauser ' s search  had  slightly  different  objectives 
than  ours,  it  may  be  argued  that  his  conclusion  does  not  directly  sup- 
port our  hypothesis.  In  response,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  without 
basic  research  into  the  behavior  of  the  nation's  economy  during  the 
crucial  postwar  period,  policymakers  have  little  to  work  with  even 
were  the  relevance  of  this  period  for  present  economic  planning  to  be 
recognized.  We  have  encountered  no  evidence  that  such  a recognition 
has  occurred,  although  our  sources  may  not  be  the  best  ones  for  test- 
ing that  hypothesis.  Certainly,  further  investigation  is  in  order  for 
verification  or  invalidation. 

If  contemporary  Germans  and  other  West  Europeans  have  in  fact  not 
concerned  themselves  with  mining  their  postwar  experience  for  possible 

Stagnation  und  Aufschuung  in  dev  franzosisahen  Besatzungszone  von 
1945  bis  1948  (Stagnation  and  Upturn  in  the  French  Zone  of  Occupation 
from  1945  to  1948],  University  of  Mannheim,  1968. 

^Germany  under  Direct  Controls,  reviewed  above. 

^ Repara tionen,  Sozialprodukt , Lebens standard,  Versuoh  einer  Wirt- 
sahaftsbilanz  [Reparations,  Social  Product,  Standard  of  Living,  Search 
for  an  Economic  Balance],  Vols.  1-4,  Bremen,  1947-1948;  and  Am  Abend 
der  Demontage,  Seeks  Jahre  Reparationspolitik  [The  Twilight  of  Dis- 
mantling, Six  Years  of  Reparations  Policy],  Bremen,  1951;  neither  of 
these  works  was  available  for  review. 
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economic  relevance,  as  the  Soviets  have  begun  doing,  we  must  ask  why. 
Three  plausible  explanations  suggest  themselves:  To  delve  back  into 
the  period  may  have  been  too  emotionally  repugnant  for  the  generation 
that  experienced  the  war  and  its  aftermath;  to  examine  closely  day- 
to-day  economic  realities  under  the  occupation  of  nations  currently 
their  closest  allies  may  have  been  politically  sensitive  for  the  Ger- 
mans in  particular;  and  to  explore  the  postwar  recovery  experience  may 
not  have  seemed  relevant  to  current  defense  perspectives.  Other  ex- 
planations are  no  doubt  equally  plausible.  The  point  here  is  that 
perhaps  it  is  time  to  raise  the  issue  of  planning  for  economic  recovery 
after  war-related  disaster;  in  doing  so,  implicit  assumptions  about 
defensive  strengths  and  vulnerabilities  may  be  brought  to  light  that 
need  to  be  reexamined  in  the  context  of  present  political  and  economic 
conditions . 
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2.  Abstracts 


AUSTRIA 

Ausch,  Karl,  Die  Neue  Wirtsahaft  im  neuen  Osterreiah  [The  New  Economy 
in  New  Austria],  2d  ed.,  Foreword  by  Stefan  Wirlandner,  Verlag  der 
Wiener  Volksbuchhandlung,  Vienna,  1947,  24  pp. 

An  Austrian  Socialist  Party  (ASP)  critique  of  postwar  government  policy. 
This  pamphlet,  occasionally  polemic  in  tone,  contains  recommendations 
for  actions  aimed  at  widening  government  involvement  in  economic  re- 
covery. 

The  author,  a member  of  the  ASP  stationed  in  London,  cautions  the 
Austrian  Volkspartei  (the  conservative  People's  Party)  about  playing 
class  politics,  and  reminds  its  leaders  that  the  Socialists  have  a 
legitimate  role  to  play  in  recovery  planning.  Austria,  Ausch  says, 
should  follow  the  paths  of  other  Southern  European  countries  in  insti- 
tuting a planned  economy,  with  the  state  in  dominant  control  of  major 
industries  such  as  mining,  oil  production,  energy,  metals,  chemicals, 
electricity,  and  finance.  The  creation  of  a Ministry  of  the  Economy 
is  suggested,  with  a general  staff  designated  to  act  in  economic  matters 
parallel  to  military  staff  organization.  Ausch  also  recommends  closer 
ties  with  Communist  countries  because  of  their  planned  economies. 

An  appendix  includes  tables  showing  numbers  of  farm  animals  before 
and  after  the  war,  with  losses  Indicated;  war  damage  to  Austrian  farm- 
ing in  lower  Austria;  housing  damage;  and  damage  to  industry  in  Vienna 
and  lower  Austria.  No  sources  are  cited,  but  Soviet  occupation  authori- 
ties may  have  provided  some  of  the  data. 


Creditanstalt  Bankvereln,  Vienna,  "Features  of  Austrian  Reconstruction, 
1945-1952"  (in  English),  Wirtsahaf tsbeviehte  [Economic  Reports],  Spe- 
cial Edition,  Vol.  5,  No.  18,  Vienna,  May  1953,  15  pp. 

A brief  but  informative  discussion  of  Austria's  postwar  recovery  viewed 
from  a point  in  time  (1952)  offering  a summary  perspective.  The  role 
of  banks,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  financial  service  institutions 
that  were  able  to  reconstitute  themselves  quickly  after  the  war  is  em- 
phasized. The  natural  resources  available  after  the  war  are  surveyed, 
and  the  basic  economic  features  of  the  recovery  effort  are  reviewed. 
Investment  in  key  survival  industries,  such  as  building  materials  and 
food  industries,  is  cited  as  an  important  banking  contribution.  Other 
factors  aiding  recovery  were  international  aid  from  Marshall  Plan 
sources,  and,  later,  growing  European  economic  cooperation  after  Mar- 
shall aid  ended.  Austrian  banking  interests  also  made  credits  avail- 
able for  investment  in  industrial  production  and  promoted  a commercial 
policy  based  on  developing  new  export  markets  for  Austrian  goods. 

A statistical  appendix  deals  with  Austria's  economy  and  foreign 
trade,  currency,  and  credit  position  for  the  period  from  about  1948 
to  1952.  Figures  on  foreign  trade,  countries  constituting  primary 
export  markets  and  import  suppliers,  production  figures  for  export 


industries,  energy  production,  steel  and  iron  production,  timber,  paper, 
textiles,  etc.,  are  included, 

Heissenherger , Franz,  The  Eaonomia  Reconstruction  of  Austria,  1345-1352, 
A Report  on  Postwar  Developments,  Library  of  Congress  Reference  Depart- 
ment, European  Affairs  Division,  Washington,  D.C.,  1953,  xii,  153  pp. 

A short  survey  of  past  Austrian  thinking,  teaching,  and  research  in  the 
field  of  economics  and  a detailed  analytical  description  of  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  Austria  during  the  years  1945-1952,  Heissenherger, 
a Foreign  Consultant  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  stresses  the  primary 
importance  of  reconstruction  of  the  financial  establishment — credit, 
banking,  currency,  etc. — "for  the  sake  of  simply  existing."  Tables 
present  data  on  the  balance  of  payments  from  1948  to  1951  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  most  important  raw  material  prices  for  1939,  1945, 
and  1950-1952. 


Hiscocks,  Richard,  The  Rebirth  of  Austria,  Geoffrey  Cumberledge,  Oxford 
University  Press,  London,  1953,  263  pp.,  bibliog. 

Includes  chapters  on  the  legacy  of  the  Anschluss  and  the  war,  UNRRA  and 
foreign  relief,  Marshall  aid  and  economic  recovery,  and  Russian  obstruc- 
tion. From  February  1946  to  October  1949,  Hiscocks  worked  as  British 
Council  Representative  in  Austria.  Austria  was  a unique  case  among  the 
17  countries  (16  Committee  of  European  Economic  Cooperation  countries 
and  Western  Germany)  participating  in  the  European  Recovery  Program 
(Marshall  Plan)  in  that  it  possessed  a government  of  its  own  while  being 
occupied  by  the  four  Allied  powers. 

Hudeczek,  Karl,  Die  osterreichische  Volkswirtschaft  und  ihr  Wiederaufbau 
[The  Austrian  Political  Economy  and  Its  Reconstruction],  Springer  Verlag, 
Vienna,  1946,  vi,  229  pp. 

A comprehensive  description  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Austrian  na- 
tional economy  after  World  War  II,  using  for  comparison  the  situation 
in  1937,  There  are  many  statistical  tables,  which  cover  such  topics 
as  population  and  occupation  by  regions,  agricultural  and  forestry  land 
use,  crops  cultivated,  industrial  production,  energy  resources  and  pro- 
duction, and  finance  and  trade.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  postwar 
statistics  were  not  available  and  only  the  1937  figures  are  shown. 

Some  tables  compare  Austria's  situation  with  other  European  countries. 

The  author,  who  wrote  his  first  book  on  the  Austrian  economy  in 
1921,  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  outlook  for  long-term  economic 
stabilization,  based  on  adequate  industrial  infrastructure  and  the 
reliable  supply  of  raw  materials  and  food.  He  argues  that  the  pre- 
war policy  of  pursuing  self-sufficiency  is  inappropriate  for  Austria, 

The  country  was  never  self-sufficient  in  foodstuffs,  and  less  capable 
than  before  of  achieving  this  goal  in  the  postwar  world.  Consequently, 
the  building  of  trade  relations  with  other  European  countries  is  of 
crucial  Importance  in  Austrian  recovery.  The  establishment  of  a healthy 
balance  of  payments  is  suggested  as  a parallel  goal. 
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The  author  stresses  Austria's  need  to  cooperate  with  International 
sources  of  economic  assistance.  He  argues  that  public  and  private  ele- 
ments of  Austrian  society  must  work  together  if  the  recovery  effort  is 
to  succeed. 


Migsch,  Alfred,  Ein  Volk  Kampft  urn  sein  Leben  [A  People  Fights  for  Its 
Life],  Verlag  der  Wiener  Volksbuchhandlung , Vienna,  1949,  80  pp. 

Contains  some  potentially  useful  information  about  the  problems  of  the 
country's  postwar  economy,  although  written  from  a political  point  of 
view  (the  author  appears  to  be  a spokesman  for  the  Austrian  Socialist 
Party).  The  focus  is  on  ASP  leadership  in  rebuilding  the  country  after 
World  War  II. 

In  a chapter  entitled  "The  Legacy  of  Hitler's  War,"  the  author 
discusses  the  ways  in  which  the  war  changed  the  basic  structure  of 
Austria's  economy,  including  financial  and  trading  practices,  because 
of  the  forced  unification  of  the  economies  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

Some  statistics  are  cited,  although  not  in  tabular  form.  Tl.e  extent 
of  destruction  is  also  noted.  Including  dwellings  and  other  property, 
as  well  as  damage  to  the  agricultural  base.  Human  needs  immediately 
after  the  war — Including  the  refugee  problem — are  also  described. 

Austria's  rebuilding  efforts  after  the  war  are  detailed.  The 
author  suggests  that  the  government  was  often  ineffective  and  paralyzed, 
its  task  complicated  further  by  the  Inflexibility  of  the  Allied  powers. 
Underlying  all  its  difficulties  was  a diversity  of  loyalties  among  the 
citizens  of  its  different  regions,  with  a consequent  lack  of  a sense 
of  national  unity,  and  little  willingness  to  cooperate  and  compromise 
on  the  task  at  hand.  Because  of  its  efforts  in  generating  leadership 
in  building  national  unity,  the  Socialist  Party  is  presented  here  as  the 
savior  of  the  nation.  (The  Austrian  Communists  are  singled  out  as 
saboteurs  of  these  efforts.) 

Nemschak,  Franz,  Ten  Years  of  Austrian  Economic  Development,  194S-ljSS , 
Association  of  Austrian  Industrialists,  Vienna,  1955,  88  pp. 

An  overview  of  Austrian  efforts  to  reconstruct  the  economy  of  the  decade 
following  World  War  II.  The  book  was  issued  shortly  after  the  signing 
of  the  Austrian  State  Treaty,  which  officially  ended  foreign  occupation 
of  the  nation's  territory.  The  author,  director  of  the  prestigious 
Austrian  Institute  for  Economic  Research,  used  the  outstanding  statis- 
tical resources  at  his  disposal  to  illustrate  a discussion  of  what  he 
regards  as  the  four  phases  of  postwar  recovery:  the  chaos  and  want  of 
the  1945-1947  period;  the  period  of  rapid  reconstruction  accompanied 
by  alternating  cycles  of  inflation  and  stabilization,  from  1948  to  1951; 
the  tapering-off  period  following  major  currency  reforms  of  1952  lasting 
until  1953;  and  finally,  the  1954-1955  attainment  of  new  high  levels  of 
prosperity.  Two  points  of  particular  focus  are  the  development  and 
distribution  of  the  gross  national  product,  and  the  growth  in  major 
segments  of  economic  activity  over  the  decade.  Throughout  the  work, 
which  was  intended  as  a report  to  Austria's  friends  and  trading  partners 
abroad,  the  importance  of  foreign  aid  in  the  recovery  effort  is  stressed. 


A short  separate  section  discusses  the  dimensions  of  that  aid  and  how 
It  was  allocated. 

In  general,  the  work  Is  the  best  concise  summary  of  Austrian  re- 
construction, from  an  Austrian  point  of  view,  that  has  been  reviewed. 


Oaterreiahisohes  Inatitut  fur  Wirtschaftsforsahung  [Austrian  Institute 
for  Economic  Research].  The  following  ten  studies  were  among  those 
published  by  the  Institute: 

GedarAen  zur  Neuordnung  der  dateweiahisahen  i/dhrung:  Untersuahung 
dea  'Oaterreiahiaohen  Inatituta  fur  Wirtaahaf taforaahung  in  Zuacan- 
menarbeit  mit  den  zuatdndigen  Fachref erenten  der  Rammer  fur  Handel, 
Gewerbe,  Induatrie,  Geld-  und  Kreditueaen  fur  Wien  and  Nieder- 
daterreiah  [Thoughts  on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Austrian  Cur- 
rency: Inquiry  of  the  Austrian  Institute  for  Economic  Research  In 

Cooperation  with  Qualified  Experts  of  the  Chambers  for  Commerce, 
Trade,  Industry,  Finance,  and  Credit  for  Vienna  and  Lower  Austria], 
Vienna,  1945,  19  pp. 

A careful  assessment  of  the  economic  and  financial  situation  of 
Austria  after  World  War  II,  when  Austrian  officials  were  faced 
with  the  problem  of  reorganizing  the  entire  currency  system.  (The 
German  occupiers  of  the  country  had  brought  along  their  currency 
system  and  had  fused  the  Austrian  and  German  economies.)  Specific 
proposals  for  currency  reorganization  are  made,  including  estab- 
lishing and  fixing  currency  circulation,  evaluating  prospective 
currency  requirements,  and  reducing  the  currency  surplus.  The 
problem  of  maintaining  stable  price  and  wage  levels  is  also  in- 
vestigated . 

Some  figures  on  German  and  Austrian  currency  circulation  from 
1938  to  1944  are  cited  and  presented  graphically. 


Nemschak,  Franz,  Hauptprobleme  der  iiaterreiahiaohen  Wirtaahaf ta- 
pclitik  [Principal  Problems  of  Austrian  Economic  Policy],  Lectures 
and  Articles,  No.  1,  Vienna,  1947,  20  pp. 

An  examination  of  some  crucial  aspects  of  the  Austrian  economy, 
with  special  focus  on  questions  of  wages  and  prices.  In  this  first 
of  a long  series  of  publications  of  the  Institute,  the  author 
recognizes  with  gratitude  the  contribution  of  the  four  occupying 
powers  toward  relief  efforts,  but  points  out  the  heavy  burdens  on 
reconstruction  efforts  placed  by  demands  for  occupation  costs  and 
reparations  involving  "German  property."  In  a theme  echoed 
throughout  his  writings.  Dr.  Nemschak  urges  a return  to  normal 
market  conditions  under  which  Austria  could  once  again  build  up 
favorable  trade  balances  and  increase  production. 

Originally  presented  as  a lecture,  the  pamphlet  Incorporates 
statistical  references  within  the  text  rather  than  In  tabular  form. 
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Nemschak,  Franz,  Osterveiaha  ^eg  aue  der  Bewirtaahaftung  zur 
Markuirtsahaft  [Austria's  Road  from  Rationing  to  a Market  Economy], 
Lectures  and  Articles,  No.  3,  Vienna,  1948,  24  pp. 

A short  work  that  moves  from  an  analysis  of  current  fiscal  diffi- 
culties and  attempted  reforms  to  recommendations  for  policy  mea- 
sures to  be  taken  by  the  Austrian  government.  Using  statistical 
data  liberally,  the  author  argues  that  the  then-curr-jnt  policy  of 
managing  the  economy  through  price  controls,  accompai. led  by  wage 
agreements,  provided  only  stop-gap  measures  in  dealing  with  funda- 
mental economic  problems.  He  recommends  that  attention  should  be 
given  primarily  to  increasing  real  income  and  fiscal  reform,  with 
the  long-range  goal  of  integrating  Austria  into  the  world  economy 
by  restoring  the  functioning  of  market  mechanisms  domestically. 


Nemschak,  Franz,  Osterreiaha  Wirtaahaft  im  Ubergang  von  der 
Stabiliaierung  zur  Expanaion  [The  Austrian  Economy  in  Transition 
from  Stabilization  to  Expansion],  Lectures  and  Articles,  No.  6, 
Vienna,  1953,  26  pp. 

A transcription  of  a speech  made  by  Dr.  Nemschak  before  the  Aus- 
trian Association  of  Manufacturers  shortly  after  a program  of 
fiscal  and  currency  reform  measures  had  been  implemented  as  the 
last  in  a series  of  measures  aimed  at  economic  stabilization  after 
the  war.  The  author  reviews  the  recent  reforms  and  their  conse- 
quences— unemployment  increased  slightly  and  production  dropped 
slightly  immediately  afterward.  However,  he  expects  that  these 
short-term  problems  will  be  overcome  after  the  transition  period. 
As  the  positive  effects  of  currency  stabilization  begin  to  be 
felt,  and  the  European  economic  market  improves,  Austria's  economy 
should  attain  a healthy  rate  of  growth. 


Nemschak,  Franz,  Oaterreiaha  Wirtaahaft  naah  dem  Staatavertrag 
[Austria's  Economy  after  the  State  Treaty],  Lectures  and  Articles, 
No.  11,  Vienna,  1955,  31  pp. 

A transcription  of  a speech  made  by  Dr.  Nemschak  before  the  Aus- 
trian Association  of  Manufacturers.  He  offers  a long-range  per- 
spective on  Austrian  economic  development  in  light  of  the  State 
Treaty  signed  in  1955  that  restored  the  nation's  sovereignty  after 
ten  years  of  Allied  occupation.  He  begins  with  a brief  look  at 
trends  in  the  first  Austrian  Republic,  1918-1938,  and  outlines 
major  developments  during  the  occupation  years. 

A revealing  chapter  deals  with  Che  gains  and  losses  for  the 
nation  as  contained  in  the  terms  of  the  State  Treaty:  Austria 
must  continue  to  deliver  goods  worth  650  million  schillings  to  the 
Soviet  Union  annually  for  six  more  years  and  1 million  tons  of 
crude  oil  annually  for  ten  more  years,  amounting  to  a total  loss 
without  compensation  of  $46  million  annually  for  six  years  and 
$19  million  for  four  additional  years. 

To  the  Austrians,  the  benefits  of  political  sovereignty  and 
. the  regaining  of  control  of  the  economic  resources  in  the  Soviet- 
occupied  eastern  zone — including  rich  agricultural.  Industrial, 
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1; 

I and  petroleum  resources — far  outweighed  these  losses.  The  Soviets 

ii  had  extracted  millions  of  dollars  of  Austrian  capital  goods 

^ through  transfer  to  the  USSR  and  other  eastern  bloc  countries, 

j and  had  taken  over  major  industrial  enterprises  in  their  zone  as 

well. 

' The  author  examines  the  possibilities  for  future  development 

I of  the  economic  product,  possibilities  for  expansion,  and  suggests 

some  problems  that  will  need  attention  over  the  long  term:  the 
need  to  increase  exports,  keeping  in  mind  the  intimate  relation- 
! ship  between  investments  and  exports;  the  need  to  modernize  fi- 

nancial and  credit  Institutions,  which  were  allowed  to  lag  behind 
industrial  production;  and  the  problem  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions in  a mixed  economy. 

Statistics  are  provided  in  the  text. 

;i  Die  Energiegrundlagen  der  deterreiohisahen  Wivtsahaft  [The  Energy 

[j  Base  of  the  Austrian  Economy],  Special  Issue  No.  2,  Vienna,  1946, 

I;  23  pp. 

[ A thorough  review  of  the  development  of  Austria's  power  resources 

I.  subsequent  to  1918  and  a projection  of  future  energy  needs  and 

areas  for  possible  expansion  in  the  postwar  recovery  effort.  The 
['  apparent  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  make  recommendations  for  eco- 

j.  nomic  planners. 

Problem  areas  in  developing  energy  resources  are  pinpointed, 

, together  with  the  need  for  a unified  economy  that  can  use  power 

with  maximum  efficiency.  Controversial  questions  with  impo^-tant 
1 future  implications  are  examined,  for  example,  the  debate  over 

j|  financing  electrification  through  domestic  or  foreign  capital,  the 

I;  question  of  nationalization  of  the  energy  economy,  and  the  appro- 

i*  priateness  of  long-term  investments  in  the  energy  economy,  with 

1 the  era  of  atomic  energy  fast  approaching. 

i A valuable  appendix  includes  statistical  tables  and  graphs 

I showing  the  building  of  the  energy  economy,  1918-1945;  the  main 

I sources  of  energy;  existing  and  projected  energy  needs;  aspects 

ji  of  the  foreign  energy  market;  and  the  productivity  of  power  sta- 

jj  tlons.  Detailed  maps  show  the  location  of  existing  and  in-con- 

I struction  power  stations  as  of  1946,  and  provide  an  overall  view 

of  the  Austrian  power  net. 

Special  Issue  No.  4 (see  abstract  on  next  page)  is  a follow-up 
discussion  of  the  same  subject. 

Seidel,  Hans,  Der  Wiener  Wohnungsbedarf  und  die  Wohnbccufinanzierung 
[The  Need  for  Housing  in  Vienna,  and  the  Financing  of  Housing  Con- 
struction], Special  Issue  No.  3,  Vienna,  1946,  32  pp. 

A careful  analysis  of  Vienna's  housing  supply  and  housing  needs, 
along  with  suggested  methods  for  financing  the  housing  reconstruc- 
tion effort.  After  setting  the  problem  of  housing  supply  within 
the  larger  context  of  overall  economic  policy,  the  author  studies 
the  historical  development  of  the  housing  market  in  Vienna,  begin- 
ning with  the  prewar  period.  An  interesting  exercise  is  the 


reconstruction  and  projection  of  the  city's  housing  supply  and 
demand  from  1939  to  1954  as  it  might  logically  have  been  in  the 
absence  of  a major  war.  The  author  estimates  actual  current 
housing  needs  and  draws  conclusions  about  the  impact  of  the  war 
on  the  "normal"  housing  economy  in  Vienna.  Current  population 
trends  are  considered  in  figuring  projections  for  the  actual 
postwar  housing  market. 

In  the  discussion  on  financing  of  construction,  the  question 
of  foreign  versus  domestic  capital  utilization  is  considered, 
along  with  the  issue  of  unified  versus  diverse  financing  methods. 
Existing  laws  governing  war  damage  are  explained,  and  suggestions 
made  for  adjusting  financial  refonns  to  deal  with  various  housing 
problems.  The  question  of  financing  the  rebuilding  of  damaged 
rental  housing  is  examined  in  detail. 


Lienert,  Josef,  Umstellung  der  Wirtschaft  auf  heimische  Enevgie- 
quellen  (Conversion  of  the  Economy  to  Domestic  Energy  Sources], 
Special  Issue  No.  4,  Vienna,  1947,  24  pp . (Follow-up  of  Special 
Issue  No.  2) . 

A painstaking  and  detailed  analysis  of  Austria's  energy  reserves — 
past  and  current  costs  for  production  and  df stributlon;  energy 
demands  and  their  sources,  with  future  projections;  and  the  abil- 
ity of  Austria  to  meet  projected  energy  needs.  Written  by  an 
engineer,  this  publication  was  intended  as  a follow-on  to  the 
second  special  issue  in  this  series  entitled  Die  EnergiegrundZagen 
der  osterreichischen  Wirtschaft  [The  Energy  Base  of  the  Austrian 
Economy ] . 

The  question  of  financing  new  energy  production  facilities  is 
examined,  as  well  as  the  possibility  for  exporting  certain  kinds 
of  energy  to  other  European  countries.  The  author  is  especially 
concerned  about  the  development  of  hydroelectric  power,  and  the 
problems  posed  by  the  considerable  requirement  for  long-term 
capital  investment  to  achieve  the  needed  energy  gains  from  this 
source. 

Each  topic  is  carefully  analyzed  and  broken  down  into  com- 
ponent parts,  illustrated  with  tables  and  graphs.  For  example, 
energy  demands  are  given  for  households,  agriculture,  business 
and  industry,  and  transportation.  Costs  of  production  include 
fixed  as  well  as  variable  costs.  One  table  illustrates  the  com- 
parative energy  use  of  residences  in  various  European  countries 
in  the  prewar  year  of  1937.  This  is  a useful  work  for  anyone 
interested  in  the  impact  of  war  on  a nation's  energy  resources 
and  problems  of  reconstruction. 


Gesamtsahau  der  osterreichischen  Wirtschaft  im  Jahre  1947  [Over- 
view of  the  Austrian  Economy  in  1947],  Special  Issue  No.  5, 

Vienna,  1948,  52  pp. 

A review  of  most  major  aspects  of  the  Austrian  economic  situation 
in  1947,  with  references  to  advances  made  since  1946  and  projec- 
tions for  1948.  Particular  problem  areas  are  noted  and  the  effect 
of  reform  legislation  traced. 
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The  discussion  covers  currency  and  currency  reform,  the 
national  budget,  prices,  wages  and  cost  of  living,  food  supply 
and  rationing,  agricultural  production  and  housbandry,  the  energy 
economy,  business  productivity,  population  trends  and  the  labor 
market,  transportation,  and  foreign  trade.  Use  of  statistical 
tables  and  graphs  is  extensive. 

Persistent  problem  areas  include  shortages,  low  production 
rates.  Imbalance  of  payments,  dependence  on  foreign  assistance, 
and  inflation.  The  chapter  on  food  supply  discusses  rationing 
procedures,  with  guidelines  for  providing  food  to  nonbreadwinners, 
and  gives  a qualitative  description  of  the  food  requirement.  One 
table  shows  current  black  market  prices  for  various  items. 


Die  Pvoduktivitat  der  osterveiahisahen  Industrie  [The  Productivity 
of  the  Austrian  Economy],  Special  Issue  No.  6,  Vienna,  1949,  36  pp. 

A summary  of  the  results  of  a 1947-1948  survey  of  production  con- 
ditions in  91  selected  Austrian  industrial  sectors  with  a total 
of  33,000  workers.  Members  of  the  Institute  conducted  the  survey, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Union  of  Austrian  Industries,  Survey  re- 
sults are  examined  in  the  context  of  the  overall  development  of 
productivity  levels  throughout  the  Austrian  economy.  Apparently 
Intended  to  provide  concrete  and  specific  guidance  to  economic 
planners,  the  study's  declared  goal  is  to  establish  the  extent  and 
the  causes  of  productivity  reversals  suffered  by  Austrian  Industry 
compared  with  1937  levels,  and  to  describe  the  relative  importance 
of  various  single  contributing  factors. 

Ways  to  increase  production  in  certain  key  sectors  are  sug- 
gested, as  well  as  short-  and  long-range  possibilities  for  enhanc- 
ing productivity  through  adjustments  in  currency,  budgeting,  trade 
policy,  business  organization,  and  manpower  mobilization.  Sta- 
tistical tables  give  production  indices  for  all  major  sectors. 


Rlemer,  Hans,  Wien  baut  auf ; zwei  Jahre  Wiederaufbau,  nach  amtlichen 
Beriahten.  darjestellt  (Vienna  Rebuilds:  Two  Years  of  Reconstruction, 
Recounted  According  to  Official  Reports],  Verlag  fur  Jugend  und  Volk, 
Vienna,  1947,  224  pp. 

A factual  repor',  potentially  useful  to  other  cities  and  nations,  on 
questions  of  reconstruction,  problems  of  living  arrangements,  land-use 
planning,  municipal  construction,  and  architecture  which  the  city  of 
Vienna  had  dealt  with  from  1945  to  1947.  The  author  was  Vienna's 
Press  Chief.  His  well-written  book.  Illustrated  with  photographs,  maps, 
and  tables,  was  published  by  the  Municipal  Construction  Office  of  Vienna. 
It  was  written  in  cooperation  with  leading,  internationally  known, 
experts . 

Statistical  data,  amassed  by  municipal  officials  after  the  war's 
end,  cover  many  aspects  of  postwar  Vienna,  including  information  on 
immigration,  population  structure,  public  health,  occupational  struc- 
ture, diet,  income,  sources,  and  nature  of  foreign  aid  received. 


The  work  focuses  primarily  on  the  activities  of  the  municipal 
government  in  reestablishing  an  administrative  apparatus  capable  of 
offering  the  public  services  for  both  short-term  necessities,  such 
as  food  supply,  water,  and  other  utilities;  housing  and  health  needs; 
and  long-term  purposes,  such  as  land-use  planning,  rebuilding  market- 
ing and  transportation  facilities,  and  restoring  the  city's  cultural 
and  architectural  treasures.  Attention  is  also  given  to  what  is  termed 
"spiritual  and  cultural  reconstruction,"  which  includes  restoration 
of  schools,  scientific  institutions  and  facilities,  cultural  centers, 
and  sports  facilities,  not  to  mention  the  planting  of  trees  and  plants. 

A uniquely  useful  feature  of  this  publication  is  an  extensive  ap- 
pendix, "Cutting  through  Red  Tape"  (roughly  translated),  which  advises 
citizens  how  to  resolve  certain  common  and  very  practical  problems. 

For  example,  headings,  which  are  listed  in  the  form  of  questions,  are; 
How  can  one  get  workers  and  equipment  to  remove  debris?  (Telephone 
numbers  and  addresses  are  listed.)  How  can  one  get  wlndowglass  for 
home  or  office?  (According  to  the  rules  of  allocation  and  rationing, 
homes  with  two  small  children  under  10,  severely  ill  family  members, 
or  people  over  60  were  given  priority.)  How  can  one  find  a home?  get 
building  materials?  get  water  pipes  repaired?  dispose  of  wastes? 
acquire  food  ration  coupons?  find  clothing?  acquire  a bicycle?  home 
furnishing?  get  health  services?  or  dispose  of  the  dead? 


Staatsdruckerei  [State  Printing  Office] , FoviP  Years  of  Reoonstruotion, 
Vienna,  1949,  128  pp. 

A description  of  conditions  in  Austria  in  1945  and  of  Austria's  progress 
toward  recovery: 

"In  1945  Austria  was  unreal  and  hard  to  grasp.  ...  In  Vienna, 
degraded  by  the  Nazis  to  the  title  of  'Provincial  Capital,'  people  lived 
underground.  They  left  their  air  raid  shelters  timidly,  gradually,  al- 
though the  battle  was  long  over.  ...  By  the  time  of  the  German  sur- 
render Austria's  spiritual  resurrection  was  complete.  However,  there 
was  no  food,  no  raw  materials,  no  transport,  no  political  representation, 
no  civil  service  staff  or  executive  machinery,  no  finances." 

As  early  as  July  1,  1947,  an  allocation  of  U.S.  Congressional  aid 
was  granted  Austria  to  cover  the  period  before  the  Marshall  Plan  began 
to  operate.  The  allocation  was  $54  million  for  food,  $22  million  for 
coal,  $13  million  for  agricultural  requirements,  and  $2  million  for 
public  health.  From  the  time  fighting  ceased  until  the  end  of  1948, 
foreign  aid  to  Austria  amounted  to  $537.6  million. 

There  are  statistics  on  reconstruction  measures  and  their  conse- 
quences for  living  quarters,  public  health.  Industry,  and  trade  ("im- 
provisations, often  of  a hazardous  nature,  made  it  possible  to  maintain 
the  factories  and  start  work");  mining  and  fuel  production,  etc. 


Stahl,  C.  R. , "The  European  Recovery  Programme  and  the  Austrian  Economy," 
South  African  Journal  of  Economics,  Vol.  20,  December  1952,  pp.  399-404. 

Among  other  statistics,  this  article  contains  a table  on  the  allocation 
of  Marshall  aid  to  the  different  sections  of  tiie  Austrian  economy. 
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United  States  Allied  Coimnlsslon  for  Austria,  The  Rehabilitation  of 
Austria:  1945-1947,  Vols.  II.  232  pp.,  and  III,  160  pp..  1948. 

Two  volumes  comprising  the  economic  section  of  a four-volume  series 
that  details  the  Austrian  condition  in  the  Imnedlate  postwar  years  and 
the  steps  taken  during  this  period  to  restore  the  country's  economic 
viability.  Volume  II  covers  historical  background,  agriculture, 
forestry,  mining,  industries,  power,  trade,  housing  and  labor  situa- 
tions, Vol.  Ill  covers  finance,  banking,  currency,  insurance,  trans- 
port, communications,  and  reparations.  The  focus  is  not  strictly  on 
the  activities  of  Allied  authorities — although  these  are  Included  where 
appropriate  but  on  analyses  of  developments  in  each  of  the  sectors 
mentioned  above.  The  use  of  maps,  graphs,  and  tables  is  outstanding. 
Statistics  are  Included  for  all  zones,  including  the  Soviet. 

Volume  II  contains  a 120-page  statistical  Annex  with  figures  on 
industrial  and  agricultural  production,  demographic  data  aid  figures 
etc.  The  documentation  for  1946-1947  is  very  complete.  (The  chaos 
of  1945  made  data  collection  impossible  that  year.) 

Pentagon  Army  Library  (Vols.  II  and  III) 


U.S.  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  European  Recovery  Program, 
Austria,  Country  Study,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
D.C.,  February  1949,  63  pp. 

A compact  pamphlet  containing  a careful  analysis  of  Austria's  postwar 
condition,  with  emphasis  on  economic  factors.  It  describes  the  Aus- 
trian government's  e'forts  to  rebuild  the  nation's  political  and  eco- 
nomic structure  and  notes  the  obstacles  encountered — the  zonal  divi- 
sions with  the  Russians  controlling  a large  portion  of  economic  re- 
sources, unsettled  questions  of  "German  property"  for  reparations 
purposes,  lack  of  control  by  Austria  of  various  facilities  and  indigen- 
ous resources,  high  costs  of  occupation,  and  the  half-million  displaced 
persons  dependent  on  the  state  for  support.  Austria's  biggest  asset 
is  seen  as  her  cohesive  social  organization,  which  has  allowed  the  two 
major  parties  to  agree  on  basic  issues  and  subordinate  parochial  con- 
flicts to  national  issues. 

The  role  of  European  Recovery  Program  funds  in  Austrian  recovery 
is  a major  focus  of  the  work,  which  examines  various  sectors  of  the 
economy  and  recipients  of  aid.  Austria's  own  plan  for  using  ERP  funds 
is  evaluated,  its  goals  outlined,  and  the  difficulties  that  will  prob- 
ably be  encountered  in  meeting  these  goals  noted.  Possible  solutions 
to  these  problems  are  suggested. 

concludes  that  "It  would  appear  chat  any  improvement  in 
the  level  of  food  consumption  ought  to  await  considerable  further  pro- 
gress Coward  the  goal  of  a self-supporting  economy." 
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GERMANY 

Abelshauser,  Werner,  Wivtachaft  in  Weatdeutaahlandt  1945-1948  [The 
West  German  Economy,  1945-1948],  Rekonatruktion  und  Waahatwna- 
bediruTungen  in  der  amerikaniachen  und  britiachen  Zone  [Reconstruction 
and  Restrictions  on  Growth  in  the  American  and  British  Zones],  Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt,  Stuttgart,  1975,  178  pp.,  bibliog. 

Originally  written  as  a doctoral  dissertation,  this  study  examines  some 
often-cited  assumptions  about  West  German  economic  recovery  and  reviews 
historical  statistics  and  data  gathered  from  government  archives.  Per- 
haps the  most  significant  conclusion  reached  by  the  author  is  that, 
contrary  to  what  most  sources  assert.  West  German  economic  recovery 
began  soon  after  the  war's  end,  with  two  setbacks  brought  about  by  the 
transport  crisis  during  the  harsh  winter  of  1946-1947  and  maneuver- 
ing in  anticipation  of  the  currency  reform  of  Juae  1948.  The  Importance 
of  both  the  currency  reform  and  Marshall  Plan  aid  has  been  overempha- 
sized, the  author  concludes,  partly  because  statistical  data  on  levels 
of  production  before  the  currency  reform  significantly  underestimate 
actual  production  figures  (by  as  much  as  25  percent)  and  overestimate 
production  levels  after  the  reform.  Moreover,  the  opening  up  of  world 
trade  and  progress  toward  European  economic  integration  were  vita 
factors  in  German  economic  recovery  along  with  foreign  aid. 

This  "revisionist"  treatment  of  German  postwar  recovery  should  be 
read  as  a counterpart  to  conventional  treatments  written  shortly  after 
the  war. 


Arndt,  Martin,  Viedercaifhau  und  Bauuirtaahaft—Wiederaufbau  zeratorter 
Siddte  [Reconstruction  and  the  Building  Industry— Reconstruction  of 
Destroyed  Cities],  H.  Cobet  Verlag,  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1947,  37  pp. 

Remarks  made  by  Arndt  on  the  topic  "Reconstruction  and  Disposal  of 
Debris  from  the  Point  of  View  of  the  Building  Industry,  27, 

1947  at  a meeting  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Industry.  Th« 
author,  who  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  Philipp  Holtzmann  Construc- 
tion Company,  describes  the  results  of  his  research  into  the  actual 
extent  of  war  damage  suffered  by  Germany's  major  cities.  Apparently 
one  of  the  first  scientific  descriptions  of  the  reconstruction  task 
presented  to  the  German  public  after  the  war,  the  pamphlet  outlines 
oasic  requirements  for  the  rebuilding  task,  in  terms  of  '««bers  of 
workers,  materials,  and  equipment,  and  assesses  the  availability  ot 
each.  Tables  show  the  area  and  population  of  the  major  cities,  based 
on  1938  statistics,  with  a breakdown  showing  the  degree  of  dmage  in 
cubic  meters  per  resident.  (Heavy  damage  was  considered  to  be  16  cubic 
meters  per  resident;  medium  damage,  10  m^/resident;  light  d^ge,  5 
m^/resident;  and  nearly  undamaged,  1 m^/resident.)  The  »'*thor  notes 
that  the  larger  cities  received  the  greatest  destruction  20  percent 
of  the  population  suffered  60  percent  of  the  total  destruction. 

He  concludes  that  the  task  at  hand  far  exceeds  the  capacity  of 
private  companies,  and  would  require  cooperative  efforts  between  loc*!. 
regional,  and  national  governmental  groups,  economic  organizations,  and 
labor  unions. 
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Auberc,  Louis  F.,  et  al.,  Contrdle  de  I'Allemagne  [Control  of  Germany], 
M.  Riviere,  Paris,  1949,  144  pp. 

Studies  prepared  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  Le 
Centre  d' Etudes  de  Politique  Etrangere,  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  the  Netherlands'  Institute  for  International  Affairs  for  a 
conference  on  "Some  Aspects  of  the  German  Problem,"  held  In  Holland 
in  October  1947  and  April  1948. 


Backer,  John  H.,  Priming  the  German  Economy:  American  Occupational 
Policies,  1945-1948,  Duke  University  Press,  Durham,  N.C.,  1971,  212  pp. 

Written  from  the  viewpoint  of  one  who  observed  the  reconstruction  of 
the  German  economy  from  a "working  level"  In  the  American  Military 
Government.  The  author  describes  the  book  as  "primarily  concerned  with 
the  onerous  responsibility  of  the  American  Military  Government  to  pre- 
vent the  starvation  of  several  millions  of  Germans,"  Various  chapters 
discuss  the  drafting  of  occupational  policies,  the  problem  of  repara- 
tions, measures  taken  to  prevent  "disease  and  unrest,"  and  the  US/UK 
Joint  Export  Import  Agency. 


Balabklns,  Nicholas,  Germany  under  Direct  Controls:  Economic  Aspects 
of  Industrial  Disamament,  1945-1948 , Rutgers  University  Press,  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  1964,  263  pp. 

Primarily  concerned  with  the  effects  of  the  tight  economic  controls 
Imposed  on  Germany  by  the  Allies,  specifically  In  the  American  and 
British  zones.  No  effort  is  made  to  extend  the  discussion  to  either 
the  Soviet  or  French  zones  of  occupation. 

The  currency  reform  of  June  1948,  accompanied  by  sweeping  economic 
reforms,  was  the  beginning  of  Germany's  rapid  economic  upsurge.  Before 
that  reconstruction,  however,  the  Allied  powers  concentrated  on  revers- 
ing the  economic  and  political  bases  of  the  Third  Reich.  Industrial 
dismantling,  sweeping  decentralization,  demilitarization,  and  denazifi- 
cation were  some  of  the  more  specific  policy  objectives;  these  were  all 
designed  to  prevent  Germany  from  waging  future  wars. 

There  is  a lengthy  bibliography  In  the  form  of  End  Notes. 
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Bldwell,  Percy  W.  (ed.),  Germany's  Contribution  to  European  Economic 
Life,  M.  Riviere,  Paris,  1949,  147  pp. 

Four  papers  that  deal  with  Allied  policy  on  economic  reconstruction  in 
the  western  zones  of  Germany:  Percy  W.  Bldwell,  "The  European  Recovery 
Program,  Its  Nature  and  Purposes";  Tadeusz  Lychowskl,  "Le  Probl^e  de 
prlorlte  dans  la  reconstruction  des  pays  devastes  d' Europe";  J.  Van 
Helmont,  "L'Allemagne  et  la  restauratlon  economlque  de  I'Europe";  and 
R.  G.  Hawtrey,  "Germany's  Part  In  European  Economic  Life." 
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Bundesmlnls cerium  fiir  GesamCdeuCsche  Fragen,  SBZ  von  1945  bia  1954 
[The  Soviet  Zone  of  Occupation  from  1945  to  1954],  Bonn,  1956,  361  pp., 
plus  maps  and  diagrams. 

Presents  a chronology  of  Important  Soviet  actions  governing  the  eastern 
zone  of  Germany  under  occupation  from  1945  to  1954,  compiled  by  the  West 
German  Ministry  for  All-German  Questions.  Many  details  are  given,  even 
day-by-day  events. 

Caldln,  Martin,  The  Night  Hamburg  Died,  Ballantine  Books,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1960.  (Also  published  In  a Four  Square  158-page  paperback  edi- 
tion by  The  New  English  Library  Limited,  London,  1966.) 

Describes  the  ten-day  bombardment  of  Hamburg  (July  24-August  3,  1943)  and 
Its  consequences.  Caldln,  a consultant  on  civil  defense  and  a writer  on 
military-science  subjects,  examined  official  German  and  Allied  sources 
and  Conducted  many  Interviews. 

Clay,  Lucius  D.,  Decision  in  Germany,  Ooubleday  & Company,  Inc.,  Garden 
City,  N.Y.,  1950,  522  pp. 

Recounts  the  author's  four  years  in  Germany  as  deputy  military  governor 
and  military  governor  following  World  War  II.  See  particularly  the  dis- 
cussions of  economic  reconstruction  (pp.  185-226);  the  restoration  of 
law  and  order  (pp.  245-262);  and  food  and  health  problems  (pp.  263-280). 
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Cordt,  Heinrich,  Der  Wiederaufbau:  eine  aoziale  Gemeinachaftaaufgabe — 
Betraahtungen  Vorsahldge,  Bereohnungen  und  Entu^fe  zum  Wiederaufbau- 
problem  [Reconstruction:  A Social  Conmunal  Task— Reflections,  Pro- 
posals, Assessments,  and  Projections  Regarding  the  Reconstruction 
Problem],  J.  Volk  Verlag,  Aachen,  Germany,  1947,  127  pp. 

Analysis  of  the  problem  of  reconstruction  of  damaged  and  destroyed  hous- 
ing in  Germany.  The  author,  a construction  engineer,  is  concerned  not 
only  with  the  physical  aspects  of  reconstruction,  such  as  possible 
methods  of  financing  the  task,  but  also  focuses  on  the  social  aspects 
of  the  problem,  such  as  the  Importance  of  community  cooperation.  Re- 
construction Is  discussed  In  separate  chapters  with  reference  to  moral- 
ity, democracy,  authority,  private  initiative,  society,  social  credit, 
and  social  indebtedness.  The  author  concludes  with  his  33  theses  of 
reconstruction.  A few  tables  are  Included.  The  author's  emphasis  Is 
on  the  role  of  private  Investment  In  the  rebuilding  process. 


Davidson,  Eugene,  The  Death  and  Life  of  Germany,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc., 
New  York,  1959,  422  pp. 

Based  on  varied  sources  of  Information,  Including  accounts  by  Germans 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  and  from  all  occupations.  The  author 
gives  statistics  to  help  explain  Germany's  amazing  rate  of  recovery: 
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"West  Germany  lost  through  strikes  from  1949  to  1954  an  average  of  only 
103  man-hours  per  thousand  employed;  this  compared  with  an  average  be- 
tween 1952  and  1954  of  151  for  the  United  Kingdom,  1244  for  France,  and 
1515  for  the  United  States"  (p.  383).  The  bibliography  lists  many 
German  publications. 


Deutsches  Instltut  fur  Wlrtschaf tsforschung  [German  Institute  for  Eco- 
nomic Research],  Wirtschaftsprobleme  dev  Besatzungs-zonen  [Economic 
Problems  of  the  Occupation  Zones],  Duncker  & Humblot,  Berlin,  1948, 

288  pp. 

A collection  of  twelve  articles  dealing  with  the  economic  consequences 
of  zonal  divisions  for  postwar  Germany.  Each  article  treats  a different 
facet  of  the  problem,  as  Indicated  by  Its  title:  General  Economic  Char- 
acter of  the  Zones;  Agricultural  Structure  and  Food  Supply  Potential  of 
the  Zones;  Labor  Markets  In  the  Occupied  Zones;  Intra-Germany  Economic 
Relationships;  Zones  and  Foreign  Trade;  Expenditures  for  the  Occupied 
Powers,  Public  Budgets  and  Social  Product  in  Individual  Zones  (exten- 
sive data  from  the  Survey  Office  are  Included  In  this  article,  comparing 
Che  zones'  prewar  production  levels);  Economic  Planning  In  the  Blzone 
(U.S.  and  British  zones);  The  Economy  of  Che  French  Zone;  The  Organiza- 
tion of  Agriculture  In  the  Soviet  Zone;  Organization  of  Industry  In  Che 
Soviet  Zone;  Organization  of  Trade  In  the  Soviet  Zone;  and  Problems  of 
Berlin's  Economy. 

An  underlying  theme  Is  Che  shift  In  great  power  policy  goals  In 
postwar  Europe  when  cold  war  divisions  emerged  Co  perpetuate  a divided 
Germany . 


Friedmann,  W. , The  Allied  Military  Govevrment  of  Gemany,  Stevens  & Sons, 
Ltd.,  London,  1947,  x,  362  pp. 

Written  by  a professor  of  public  law  at  the  University  of  Melbourne  who 
served  In  the  military  government  of  Germany  for  two  years  beginning  In 
May  1945.  His  career  led  him  from  headquarters  and  fieldwork  In  Che 
Legal  and  Economic  Divisions  of  SHAEF  (Supreme  Headquarters  Allied 
Expeditionary  Force)  Co  an  assignment  as  adviser  on  German  economic  ad- 
ministration to  Che  American  Military  Government,  and,  from  there,  to 
the  direction  of  the  German  Organization  Branch  of  the  Economic  Sub- 
Commission  In  Che  British  Control  Commission  (later  merged  with  the 
Brlclsh-U.S.  Bipartite  Economic  Control  Group).  Some  of  Che  subjects 
covered,  by  chapter  title,  are  Political  Reconstruction,  Social  Recon- 
struction, and  The  Economic  Problem.  Various  official  documents  are 
reproduced  In  Che  appendixes. 
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Glmbel,  John,  The  American  Occupation  of  Germany:  Politiae  and  the 
Military,  1945-1949 , Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford,  Calif.,  1968, 
335  pp. 
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A study  of  the  implementation  of  American  policies  during  the  postwar 
occupation  of  Germany,  and  their  effect  on  Germans  at  the  time.  The 
author  states  that  "In  addition  to  suggesting  a continuity  in  American 
interests  underlying  the  course  of  the  U.S.  occupation,  this  study 
provides  new  insights  into  the  role  of  France  in  postwar  Germany  and 
especially  into  the  Impact  of  French  policy  on  American  policy  and 
practice."  The  work  is  based  on  extensive  War/Aimy  Department  and 
military  government  records  and  on  German  materials  and  concentrates 
on  that  period  to  1949  for  which  primary  sources  are  available.  A 
Note  on  Sources  describes  the  location  and  accessibility  of  the  pri- 
mary sources . 
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Hasenack,  Wilhelm,  Bilanz  der  Demontage.  Naahkriegmethoden  inter- 
nationaler  Industriepolitik  und  ihr  Einflusa  auf  die  Zukunft  der 
europ'diachen  Wirtachaft  [Balance  Sheet  of  Demontage  (Dismantling) : 
Postwar  Methods  of  International  Industrial  Policy  and  Its  Influence 
on  the  Future  of  European  Economy],  Vandenhoeck  & Ruprecht,  Gottingen, 
(West)  Germany,  1951,  45  pp. 

Examines  the  effect  of  the  post-World  War  II  dismantling  of  major  German 
industry  on  the  prospects  for  general  recovery  of  the  European  economy. 
The  author,  a professor  of  management  sciences  at  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  presents  a moral,  legal,  and  political  evaluation  of  the 
Allies'  dismantling  policy  and  its  motivations,  as  well  as  an  economic 
assessment  of  the  damage  done  to  German  production  capacity  through 
legal  and  Illegal  acts  of  confiscation  and  destruction  of  industrial 
equipment  and,  indirectly,  through  restrictions  placed  on  production. 

An  overall  assessment — a balance  sheet — of  the  damage  done  by  the 
dismantling  policy  concludes  the  study. 


Hastings,  James  J.,  Die  Akten  dea  Office  of  Military  Government  for 
Germany  (U.S.)  [The  Documents  of  OMGUS],  Vierteljahrahefte  fur  Zeit- 
geaahiahte  [Quarterly  Periodical  for  Current  History] , Special  Issue, 
No.  1,  Stuttgart,  1976,  101  pp. 

Categorizes  and  classifies  documents  held  in  the  U.S.  National  Archives 
that  were  Issued  by  the  U.S.  Military  Government  for  Germany  during  the 
years  of  Allied  occupation  after  World  War  II.  Documents  are  grouped 
into  the  following  sections:  the  organization  of  OMGUS;  the  nature  and 
order  of  the  documents;  means  of  location  and  access;  categories  of 
OMGUS-admlnistratlve  documents,  including  inter-Allled  arrangements; 
publications  issued  by  various  OMGUS  offices:  executive,  economics 
and  finance,  information  affairs,  regional,  and  special  services;  and 
other  assets  in  the  National  Archives  on  the  Army  of  Occupation  in 
Germany,  including  military  and  civil  documents.  This  is  a guide  for 
the  researcher  interested  in  Investigating  the  written  record  of  the 
U.S.  military  presence  in  Germany  after  the  war. 
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Heller,  Walter  W.,  "Tax  and  Monetary  Reform  In  Occupied  Germany," 
National  Tax  Journal,  Vol.  II,  No.  3,  September  1949,  pp.  215-231. 

The  author,  who  was  associate  professor  of  economics  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  at  the  time  of  writing,  served  with  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Military  Government  In  Germany  (OMGUS)  from  September  1947  to  September 
1948,  first  as  Chief  Consultant  on  Taxation,  then  as  Chief  of  Internal 
Finance  In  the  Office  of  the  Finance  Adviser.  He  describes  the  mone- 
tary reform  In  occupied  Germany,  which  began  on  June  20,  1948,  as  a 
"notable  'controlled  experiment*  In  economics — a drastic  monetary  re- 
form marked  by  the  substitution  of  the  new  Deutsche  mark  for  the  old 
Reichsmark,  and  the  scaling  down  of  money  and  money  claims  to  a small 
fraction  of  their  previous  levels.  . . . Coupled  with  Marshall  Plan 
Imports,  a good  harvest,  tax  reform,  and  the  removal  of  many  direct 
controls.  It  touched  off  an  expansion  which  carried  the  Index  of  In- 
dustrial production  In  the  Blzone  from  51  percent  of  the  1936  level  In 
June  1948,  to  80  percent  In  January  and  87  percent  In  May  1949." 


Hlrsch,  Glsela  (comp.).  Bibliography  of  German  Studies,  1945-1971, 
Institute  of  German  Studies,  Indiana  University  Press,  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  1972,  603  pp. 

Lists  selected  publications  held  by  the  Indiana  University  Library  on 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  and 
Germany  under  Allied  occupation.  It  Includes  publications  from  both 
East  and  West  Germany,  West  Europe,  and  the  United. States,  and  Slavic 
publications,  as  well  as  a miscellaneous  category  of  "other  foreign" 
Items.  Also  listed  are  relevant  government  publications  and  German 
newspapers.  Among  the  many  aspects  of  German  life  during  this  period 
that  are  covered  are  history,  politics,  economics,  social  change,  edu- 
cation, foreign  relations,  and  communications.  The  work  includes 
author,  title,  and  subject  Indexes  and  bibliographical  listings. 


Jackson,  Terence  G. , Jr.,  German  Wartime  Industrial  Controls:  An 
Analogy  to  Recovery  from  Nuclear  Attack,  Stanford  Research  Institute, 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  October  1967,  128  pp. 

Examines  German  economic  planning  In  World  War  II  for  Inferences  that 
would  be  useful  In  planning  for  the  recovery  of  a modern  Industrial 
nation  after  a nuclear  war.  The  period  1934-1958  Is  surveyed  to  es- 
tablish the  relevance  of  German  history  to  civil  defense  planning.  A 
narrative  history  if  developed,  treating  (1)  the  industrial-government 
structure  of  Germany  In  1939,  (2)  the  efforts  made  In  1942  to  convert 
this  structure  to  effective  war  production,  and  (3)  the  reaction  of 
the  leadership  to  stresses  that  brought  about  collapse  in  1945. 

The  author's  primary  sources  Include  the  microfilm  collection  of 
captured  German  records  held  by  the  National  Archives  and  reports  on 
the  Interrogation  of  Albert  Speer  and  members  of  his  Ministry  for 
Armament  and  War  Production  produced  by  the  Technical  Branch  of  the 
Field  Information  Agency  (FIAT)  of  the  Allied  Army  of  Occupation.  These 
numbered  reports  are  available,  according  to  the  study,  at  the  National 
Archives,  World  War  II  Division,  In  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
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Kaldor,  Nicholas,  "The  German  War  Economy,"  ReHiew  of  Eaonomia  Studies, 
Vol.  13,  No.  1,  1945-1946,  pp.  33-52. 

Information  acquired  by  the  author  in  the  course  of  his  work  for  the 
U.S.  Strategic  Bombing  Survey  in  Germany  in  the  summer  of  1945'ii  Among 
the  twelve  statistical  tables  are  "Annual  Deliveries  of  Machine  Tools 
in  Germany,  1938-44,"  "Mobilisation  of  Man-Power  in  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  1939-43,"  and  "Comparison  of  Output  of  Particular  Classes  of 
Armaments,  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom,  1940-44." 


Kindleberger , Charles  P.,  "Germany  and  the  Economic  Recovery  of  Europe," 
Proaeedinga  of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science,  Vol.  XXIll,  No.  3, 

May  1949,  pp.  68-81. 

The  author,  an  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  at  the  time  of  writing,  lists  the  principal 
reasons  why  American  foreign  policy  was  concerned  with  the  recovery 
of  Germany.  Two  of  these  reasons  are  discussed  in  detail:  the  im- 
portance of  Germany's  recovery  as  a weapon  in  the  cold  war  and  the 
contribution  German  recovery  would  make  to  the  stability  of  the  Atlantic 
nations.  On  the  Interdependence  of  European  countries,  the  author 
writes:  "While  Germany  depends  on  Eastern  Europe  for  its  bread  and 
potatoes.  Western  Europe  needs  Germany  as  a market  for  its  butter  and 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables." 


Klein,  Burton  H. , Germany 's  Economic  Preparations  for  War,  Harvard 
University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1959,  xl,  272  pp. 

Examines  the  validity  of  the  widely  held  belief  that  for  six  years  be- 
fore 1939  the  Nazi  government  concentrated  Germany's  resources  on  prepar- 
ation for  war  and  that  the  economy  from  1939  on  was  fully  mobilized  for 
the  war  effort.  In  the  Summary  and  Conclusions  of  Part  Two  (p.  235), 

Dr.  Klein  writes:  "The  general  picture  of  the  German  war  economy  emerg- 
ing from  this  study  is  not  that  of  a nation  geared  to  total  war.  It  is 
rather  that  of  an  economy  initially  mobilized  for  fighting  relatively 
small  and  localized  wars,  and  subsequently  responding  to  the  pressure 
of  military  events  only  after  they  had  become  harsh  facts.  Thus,  in 
the  autumn  of  1939  Germany's  preparations  in  steel,  oil,  and  other  im- 
portant materials  were  far  from  adequate  for  a sustained  effort  against 
the  major  powers.  Her  levels  of  civilian  output  were  still  very  com- 
fortable. Her  total  output  of  munitions  was  not  impressively  larger 
than  Britain's.  . . . The  peak  of  her  war  effort  was  not  reached  until 
mld-1944,  and  was  reached  only  after  her  defeat  was  a foregone  conclusion." 
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Lutz,  F.  A.,  "The  German  Currency  Reform  and  the  Revival  of  the  German 
Economy,"  Economica,  May  1949,  pp.  122-142. 

Considers  the  currency  reform  of  June  20,  1948,  the  technique  involved, 
and  the  effects.  Lutz  begins  his  article  with  a brief  description  of 
the  barter  system  into  which  the  German  economy  deteriorated  following 
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the  collapse  In  1945.  He  concludes  with  an  analysis  In  which  he  states 
that  the  highest  priority  for  the  Input  of  the  new  capital  should  be  an 
expansion  of  the  export  Industries. 


Magnus,  Kurt,  One  Million  Tone  of  Var  Material  for  Peace:  The  History 
of  STEG  [Staatllche  Erfassungs-Gesellschaf t fiir  Offentliches  Gut], 

R.  Pflaum,  Hilnchen,  1954,  291  pp. 

Recounts  the  history  of  the  German  corporation  STEG  (Staatllche 
Erfassungs-Gesellschaf t fvir  Offentliches  Gut)  set  up  in  1946  to  sort 
and  process  remaining  German  military  stocks  and  put  usable  components 
and  materials  Into  the  German  civil  economy.  STEG  also  handled  dis- 
posal of  ammunition  and  the  distribution  of  some  American  military  sur- 
plus. The  narrative  Illustrates  the  problems  of  "reconverting"  under 
difficult  postwar  conditions,  and  the  use  of  military  equipment  and 
supply  stocks  to  compensate  for  shortages  in  production. 


Mendershausen , Horst,  "Prices,  Money  and  the  Distribution  of  Goods  in 
Postwar  Germany,"  American  Economic  Review,  Vol.  39,  1949,  pp.  646-672. 

Reviews  developments  In  the  German  economy  from  1945  to  1948,  that  Is, 
from  war’s  end  through  the  Important  currency  reform.  The  author  served 
as  Assistant  Chief  of  Price  Control  with  the  U.S.  Military  Government  of 
Germany  during  1947-1948.  The  effects  of  the  policy  of  "suppressed 
Inflation"  continued  from  Nazi  times  by  the  Allied  Control  Authority 
are  dealt  with  In  detail.  This  policy  affected  the  availability  of  goods, 
the  black  and  gray  markets,  return  to  bartering,  and  the  widespread 
practice  of  compensation  trading  in  industry.  The  Monetary  Reform  that 
took  place  In  mid-summer  1948  had  a revolutionary  effect  on  the  German 
economy,  according  to  the  author,  by  restoring  German  currency  to  its 
proper  role  as  a medium  of  exchange.  However,  the  decontrol  effort  had 
side  effects,  such  as  the  creation  of  sharp  inequalities  between  dif- 
ferent socioeconomic  classes.  Overall,  the  reforms  had  a marked  posi- 
tive Influence  on  economic  performance.  The  author  expresses  concern, 
however,  over  the  political  recovery  of  the  German  community  from  the 
traumatic  war  experience  In  light  of  the  new  social  problems  It  confronts. 


Mendershausen,  Horst,  Two  Postwar  Recoveries  of  the  German  Economy,  North- 
Holland  Publishing  Co.,  Amsterdam,  1955,  130  pp. 

Compares  German  economic  recovery  following  the  two  world  wars,  the  first 
period  from  1919  to  1928  and  the  second  from  1946  to  1953.  Dr.  Menders- 
hausen defines  recovery  as  a sequence  of  (1)  readjustment  to  the  postwar 
setting  and  (2)  fresh  deployment  of  the  economy.  The  dividing  lines  be- 
tween the  two  phases  are  drawn  at  the  times  of  monetary  reform:  1923  and 
1948. 
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Nettl,  John  Peter,  The  Eastern  Zone  and  Soviet  Policy  in  Germany,  1946- 
1960,  Oxford  University  Press,  London,  1951,  xlx,  324  pp. 
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Conslders  three  Interconnected  problems:  Soviet  policy,  the  postwar 
German  problem,  and  the  Internal  situation  In  the  eastern  zone.  Eco- 
nomic developments,  with  special  emphasis  on  Russian  reparations,  are 
given  an  Important  place  In  the  discussion.  Included  are  chapters 
entitled  "The  Economic  Revival  1945-6"  and  "Soviet  Reparations  Policy." 


Nettl,  Peter,  "German  Reparations  In  the  Soviet  Empire,"  Foreign  Affairs, 
Vol.  29,  1950-1951,  pp.  300-307. 

Documents  the  substance  and  procedure  of  Soviet  seizure  of  German  fac- 
tories, equipment,  and  other  capital  assets  after  World  War  II.  Writing 
at  a time  when  the  "cold  war"  was  Intensifying,  the  author  asserts  that 
the  Western  powers  selected  reparations  with  an  eye  to  preventing  the 
development  of  another  German  war  machine,  while  the  Soviets'  explicitly 
stated  policy  was  to  take  maximum  equipment  up  to  $10  billion. 

The  various  phases  of  Soviet  thinking  as  to  how  best  to  extract  the 
value  from  their  zone  of  Germany  (after  the  Allies  shut  off  Soviet  ex- 
tractions from  the  western  zones)  are  described — from  removing  equipment 
through  massive  and  somewhat  disorganized  efforts  to  haul  It  back  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Instituting  Soviet  coownership  of  East  German  plants, 
which  would  produce  goods  useful  to  the  Soviet  economy.  In  providing 
their  own  form  of  foreign  aid  In  this  manner,  the  Soviets  managed  to 
remove  from  their  zone  nearly  one-third  of  the  "total  value  of  movable 
Industrial  capacity  In  the  Soviet  zone"  that  existed  In  1939. 

Reparations  took  the  form  of  Investment  goods  (destined  for  Soviet 
Industrial  producers) , consumer  goods  (to  be  exported  for  foreign  ex- 
change) , and  forced  labor. 

The  author  emphasizes  the  high  priority  given  by  Soviet  policy  to 
gaining  these  reparations,  even  at  the  expense  of  alienating  the  East 
Germans  and  the  Western  Allies. 


Neumann,  Franz  L. , "Soviet  Policy  In  Germany,"  The  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  CCLXIII,  1949,  pp.  165-179. 

A visiting  professor  of  government  at  Columbia  University  at  the  time 
of  writing.  Dr.  Neumann  had  served  as  special  assistant  In  the  European 
Research  Divisions  of  the  Department  of  State  from  1945  to  1947  and  of 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  from  1943  to  1945.  From  1927  to  1933 
he  was  a member  of  the  Berlin  Bar,  counsel  to  German  trade  unions,  and 
lecturer  In  the  German  School  of  Politics.  He  states  that  the  economic 
and  political  situation  In  the  Soviet  zone  had  steadily  deteriorated 
as  contrasted  with  the  upswing  In  the  western  zones.  "Economic  Incen- 
tives for  more  and  more  Intense  work  do  not  exist,  and  no  amount  of 
propaganda  . . . and  of  coercive  measures  can  compensate  for  them." 


Office  of  Military  Government  for  Germany  (U.S.)  (OMGUS)  and  Control 
Commission  for  Germany  (British  Element) , The  European  Recovery  Program, 
US/UK  Occupied  Areas  of  Germany  1 April  1948-30  September  1948,  Joint 
Report  of  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  Military  Governors, 

No.  1,  September  1948,  No.  2,  December  1948,  No.  3,  March  1949,  No.  4, 
June  1949. 
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Glves  a general  exposition  of  the  state  of  the  bizonal  economy  when  the 
European  Recovery  Program  began  to  operate  In  April  1948,  set  against 
the  immediate  background  of  postwar  conditions  and  of  developments  be- 
tween the  summer  of  1945  and  the  summer  of  1948.  Future  Intentions 
and  prospects  are  described,  and  short  summaries  are  given  of  the  two 
annual  programs  already  submitted  to  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation.  Also  explained  is  the  Four-Year  Long-Term  Pro- 
gram establishing  policies  by .which  It  was  hoped  the  Bizonal  Area 
would  attain  viability  by  1952-1953.  The  reports  contain  many  tables 
with  statistics,  for  example,  on  coal  consumption,  total  freight 
traffic  carried,  tonnage  handled  through  ports,  and  railway  rolling 
stock  repair  output. 


Office  of  Military  Government  for  Germany,  U.S.  Zone,  Economics  Divi- 
sion, A Year  of  Potsdam,  The  German  Economy  since  the  Surrender,  Arthur 
Settel  (ed.),  lithographed  by  the  Office  of  Adjutant  General,  OMGUS,  ii 

1946,  217  pp. 

Surveys  economic  progress  from  July  1945  through  July  1946.  The  Brig- 
adier General  who  headed  the  Economics  Division  stresses  In  his  Intro- 
duction that  the  Potsdam  agreement  should  be  carried  out  In  Its  entirety, 
particularly  the  provisions  about  allowing  Germany  to  operate  as  an  eco- 
nomic whole,  or  the  agreement  should  be  revised.  There  is  a listing  of 
economic  milestones  and  a descriptive  review  of  Industry  for  the  period. 

The  survey  Is  profusely  Illustrated  with  photographs. 

Sarow,  Friedrich,  Von  der  Kriegsproduktion  zur  Friedenswirtsahaft. 

Deutschland  und  die  Weltwirtschaft  im  Frilhjahr,  1946  [From  War  Produc- 
tion to  Peacetime  Economy:  Germany  and  the  World  Economy  In  Early  1946], 

Thurlnger  Volksverlag,  Weimar,  1946,  79  pp. 

Assesses  Germany's  war  legacy  In  terms  of  what  remained  of  the  Reich's 
economic  and  financial  structure  that  might  be  built  upon,  and  suggests 
priority  activities  for  the  early  period  of  reconstruction.  Compiled 
soon  after  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  this  publication  consists 
of  a series  of  articles  written  by  the  author  and  published  In  various 
newspapers  from  autumn  1945  to  early  1946.  Consequently,  the  chapters 
are  somewhat  disjointed.  The  point  of  view  Is  occasionally  politically 
colored,  although  the  leftist  bias  does  not  render  the  work  a useless 
polemic.  Statistical  data  are  presented,  although  not  In  tabular  form. 

One  chapter  concerns  the  collapse  and  reconstruction  of  the  German 
economy  los&edlately  after  the  war  (1945-1946) , covering  such  topics  as 
the  revival  of  Industry,  developments  in  fiscal  management  and  problems 
with  raw  materials  for  heavy  Industry,  given  the  loss  of  the  coal  and 
steel  producing  areas  of  the  far  west.  Another  examines  the  dual 
casualties  of  the  devastation — the  domestic  economy  and  foreign  trade — 
and  encourages  the  collection  of  basic  statistics  so  that  Intelligent 
efforts  can  be  made  to  restore  Germany's  foreign  trade.  The  need  to 
win  back  the  world's  confidence  through  hard  work  and  payment  of  repar- 
ations Is  also  pointed  out. 

The  most  political  segment  of  the  work  deals  with  the  details  of 
Allied  control  of  the  German  economy.  The  Soviet  Five-Year  Plan  Is 
held  up  as  a model  for  German  development. 
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Schaffer,  Gordon,  Russian  Zone,  published  for  the  Co-operative  Press 
by  G.  Allen  & Unwin,  London,  1947,  192  pp. 

Records  the  author's  observations  of  the  conditions  found  in  the  Soviet- 
occupied  zone  of  Germany  during  a stay  of  ten  weeks.  Chapter  3,  en- 
titled "They  Have  a Plan,"  deals  with  the  projected  reconstruction  of 
East  Germany. 

Schonke,  Adolf  (ed.),  PosttMT  Reconstruction  in  West  Germany,  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Philadelphia, 

November  1948,  v,  250  pp. 

The  four  sections  of  this  special  issue  concern  problems  of  law  and 

government,  economic  life,  social  welfare,  and  religious  and  cultural  jj 

institutions.  The  bibliography  of  political,  legal,  and  economic 
journals  covers  German- language  publications  in  these  areas.  The 
editor  was  a professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Freiburg  in  Brelsgau, 

Germany. 

Articles  in  the  economic  life  section  cover  the  subjects  of  the 
economic  situation  in  Germany,  the  financial  situation  and  currency  re- 
form in  Germany,  the  state  of  German  agriculture,  transportation  in 
postwar  Germany,  and  German  labor  and  trade  unions. 

Slusser,  Robert  (ed.),  Soviet  Economic  Policy  in  Postwar  Germany:  A 
Collection  of  Papers  by  Former  Soviet  Officials,  Research  Program  on  the 
USSR,  New  York,  1953,  xx,  184  pp. 

Includes  such  titles  as  "Confiscation  and  Plunder  by  the  Army  of  Occu- 
pation," "The  Dismantling  of  German  Industry,"  and  "The  Administration 
of  Fuel  Enterprises  and  Power."  Other  subjects  include  Soviet  agricul- 
tural policy  and  the  Saxony  uranium  mining  operation.  The  editor  pro- 
vides an  introduction,  and  a bibliography  gives  a number  of  references 
in  German  and  Russian. 


Speer,  Albert,  Inside  the  Third  Reich,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
1970,  596  pp. 

The  autobiography  of  Albert  Speer,  architect  by  training,  whom  Hitler 
named  to  the  post  of  Minister  for  Armaments  and  Munitions  in  early  1942. 
Primarily  a political  and  personal  memoir,  it  begins  with  his  childhood 
and  carries  through  to  the  fall  of  the  Third  Reich  when  he  fled  the 
country.  An  epilogue  contains  some  recollections  of  Speer's  trial  and 
imprisonment . 

Speer  provides  details  of  personal  relationships  and  political 
events  within  the  German  government  during  World  War  II.  A primary 
theme  is  his  continuing  struggle  with  Nazi  party  political  leaders  who 
he  felt  were  conspiring  against  efforts  to  consolidate  and  expand  the 
war  production  effort.  Speer  discusses  his  reorganization  efforts  and 
other  aspects  of  German  economic  performance. 
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SColper,  Gustav,  German  Realities,  Reynal  & Hitchcock,  New  York,  1948, 
341  pp. 

Written  by  a member  of  the  Special  Mission  to  survey  world  food  needs 
and  supplies,  headed  by  Herbert  Hoover.  Various  chapter  headings  of 
this  book  are  descriptive  of  Germany's  condition:  "Biological  Destruc- 
tion," "Moral  Destruction,"  "Material  Destruction,"  "Country  without 
Currency,"  and  "Reparations."  Appendixes  provide  excerpts  from  the 
Yalta  Agreement,  the  Potsdam  Agreement,  Occupation  Directive  1067/6, 
the  Old  Level  of  Industry  Plan,  the  Third  Hoover  Report,  the  New 
Occupation  Directive,  and  the  Revised  Level  of  Industry  Plan. 


U.S.  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  European  Recovery  Program 
[The  Marshall  Plan],  Western  Germany,  Country  Study,  Washington,  D.C., 
February  1949. 

Assesses  the  German  economy  in  May  1945  as  being  in  a state  of  almost 
complete  collapse  as  a result  of  the  complete  disorganization  of  eco- 
nomic life  and  of  political  institutions.  Industrial  production  was 
at  a virtual  standstill.  Imports  vital  to  maintaining  the  economy 
had  ceased  completely,  except  for  a minimum  of  food  supplies  brought 
in  by  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  prevent  actual 
starvation.  In  analyzing  the  progress  made  in  economic  recovery  since 
May  1945,  the  report  states:  "In  summary,  it  seems  clear  that  both 
the  Blzone  and  the  French  zone  are  in  urgent  need  of  continued  extra- 
ordinary aid  during  the  fiscal  year  1949/50.  Without  such  aid  their 
economies  would  collapse." 


U.S.  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  Research  and  Analysis  Branch,  "Con- 
trol over  Distribution  of  Industrial  Material  and  Products  in  Germany," 
Publication  No.  2106,  Washington,  D.C. , 1944,  iii,  68  pp.  (typescript). 

Examines  the  methods  employed  in  wartime  Germany  (before  July  1944) 
for  controlling  production  and  distribution  of  industrial  materials 
and  products.  Undertaken  as  an  intelligence-gathering  task,  this  study 
essentially  describes  the  operational  methods,  lines  of  authority,  and 
regulations  governing  German  production  and  distribution  processes 
during  the  war.  The  roles  of  two  key  administrators — Speer,  the  Min- 
ister for  Armaments  and  War  Production  and  Commissioner-General  for 
Armament  Tasks  and  War  Production  under  the  Four-Year  Plan,  and  Funk, 
the  Minister  for  Economics — are  discussed  at  length. 

Included  is  an  abundance  of  detail  regarding  specific  agencies  and 
organizations  in  charge  of  the  allocation  and  production  of  materials 
and  the  control  of  distribution  in  a large  number  of  product  areas: 
coal,  iron,  steel,  nonferrous  metals  metal  goods,  machinery,  elec- 
tricity, precision  tools,  optical  equipment,  building  materials, 
mineral  oils,  chemicals,  paper,  leather,  and  textiles.  A historical 
section  reviews  the  evolution  of  the  distribution  system,  beginning 
before  the  war  and  focusing  on  Speer's  1943  reforms,  which  led  to  a 
large-scale  reorganization. 


U.S.  Strategic  Bombing  Survey,  Area  Studies  Division  Report  (European 
Uarjy  (E-3L),  2d  ed..  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C., 
January  1947,  24  pp.,  plus  exhibits  and  appendix. 

Measures  the  nature  and  extent  of  production  losses  Imposed  by  area 
attacks.  According  to  the  Preface,  the  attacks  on  German  cities  did 
not  reduce  German  war  production  enough  to  have  a decisive  effect  on 
the  war.  A five-page  appendix  describes  the  "key  point  system"  of 
determining  the  most  profitable  economic  targets. 
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Wallich,  Henry  C.,  Mainsprings  of  the  German  Revival,  Yale  University 
Press,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1955,  xi,  401  pp. 

Focuses  on  the  important  causal  factors  rather  than  on  attempting  to 
present  a complete  historical  record.  The  author,  a professor  of 
economics  at  Yale,  views  the  German  achievement  not  only  as  a recovery 
hut  also  as  a process  of  growth.  A native  of  Berlin,  he  talked  with 
many  businessmen  and  economists,  both  in  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
He  states  that  had  the  East-West  split  not  occurred,  an  easy  guess 
would  be  that  the  united  Allies  would  still  (as  of  1955)  be  sitting 
on  top  of  a united  Germany,  holding  her  down  politically  and  economi- 
cally. Another  development  resulting  from  the  East-West  split  was  the 
Korea  boom,  which  played  a vital  role  in  Germany's  recovery.  The  final 
chapter,  entitled  "Allied  Aid  and  Occupation  Policy,"  states  "Without 
the  positive  contribution,  particularly  of  the  United  States,  the 
German  recovery  would  have  been  agonizingly  slow,  its  final  outcome 
dubious  and  certain  only  the  long  years  of  hardship  that  the  German 
people  would  have  to  endure." 


Willis,  Frank  Roy,  The  French  in  Germany,  1945-1949,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity Press,  Stanford,  Calif.,  1962,  viil,  308  pp. 

Assesses  the  French  occupation,  stating  in  Chap.  VII,  "The  Economic 
Policy  of  the  Zone  and  the  Interests  of  France":  "In  formulating  an 
economic  policy  for  the  zone,  the  French  authorities  had  two  main 
alms:  first,  to  balance  the  export-import  budget  of  the  zone  so  that 
no  charge  would  fall  to  the  French  treasury;  and  second,  to  revive 
those  industries  whose  production  would  be  most  useful  to  the  French 
economy . " 

The  import  most  needed  by  France's  disastrous  1945  economy  was 
coal.  The  whole  of  Europe,  of  course,  suffered  from  an  Immense  short- 
age of  coal,  the  major  source  of  power. 

The  author's  overall  assessment  of  the  occupation  is  favorable 
because  of  the  "surprising  success  of  the  French  policy  of  encouraging 
the  growth  of  understanding  between  the  two  countries." 


Zink,  Harold,  The  United  States  in  Germany,  1944-1955 , D.  Van  Nostrand 
Co.,  Inc.,  Princeton,  N.J.,  1957,  x,  374  pp. 
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A well-balanced  survey  of  the  overall  American  experience  In  Germany 
during  1944-1955,  taken  from  unpublished  notes  and  on-the-spot  memor- 
anda. The  author  was  the  chief  historian  of  the  Office  of  the  U.S. 
High  Commissioner  for  Germany,  1950-1951.  He  had  previously  served 
as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Handbook  for  Military  Government  In 
Germany,  as  an  officer  of  the  Supreme  Headquarters  of  the  Allied 
Expeditionary  Forces  In  Europe,  and  had  acted  as  executive  officer 
and  later  chief  of  the  German  government  reorganization  section  of 
the  Office  of  Political  Affairs  of  the  U.S.  Group,  Control  Council 
for  Germany. 

In  a chapter  entitled  "American  Participation  In  Economic  Recon- 
struction," Dr.  Zink  states  that  an  early  survey  by  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Administration  of  the  United  States  Indicated  that  the  huge 
amount  of  debris  In  Industrial  plants  gave  the  impression  that  there 
was  far  greater  damage  to  the  basic  structure  than  was  the  case. 
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C.  OTHER  AREAS— ABSTRACTS 
1.  BELGIUM 


Ardenne,  R.  (pseud.) > German  Exploitation  of  Belgium,  The  Brookings 
Institution,  Pamphlet  No.  35,  Washington,  D.C.,  1942,  65  pp. 

An  account  drawn  from  official  decrees,  local  publications,  and  per- 
sonal information  sources  by  a Belgian  scholar  with  experience  in 
administration  and  business  in  Belgium.  The  German  economic  policy 
of  besaklagnahmt  (confiscation)  was  a concomitant  of  blitzkrieg. 

Special  economic  units  had  been  trained,  headed  by  technicians  and 
economists,  "who  had  orders  to  advance  with  the  fighting  troops." 

Their  role  was  to  take  over  finished  goods  and  raw  materials  and  to 
detect  all  enterprises  in  occupied  countries  that  could  be  of  value 
to  the  German  economy.  The  author  states  that  the  purpose  of  the 
pamphlet  is  to  describe  the  economic  regime  of  German  occupation  and 
to  analyze  the  methods  by  which  the  occupying  power  attempted  to  re- 
organize the  economic  production  of  Belgium  so  as  to  make  it  contribute 
on  a continuing  basis  to  the  support  of  Germany. 

In  1940  and  1941,  the  railway  system  was  one  of  the  weakest  points 
in  the  German  economy.  Rolling  stock  was  consequently  among  the  first 
items  to  be  seized  in  conquered  countries.  In  the  middle  of  1941  it 
was  reported  that  of  the  114,000  freight  cars  belonging  to  the  Belgian 
railways  only  about  50,000  were  left  in  Belgium.  Among  other  subjects 
of  Interest  described  by  the  author  are  the  monthly  legal  ration  of 
food  as  of  December  1941  and  the  drastic  measures  taken  to  control 
the  exodus  from  the  vitally  important  coal  industry,  including  serious 
restrictions  on  the  miners’  freedom  of  movement. 
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Pfeiffer,  Gerhard,  Strukturuandlungen  und  Naahkriegsprobleme  der 
Wirtaahaft  Belgiens  [Structural  Changes  and  Postwar  Problems  of  the 
Belgian  Economy],  Kieler  Studien:  Forschungsberichte  des  Institut 
fiir  Weltwirtschaf t an  der  Universitat  Kiel,  19  [Kiel  Studies:  Re- 
search Reports  of  the  Institute  for  International  Economy  of  the 
University  of  Keil,  19],  Kiel,  1951,  vi.  111  pp.,  statistical  appendix, 
maps. 

Begins  with  a comprehensive  survey  of  the  Belgian  national  economy  after 
the  war  and  a systematic  examination  of  every  major  sector,  including 
national  resources,  power  production,  metals,  nonmetals,  textiles, 
metal-working  industries,  agriculture,  trade,  and  transportation.  As- 
pects of  population,  such  as  social  structure,  size,  and  fluctuation, 
are  also  Included.  Many  statistical  tables  provide  data  on  these  topics, 
some  for  prewar  as  well  as  postwar  years.  Data  are  drawn  from  United 
Nations  and  other  official  sources. 

Next,  postwar  problems  of  the  Belgian  economy  are  examined,  in- 
cluding national  income,  wages  and  prices,  investments  and  capital 
formation,  currency  and  finance  policy,  balance  of  payments,  and 
foreign  trade  relations.  Unlike  most  of  the  rest  of  Western  Europe, 
Belgium’s  economic  resurgence  after  the  war  depended  not  so  much  an 
the  rebuilding  of  her  own  economic  infrastructure  (this  was  only 
slightly  damaged  in  limited  fighting  during  1940  and  1944)  but  on  the 
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revlval  of  the  country's  traditional  consumer  goods  markets  in  neigh- 
boring states.  Not  only  was  it  possible  for  the  country  to  resume 
normal  production  at  an  early  date — fall  1944 — but  the  labor  force  had 
actually  increased  slightly  as  a result  of  migration  from  African 
colonies;  moreover,  foreign  exchange  reserves  that  had  been  dispatched 
to  the  Congo  for  safekeeping  during  the  fighting  became  available  for 
use  after  the  war,  and  the  major  port  facilities  of  Antwerp  were  left 
largely  Intact.  In  addition  to  foreign  markets,  Belgium  largely  needed 
raw  materials  for  processing  industries  and  transport  for  food  supplies 
to  nutritionally  weakened  segments  of  the  population. 

Although  the  Belgians  got  off  to  a fast  economic  recovery,  they 
were  overtaken  before  1950  by  other  West  European  states.  The  author 
explains  that  this  slower  pace  was  due  to  the  inability  of  the  other 
West  Europeans  to  absorb  Belgian  consumer  products  and  softwares,  which 
were  the  primary  prewar  export  items  and  generators  of  foreign  exchange 
needed  to  purchase  raw  materials  and  "hardware"  products  on  the  world 
market. 

_Two  factors  are  cited  as  constructive  in  the  economic  rebuilding 
task:  the  liberalization  of  West  European  foreign  trade  relations  in 
the  fall  of  1949  and  the  offering  of  Marshall  Plan  aid.  The  case  of 
Belgium  illustrates  the  economic  interdependence  of  West  European 
economies . 
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2 . EUROPE 

Anderson,  Graydon  K. , "Some  Economic  Inferences  Dravm  from  the  Record 
of  the  European  Recovery  Program,"  Ph.D.  dissertation.  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  1953,  viii,  326  pp. 

A review  of  the  economic  literature  emerging  from  the  debate  over 
European  recovery.  The  author  tests  empirically  certain  of  the  con- 
flicting economic  theories  with  reference  to  validity  and  applicability 
as  these  theories  related  to  problems  of  European  postwar  recovery. 

The  particular  controversy  investigated  is  the  question  of  appropriate 
domestic  economic  policies  with  respect  to  internal  financial  stability. 
One  of  the  author's  conclusions  is  that  "however  desirable  it  might 
have  been  to  regain  Internal  stability  and  avoid  Inflation  as  a general 
proposition,  the  assignment  of  priority  importance  to  such  a goal,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  stimulating  production,  was  . . . inappropriate  under 
the  airaumstances 


Baade,  Fritz,  Der  europdisohe  Longterm  Plan  und  die  amerikanisahe 
Politik  (The  European  Long-Terttl  Plan  and  American  Policy],  Kiel,  1949, 

16  pp.  ( 

Text  of  a speech  made  by  the  author  to  the  Third  Congress  of  Labor 
Associations  at  the  German  Economic  Research  Institute  in  September 

1949  in  Munich.  This  work  argues  for  an  integrated  approach  to  Euro-  ! 

pean  economic  recovery  especially  through  Marshall  Plan  aid,  and 
asserts  that  policy  toward  German  economic  recovery  has  adversely 
affected  Improvement  for  Europe  as  a whole. 

To  Illustrate  his  case,  the  author  compares  natural  resource  and 
productivity  statistics  for  West  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  He  finds _ 
that  even  though  productivity  factors,  such  as  population  and  land  acre- 
age devoted  to  agriculture,  for  the  two  countries  are  roughly  equivalent,  ij 

the  overall  export  level  for  Germany  is  far  below  that  of  Britain.  Be- 
cause  of  the  interdependence  of  the  Western  European  nations  for  needed 
export  and  import  markets,  this  German  problem  affects  other  countries 
as  well.  The  creation  of  an  Integrated  long-term  plan  for  European 

economic  development  is  recommended  in  place  of  the  fragmented,  bi-  ^ 

lateral  approach  then  in  force.  ! 

f 

Chardonnet,  Jean,  Lee  Consequences  eaonomiques  de  la  guerre,  1939-1946,  j 

Librairie  Hachette,  Paris,  1947,  viii,  327  pp.  j; 

An  analysis  of  wartime  and  postwar  economies  in  which  the  author,  an  , 

academic,  uses  statistics  collected  and  published  by  Agence  France- 
Presse  beginning  in  October  1944.  The  table  of  contents  indicates  the 
scope  of  the  study:  "Changes  in  the  Economy  during  the  War,  U.S.,  USSR, 

United  Kingdom,  Germany,  British  Empire";  "The  Postwar  Economy,  U.S.,  n 

USSR  and  United  Kingdom."  According  to  figures  furnished  by  the  Russian 

People's  Commissariat  for  Coal,  for  example,  in  December  1945  the  Soviet 

production  of  200  million  tons  surpassed  the  1940  level  of  170  million 

tons. 
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The  last  section  of  the  book  examines  International  economic  conse- 
quences: the  emergence  of  the  two  economic  and  political  giants,  the 
United  States  and  the  USSR.  Chardonnet,  after  describing  the  enormous 
Industrialization  the  war  accelerated,  poses  a final  question  In  the 
last  sentence  of  the  conclusion:  Did  the  Second  World  War  carry  In  It 
the  economic  germs  of  a new  war? 


Clough,  Shepard  B.,  et  al.  (eds.),  Eoonomia  History  of  Europe:  The 
Twentieth  Century,  trans.  by  E.  C.  Black  and  L.  L.  Levy,  Harper  & Row, 
New  York,  1968,  xv,  384  pp. 

A compilation  of  speeches,  legislation.  International  agreements,  and 
official  Inquiries  that  deal  with  Important  economic  Issues.  For  ex- 
ample, Chap.  41,  "Postwar  Economic  Problems,"  provides  the  essential 
text  of  the  Report  of  the  Cormittee  of  European  Economic  Cooperation, 
1947.  The  editors  provide  an  Introductory  survey  of  the  period  and 
Introductory  paragraphs  for  each  of  the  abridged  documents  Included. 


Committee  of  European  Economic  Cooperation,  Vol.  I,  General  Report 
(reproduced  as  Department  of  State  Publication  2390  of  European  Series 
28),  Paris,  1947,  138  pp. 

Volume  II,  Technical  Reports  (reproduced  as  Department  of  State  Publi- 
cation 2952  of  European  Series  29),  Paris,  1947,  552  pp. 

Contains  general  statements  of  the  problems  of  European  economic  re- 
covery, the  plans  of  the  European  countries  to  meet  these  problems, 
and  the  assistance  that  these  countries  believe  necessary  from  the 
United  States  and  other  non-European  countries  and  agencies  to  restore 
their  economic  position  (Vol.  I).  There  are  also  summary  statements 
of  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  participating  countries  and 
Western  Germany  on  specific  areas:  food  and  agriculture,  energy  re- 
sources, Iron  and  steel,  transportation,  timber,  and  manpower,  as  well 
as  International  payments  balances  and  the  countries'  general  Interna- 
tional financial  situation. 

Volume  II  presents  reports  of  Technical  Committees,  Subcommittees, 
and  Working  Parties.  The  Information  Is  based  on  replies  to  question- 
naires sent  by  the  Committee  to  each  of  the  governments  of  the  partici- 
pating countries  £md  to  the  Commanders-ln-Chlef  of  the  western  zones 
of  Germany. 


Crowther,  Geoffrey,  The  Economic  Reconstruction  of  Europe,  Claremont 
College  for  the  Four  Associated  Colleges,  Claremont,  Calif.,  1948,  lx, 
79  pp. 

Three  lectures  delivered  at  a time  when  the  Marshall  Plan  was  under 
discussion  In  Congress:  "The  Vitality  of  Europe,"  "Freedom  and  Order 
In  Europe,"  and  "America  and  Europe."  In  the  first  two  lectures 
Crowther,  an  editor  of  The  Economist  for  a number  of  years,  attempts 
to  present  to  an  American  audience.  Impatient  perhaps  with  delays  In 
European  recovery,  a case  for  believing  that  Europe,  or  at  least  the 
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free,  democratic  countries  of  Western  Europe,  could  rise  again  out  of 
their  difficulties.  Crowther  points  out  that.  In  calculating  the 
effects  of  the  war,  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  "for  six 
years  a civilization  that  must  be  kept  moving  to  keep  alive  at  all  was 
compelled  to  stand  still — no  plants  were  renewed,  buildings  were  not 
properly  painted,  or  repaired." 


Ellis,  Howard  S.,  and  the  Research  Staff  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  The  Economics  of  Freedom,  Harper  & Bros,  for  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations,  New  York,  1950,  549  pp. 

Detailed  outline  and  description  of  the  1944-1949  recovery  progress  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  Western  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  from  which  the 
authors  draw  conclusions  for  future  American  policy.  The  chapters  on 
Individual  countries  describe  In  detail  the  economic  situation  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  steps  toward  recovery  and  their  effect,  the  1949  status, 
and  production,  trade,  and  fiscal  statistics. 
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Grebler^  Leo,  "Continuity  In  the  Rebuilding  of  Bombed  Cities  In  Western 
Europe,"  The  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  LXI,  No.  5,  March  1956, 
pp.  463-469. 

Based  on  a study  tour  of  28  cities  during  the  latter  half  of  1954.  The 
author's  abstract  reads:  "In  the  rebuilt  cities  In  western  Europe  the 
whole  pattern  of  urban  reconstruction  shows  strong  evidence  of  continu- 
ity and  persistence.  No  case  of  abandonment  Is  on  record.  The  eco- 
nomic bases  and  growth  patterns  of  cities  have  not  changed  significantly 
With  few  exceptions,  cities  and  towns  have  been  rebuilt  on  the  same 
site,  and  the  new  city  centers  occupy  the  same  area  as  before  the  war. 
There  are  few  massive  land-use  changes.  No  effort  has  been  made  to 
create  a new  urban  pattern  designed  for  protection  against  future  war." 


Hennessy,  Jossleyn,  et  al..  Economic  Miracles,  Studies  in  the  Resurgence 
of  French,  German,  and  Italian  Economies  since  the  Second  World  War, 
published  for  the  Institute  of  Economic  Affairs  by  Deutsch,  London, 

1964,  XX,  228  pp. 

Essays  by  three  authors  who  examine  the  factors  that  aided  recovery  In 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  with  some  emphasis  on  comparisons  with  post- 
war Britain.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are  allocation  of  Investment, 
tax  and  Income  policies,  degree  and  effect  of  government  controls,  and 
the  extent  of  state  participation  in  major  Industry;  key  economic  indi- 
cators are  given. 
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Jackson,  Terence  G.,  Jr.,  Postwar  Monetary  Reform  in  Severely  Damaged 
Economies:  Its  Role  in  Recovery  from  Nuclear  Attack,  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  April  1969,  lx,  166  pp. 
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A study  of  three  examples  of  monetary  reform  in  Europe  following  the 
second  world  war:  two  highly  successful  reforms  conducted  in  Belgium 
In  1944  and  Germany  in  1948-1949  and  a very  unsuccessful  program  con- 
ducted in  Hungary  in  1945-1946,  which  is  presented  as  indicative  of 
the  fiscal  and  monetary  disaster  that  can  attend  unrealistic  planning 
and  administration  of  monetary  reform.  The  German  experience  is  con- 
sidered in  some  detail,  because  conditions  in  the  western  zones  during 
the  military  occupation  in  1945-1948  bear  a resemblance  to  conditions 
of  physical  destruction  and  social  disruption  that  might  be  expected 
to  follow  a nuclear  exchange. 

There  Is  a general  bibliography,  and  Appendix  D Is  a 4-page  "Basic 
Bibliography  for  Post-Attack  Monetary  Reform  Planners." 

Joseph,  J.  J.,  "Trends  in  the  Marshall  Plan,"  Saienae  and  Society,  Vol. 

13,  No.  1,  Winter  1949,  pp.  1-21. 

Critical  analysis  of  the  Marshall  Plan  that  points  to  "Internal  contra- 
dictions" In  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act,  which  the  author  states  tended 
to  "Impede,  rather  than  accelerate,  European  Recovery." 

Kennan,  George  K. , Memoirs:  192S-19S0 , Little,  Brown  and  Company,  ; 

Boston,  1967,  583  pp.  ■ 

Includes  a chapter  on  "The  Marshall  Plan"  that  Is  of  particular  Interest 
for  this  bibliography.  In  structuring  Ideas  for  the  European  recovery 
program,  Kennan  says:  "For  the  short  term,  we  recommend  a crash  pro-  j 

gram  for  the  Immediate  Improvement  of  European  coal  production,  designed 
to  eliminate  what  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  most  urgent  and  serious  of  i 

bottlenecks  In  the  economies  of  the  Western  European  countries  gen- 
erally— namely,  the  supply  of  industrial  fuel."  ( 
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Klopstock,  Fred  H. , "Monetary  Reform  in  Liberated  Europe,"  The  Amer-  i 

icon  Economic  Review,  September  1946,  pp.  579-595.  ■ 

Description  by  an  economist  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  | 

of  the  broad  objectives  of  most  postwar  monetary  reform  schemes  as 

an  effort  to  exert  a restraining  Influence  on  the  public's  expendl-  j 

tures,  to  force  people  to  seek  emplo)rment  by  making  them  dependent  on  j 

current  income  instead  of  past  savings,  and  to  deprive  the  public  of  I 

funds  with  which  to  purchase  In  black  markets. 


Macisaac,  David,  Strategic  Bombing  in  World  War  Tix>:  The  Story  of  the 
United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Survey,  Garland  Publishing,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1976,  215  pp.  (Reviewed  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Haywood  Hansell,  Jr.  in 
Strategic  Review,  Fall  1976.) 

A "lucid.  Interesting,  and  comprehensive"  book,  the  review  states. 
General  Hansell  makes  reference  to  a ten-volume  set  published  by  Gar- 
land, containing  31  of  the  most  Important  reports  of  the  survey  as 
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Mayne,  Richard,  The  Recovery  of  Europe:  From  Devastation  to  Unity, 
Harper  & Row,  Publishers,  New  York,  1970,  375  pp. 

Covers  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  transformation  of 
Western  Europe  following  the  devastation  of  World  War  II.  Less  than 
ten  years  after  World  War  II,  Western  Europe  had  fully  recovered  its 
prewar  levels  of  output;  as  of  the  date  of  writing  it  had  three  times 
its  prewar  wealth.  The  author  was  on  the  staff  of  the  European  Coal 
and  Steel  Community  and  worked  with  the  European  Economic  Community. 
This  study  Includes  a lengthy  bibliography. 
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Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation,  Report  on  the  Progress 

of  Western  European  Recovery,  Paris,  1949,  109  pp.  ; 

Includes  a comparison  of  the  timing  of  Western  European  recovery  after 

both  World  Wars.  After  the  First  World  War  it  took  Western  Europe  i 

seven  years  to  regain  the  1913  level  of  industrial  production.  After  I 

the  Second  World  War  Western  Europe  had  exceeded  the  1938  level  of  f 

industrial  production  by  1948.  1938  is  described,  however,  as  a year  f 

of  moderate  economic  activity.  ■ 

Among  the  industries  Included  in  the  25  statistical  tables  in  the  [ 

Appendix  are  coal  (production,  employment,  and  output  per  manshift), 
steel,  metal  production,  rubber  and  textiles,  hardwood  and  softwood 
production  and  consumption,  tractor  fleets,  discount  rates,  and  unem- 
ployment statistics. 

Penrose,  E.  F. , Economic  Planning  for  the  Peace,  Princeton  University 
Press,  Princeton,  N.J.,  1953,  384  pp. 

Traces  the  development  of  international  economic  planning  for  recovery 
through  the  early  months  of  1947.  The  introduction  states  that  "this 
study  seeks  to  determine  how  it  was  that,  notwithstanding  the  warnings 
that  might  have  been  taken  from  the  First  World  War,  and  the  time,  the 
energy,  and  the  resources  that  were  given  to  postwar  planning,  economic 
disaster  came  early  in  Germany  and  was  narrowly  averted  in  1947  and 
1948  in  the  rest  of  Europe."  The  author,  who  served  as  an  economic 
adviser  to  Ambassador  Wlnant  in  Great  Britain  during  the  war  and  early 
postwar  years,  concludes  that  the  economists  were  much  more  successful 
in  planning  for  the  long-run  than  in  planning  for  the  short-run.  He 
states  that  such  limited  and  insufficient  work  as  was  done  in  the 
field  of  inmediate  postwar  reconstruction  was  carried  out  by  officials 
who  had  previously  been  occupied  mainly  with  wartime  supply  matters. 

Plrenne,  Henri,  Economic  and  Social  History  of  Medieval  Europe,  Har- 
court  Brace  and  Company,  New  York,  1937,  xli,  243  pp. 
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Includes  a section  on  the  "Catastrophles  and  Social  Disturbances"  that 
halted  progress  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Professor  Pirenne,  one 
of  the  most  respected  medievalists,  also  describes  briefly  some  of  the 
measures  King  Louis  XI  used  to  revive  France's  economy  after  the  Hundred 
Years'  War. 


Price,  Harry  Bayard,  The  Marshall  Plan  and  Its  Meaning,  Cornell  Uni-  jj 

versity  Press,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1955,  xv,  424  pp.  i< 

A history  and  critical  evaluation  of  the  Marshall  Plan  and  associated 
programs  in  Asia  that  present  the  author's  assessment  of  the  immediate 
effectiveness  of  the  operation.  He  attempts  to  gather  lessons  from 

the  successes  and  failures  of  the  1948-1952  period  that  might  be  useful  I 

in  the  solution  of  continuing  problems.  ! 

(Much  of  the  material  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume  is  in 
the  Henry  B.  Price  Collection  in  the  George  C.  Marshall  Research  Founda- 
tion and  Library,  Lexington,  Va.) 
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Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  Documents  on  European  Recovery 
and  Defence,  March  1947-April  1949,  London,  1949,  vii,  150  pp. 

A compilation  of  many  of  the  basic  official  documents  of  European  re- 
covery and  defense,  including: 

The  Benelux  Customs  Convention,  5 September  1944 
The  Durklrk  Treaty,  4 March  1947 

The  official  U.S.  summary  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  1947 
Statute  of  the  Council  of  Europe,  London,  5 May  1949 


Summers,  Robert  E.  (comp.).  Economic  Aid  to  Europe:  The  Marshall  Plan, 
The  Reference  Shelf,  Vol.  20,  No.  2,  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  New  York, 
1948,  271  pp. 

Excerpts  from  many  publications  concerning  some  of  the  interrelated  prob- 
lems and  contingencies  implicit  in  the  subject  of  U.S.  aid  to  Europe 
under  the  Marshall  Plan.  For  example,  a portion  of  the  Harrlman  Com- 
mittee's report  entitled  Requirements  versus  Available  Goods  (pp.  90- 
104)  contains  the  following  statement:  "It  is  clear  that  this  [European 
Inland  transport]  is  one  of  the  most  vital  spots  in  the  whole  foreign 
aid  program,  since  if  Europe's  transport  system  cannot  carry  a minimum 
load.  Imported  commodities  cannot  be  distributed,  and  it  is  useless  to 
hope  for  a revival  of  the  European  economy.  . . . Transportation  re- 
quirements should  be  given  top  priority  in  the  procurement  of  steel. 

Less  essential  users,  such  as  shipbuilding,  should  take  second  place. 
Otherwise  aid  will  not  be  effective." 
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Unlted  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  Research  and  Planning 
Division,  A Survey  of  the  Eaonomia  Situation  and  Pvospeota  of  Europe, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  March  30,  1948, 

216  pp. 

The  Preface  states  that  this  overall  view  excludes  the  USSR  because 
the  available  Information  concerning  economic  developments  there  could 
not  be  assimilated  with  the  material  relating  to  other  European  coun- 
tries. However,  a summary  of  the  USSR's  fourth  Five-Year  Plan  la  given 
separately  In  Appendix  A,  III,  along  with  the  economic  plans  of  other 
European  countries.  The  analysis  does  not  go  beyond  the  third  quarter 
of  1947  because  of  the  delays  In  the  publication  of  statistical  series 
In  many  European  countries.  John  H.  Williams  In  his  Foreign  Affairs 
article  "The  Task  of  Economic  Recovery,"  July  1948  (pp.  616-631),  calls 
this  publication  "the  most  Illuminating  and  comprehensive"  survey  of 
economic  conditions  that  had  yet  appeared.  See  also  D.  J,  Morgan  of  , 
the  London  School  of  Economics,  "The  Economy  of  Europe,"  Eoonomiaa, 
August  1949  (pp.  255-262),  for  comments  on  the  Survey. 


United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  Eaonomia  Re- 
covery in  the  Countries  Assisted  by  UNRRA,  prepared  by  the  Economic 
Adviser  of  UNRRA;  report  by  the  Director  General  of  UNRRA  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  September  1946. 

A country-by-country  summary  of  the  prewar  and  postwar  economic  activity. 
There  are  narrative  descriptions  of  problems  facing  the  recovery  effort 
for  the  first  postwar  year,  and  of  individual  government  policies  on 
such  matters  as  wages,  rationing,  and  food  distribution.  The  countries 
included  are  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Italy, 
Austria,  and  China. 
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United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  Operational 
Analysis  Papers,  London,  1946-1947.  Nos.  1-49  by  the  UNRRA  European 
Regional  Office  are  listed  below: 

1.  Transport  Rehabilitation  in  Poland,  June  1946,  21  pp. 

2.  Industrial  Rehabilitation  in  Poland 

3.  Agriculture  and  Food  in  Poland,  July  1946,  32  pp. 

4.  The  Food  Situation  in  Austria,  Part  I,  July  1946,  27  pp. 

5.  UltRRA  Aid  to  Finland,  August  1946,  15  pp. 

6.  UNRRA' s Welfare  Prograrme  in  Italy,  Part  I,  August  1946,  29  pp. 

7.  Foreign  Trade  in  Poland,  September  1946,  45  pp. 

8.  The  Food  Situation  in  Austria,  Part  II,  September  1946,  26  pp. 

9.  Poland's  Need  for  Assistance  in  1947 

10.  Agricultural  Rehabilitation  in  Austria,  December  1946,  29  pp. 

11.  Agriculture  and  Food  in  Czechoslovakia,  December  1946,  46  pp. 

12.  UNRRA  Procurement  of  U.S.  Military  Surpluses  in  Europe,  December 

1946,  36  pp. 

13.  UNRRA  Displaced  Persons  Operations  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East, 

December  1946,  69  pp. 


14.  Foreign  Trade  in  Greece,  December  1946,  38  pp. 

15.  HURRA  Aasistanoe  to  the  Dodecanese,  January  1947,  22  pp. 

16.  Industrial  Rehabilitation  in  Czechoslovakia,  January  1947,  43  pp. 

17.  Transport  Rehabilitation  in  Czechoslovakia,  January  1947,  33  pp. 

18.  Economic  Rehabilitation  in  Finland,  January  1947,  41  pp. 

19.  Agriculture  and  Food  in  Greece,  January  1947,  46  pp. 

20.  Industrial  Rehabilitation  in  Greece,  January  1947,  48  pp. 

21.  The  Foreign  Trade  of  Czechoslovakia 

22.  The  Food  Problem  in  Italy 

23.  Agriculture  and  Food  in  Yugoslavia,  February  1947,  57  pp. 

24.  Currency  and  Finance  in  Austria,  February  1947,  35  pp. 

25.  Post-Var  Public  Finance  in  Greece,  February  1947,  35  pp. 

26.  Italy's  Balance  of  Payments  in  1947,  February  1947,  35  pp. 

27.  Transport  Rehabilitation  in  Yugoslavia,  February  1947,  58  pp. 

28.  Industry  and  Trade  in  Austria,  March  1947,  47  pp. 

29.  Distribution  of  UNRRA  Supplies  in  Yugoslavia 

30.  Agriculture  arid  Food  in  Poland  (Revised),  March  1947,  66  pp. 

31.  Health  Conditions  in  Poland 

32.  Health  Conditions  in  Italy 

33.  Agriculture  and  Food  in  Hungary,  March  1947,  41  pp. 

34.  UNRRA's  Welfare  Programme  in  Italy,  Part  II,  March  1947,  26  pp. 

35.  Industrial  Rehabilitation  in  Poland  (Revised),  April  1947,  65  pp. 

36.  Transport  Rehabilitation  in  Poland  (Revised),  April  1947,  53  pp. 

37.  Industrial  Rehabilitation  in  Italy,  May  1947,  65  pp. 

38.  Transport  Rehabilitation  in  Italy,  May  1947,  .29  pp. 

39.  Economic  Rehabilitation  in  the  Ukraine,  April  1947,  79  pp. 

40.  Foreign  Trade  in  Poland  (Revised),  April  1947,  79  pp. 

41.  The  Food  Situation  in  Continental  Europe,  April  1947,  92  pp. 

42.  Money  and  Banking  in  Italy,  April  1947,  25  pp. 

43.  Agriculture  in  Italy,  April  1947,  20  pp. 

44.  Finance  in  Poland,  April  1947,  76  pp. 

45.  The  Impact  of  UNRRA  on  the  Polish  Economy,  April  1947,  77  pp. 

46.  Economic  Rehabilitation  in  Albania,  May  1947,  58  pp. 

47.  Economic  Rehabilitation  in  Hungary,  May  1947,  93  pp. 

48.  Economic  Rehabilitation  in  Byelorussia,  May  1947,  57  pp. 

49.  UNRRA  in  Europe,  1945-1947,  June  1947,  162  pp. 


United  Nations  Relief  and  Reb.abilltation  Administration,  Division  of 
Operations  Analysis,  European  Regional  Office,  UNRRA  in  Europe,  1945- 
1947,  Operational  Analysis  Paper,  No.  49,  London,  June  1947,  162  pp. 

Eighty  percent  of  UNRRA's  26  million  tons  of  supplies  were  delivered 
in  Europe  and  of  this  amount  about  86  percent  went  to  six  countries: 
Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  and  Poland.  The 
European  countries  that  received  substantial  UNRRA  supplies  and  ser- 
vices had  two  important  characteristics  in  common:  They  were  all  (ex- 
cept for  Czechoslovakia  and  perhaps  Italy)  primarily  agricultural  coun- 
tries, and  they  had  a low  level  of  subsistence  and  real  income  before 
the  war.  The  1945-46  European  cereal  crisis  forced  UNRRA  to  divert 
expenditures  from  nonfood  to  food  items  which  reduced  the  part  UNRRA 
intended  to  play  in  industrial  and  agricultural  recovery. 


Chapter  II  compares  post-World  War  I and  post-World  War  II  relief; 
other  chapters  discuss  UNRRA's  work  for  displaced  persons,  health  ser- 
vices, and  social  welfare  services.  Chapter  XI  assesses  the  effect 
of  UNRRA  aid. 


U.S.  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  The  European  Recovery  Program: 
Country  Studies,  Mimeo,  undated  in  copy  reviewed,  assumed  to  be  pre- 
pared in  the  first  six  months  of  1948  judging  from  Internal  statistical 
evidence. 

Begins  with  a description  of  the  common  economic  problems  that  faced 
most  of  the  Committee  of  European  Economic  Cooperation  countries  (plus 
Western  Germany) , followed  by  chapters  on  each  of  these  16  countries 
(plus  Western  Germany)  that  elected  to  participate  in  the  European 
Recovery  Program  (Marshall  Plan) . A paragraph  in  the  Introductory 
Chapter  states:  "European  recovery  proceeded  at  a satisfactory  pace 
until  the  fall  of  1946.  Afterward,  the  hard  winter,  the  1947  drought 
and,  above  all,  the  depletion  of  foreign  exchange  resources  severely 
retarded  the  progress  of  recovery.  It  became  clear  that  Europe  had 
gone  through  a partial  but  still  precarious  recovery  which  could  not 
be  carried  forward  or  even  maintained  for  a longer  period  without  con- 
tinuing assistance  from  the  United  States  and  readjustments  in  European 
industry  and  trade." 


U.S.  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  European  Recovery  Program: 
Country  Studies^  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C., 
February  1949. 

Includes  studies  for  each  of  the  Marshall  Plan  countries:  Austria, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Greece,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg, 
the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Western  Germany.  Illustrative  abstracts  for  Austria, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  West  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom  appear 
herein  in  the  individual  country  sections. 
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U.S.  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  Research  and  Analysis  Branch,  The 
Contribution  of  Axis-Controlled  Europe  to  the  European-Axis  Var  Po- 
tential, Washington,  D.C.,  1943,  15  pp. 

Contends  chat  Germany  secured  contributions  from  occupied  countries  to 
her  war  potential  by  various  devices.  These  included  assessment  of 
occupation  costs  on  occupied  areas,  accumulation  of  adverse  clearing- 
house balances,  and  Che  sale  of  German  bonds  to  individual  buyers  in 
occupied  areas.  The  report  concludes  that  "it  is  highly  probable  that 
non-German  war  exertion  will  not  continue  its  upward  trend  and  cannot 
even  maintain  the  mld-1943  rate.  The  economic  position  of  occupied 
areas  is  steadily  weakening." 
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The  United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Survey  was  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  on  November  3,  1944,  pursuant  to  a Directive  from 
President  Roosevelt.  Its  mission  was  to  conduct  an  impartial  and  ex- 
pert study  of  the  effect  of  the  aerial  attack  on  Germany,  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  air  attacks  on  Japan  and  to  establish  a basis  for 
evaluating  the  importance  and  potentialities  of  air  power  as  an  instru- 
ment of  military  strategy,  for  planning  the  future  development  of  the 
U.S.  armed  forces  and  for  determining  future  economic  policies  with 
respect  to  national  defense.  Some  208  reports  were  published  as  a 
result  of  the  survey  of  Germany. 

On  August  15,  1945,  President  Truman  requested  that  the  Survey 
conduct  a similar  study  of  the  effects  of  all  types  of  air  attack  in 
the  war  against  Japan.  The  survey  of  Japan  produced  108  volumes. 

For  the  reader's  convenience  the  titles  of  the  316  volumes  are 
reproduced  below. 


UNITED  STATES  STRATEGIC  BOMBING  SURVEY 

LIST  OF  REPORTS 


The  following  U a bibliogn^y  of  reports  resulting  from 
the  Survey’s  studies  of  the  European  and  Pacific  wars. 
Those  reports  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Enropean  War 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 

•1  The  United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Survey:  Sum- 
man  Report  (European  War) 

*2  The  United  States  Strat^c  Bombing  Survey:  Over- 
all Report  (European  War) 

*3  The  Effects  of  Strategic  Bombing  on  the  German 
War  Skionomy 

AIRCRAFT  DIVISION 

(By  Division  and  Branch) 

*4  Aircraft  Division  Industry  Report 
6 Inspection  Visits  to  Various  Targets  (Special  Report) 

Airframes  Branch 

6 Junkers  Aircraft  and  Aero  Engine  Works,  Dessau, 

Germany 

7 Erla  Maschinenwerke  GmbH,  Heiterblick,  German 

8 A T O Maschinenbau,  GmbH,  Leipzig  (Mockau), 

Gerraa^ 

9 Gothaer  Wauonfabrik,  A G,  Gotha,  Germany 

10  Focke  Wulf  Aircraft  Plant,  Bremen,  Germany 

Over-all  Report 

11  Messerschmitt  A G,  Part  A 

Augsburg,  Germany  Part  B 

[Appendices  I,  II,  III 

13  Domier  Works,  Friedrichshafen  4 Munich,  Germany 

13  Gerhard  Fieseler  Werke  GmbH,  Kassel,  Germany 

14  Wiener  Neustaedter  F'ugzeugwerke,  Wiener  Neu- 

stadt,  Austria 

Aero  Engines  Branch 

16  Bussing  NAG  Flugmotorenwerke  GmbH,  Bruns- 
wick, Germany 


16  Mittel-Deutache  Motorenwerke  GmbH,  Tnucha, 

Germany 

17  Bavarian  Motor  Works  Inc,  Eisenach  4 Durrerhof, 

Germany  . 

18  Bayerische  Motorenwerke  A G (BMW)  Mumch, 

Gomany 

19  Henschel  flugmotorenwerke,  Kassel,  Germany 

Light  Metal  Branch 

20  Light  Metals  Industry  (Part  1,  Aluminum 

of  Oenflany  (Part  II,  Magnesium 

21  Vereinigte  Deutsche  Metallwerke,  Hildesheim,  Ger- 

many 

22  Metallgussgesellschaft  GmbH,  Leipzig,  Germany 

23  Aluminiumwerk  GmbH,  Plant  No.  2,  Bitterfeld, 

Germany 

24  Gebrueder  Giulini  GmbH,  Ludwimhafen,  Germany 

25  Luftschiffbau,  Zeppelin  GmbH,  Friedrichshafen 

on  Bodensee,  Germany 

26  Wieland  Werke  A G,  Ulm,  Germany 

27  Rudolph  Rautenbach  Leichmetallgiessereicn,  Solin- 

gen,  Germany 

28  Lippewerke  Vereinigte  Aluminiumwerke  A G,  Lunen, 

Germany 

29  Vereinigte  Deutsche  Metallwerke,  Heddernheim, 

Germany 

30  Duerener  Metallwerke  A G,  Duren  Wittenau-Berlin 

4 Waren,  Germany 


AREA  STUDIES  DIVISION 

•31  Area  Studies  Division  Report 

32  A Detailed  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Area 

on  Hamburg 

33  A Detailed  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Area 

on  Wuppertal 

34  A Detailen  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Area 

on  Diisseldorf 

35  A Detailed  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Area 

on  Solingen 

36  A Detailed  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Area 

on  Remscheid 

37  A Detailed  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Area 

on  Darmstadt 

38  A Detailed  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Area 

on  Lubeck 


Bombing 

Bombing 

Bombing 

Bombing 

Bombing 

Bombing 

Bombing 
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39  A Brief  Study  of  the  Effects  of 
Berlin,  Augsburg.  B^hum. 
mund,  Oberhsusen.  Schweinfurt,  snd  Bremen 

CimlAN  DEFENSE  DIVISION 


I 

I 

74  Dortmund  Hoerder  HuetCenverein,  A G,  Dortmund, 

Qennsny 

75  Hoeech  A G.  Dortmund,  Germsnv  ; 

76  Bochumer  Verein  fuer  Gusstshlfsbrikstion  A G, 

Bochum,  Germany  ' 


*40  Civilian  Defense  Division — Final  Report 
41  Cologne  Field  Report 
43  Bc  nn  Field  ReMrt 

46  Bad  Oldesloe  Field  Report 

46  Augsburg  Field  Report 

47  Reception  Areas  in  Bavana,  Germany 

equipment  division 

Electrical  Brandi 

•48  German  Electrical  Equipment  Im^tiy  ^^rt 
40  Brown  Boveri  et  Cie,  Mannheim  Kafertal,  Germany 

Optical  and  Precision  Iiutmment  Branch 

•50  Optical  and  Predaion  Instrument  Industry  Report 


Motor  Vehicles  and  Tanks  Branch 

•77  German  Motor  Vehicles  Industry  Report 
*78  Tank  Industry  Report 

79  Daimler  Bens  A G,  Unterturkheim,  Germanv 

80  Renault  Motor  Vehicles  Plant,  Billancourt,  Paris 

81  Adam  OmI,  Russelheim,  Gcrmaiw 

82  Daimler Bens-Gaggenaii  Works,  Gaggeuau,  Germany 

83  Maschinenfabrik  Augsburg-Niirnl^rK,  NurniKTg, 

Germany 

84  Auto  Union  A G,  Chemnits  and  Zwickau,  Germany 

85  Henscbel  A Sobn,  Kassel,  Germany 

86  Maybach  Motor  Works,  Friedrichshafen,  Germanv 

87  Voigtlander,  Maschinenfabrik  A G,  Plauen,  Germanv 

88  VoUiswasenwerke,  Fallerslelien,  Germany 

89  Bussing  NAG.  Brunswick.  Germsny 

90  Muehlenbau  Industrie  A G (Misg)  Brunswick,  Cler- 

JDAQy 

91  Friedrich  Krupp  Gruaonwerke,  Magdeburg,  Germany 

Submarine  Branch 


I Abraatves  Branch 

B *51  The  German  Abrasive  Industry 

52  Mayer  and  Schmidt,  Offenbach  on  Main,  Germany 

And-Fricdon  Branch 

*53  The  German  Anti-Friction  Bearings  Industry 
MacUno  Tools  Branch 

*54  Machine  Tools  A Machine^  as  Capital  Equipment 
*55  Machine  Tool  Industry  in  C^rmany 

56  Hermsui  Kolb  Co.,  Cologne,  Germany 

57  Collet  and  Ennlbard,  Offenbach,  Germany 

58  Naxos  Union,  Frankfort  on  Main,  Germany 

MIUTART  ANALYSIS  DIVISION 

SO  The  Defeat  of  fhe  German  Air  Force 
80  V-Weapons  (Crossbow)  Campaign 

61  Air  Force  Rate  of  Operation 

62  Weather  Factors  in  Combat  Bombardment  Opera- 

tions in  the  European  Theatre 

63  Bombing  Accuraev.  USAAF  Heavy  and  Medium 

Bombers  in  the  ETO 

64  Description  of  RAF  Bombing 

64a  The  Impact  of  the  Allied  Air  Effort  on  German  Lo- 
gistics 

MORALE  DIVISION 


92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 


*101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 


*64b  The  Effects  of  Strategic  Bombing  on  German  Morale 
(Vol  I and  Vol  II) 

Medical  Branch 


*65  The  Effect  of  Bombing  on  Health  and  Medical  Care 
in  Germany 
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MONITIONS  DIVISION 
Heavy  Industry  Branch 


*86  The  Coking  Industry  Report  on  Germany  I 

67  Coking  Plant  Report  No.  I,  Sections  .4,  B,  C,  A D 
88  Gutehoffniingshuette,  Oberhausen,  Germany 

69  Friedrich-Alfred  Huette.  Rheiiihausen,  Germany^  115 

70  Neunkirchen  Eisenwerke  A G,  Nounktrehen,  Gcr- 

nuuiy  ^ ® 

71  Reichswerke  Hermann  Goering  A G,  Hallendorf 

Germany  l*' 

72  August  Thyssen  Huette  A G,  Hamborn,  Germany 

73  Friedrich  Krupp  A G,  Borbeck  Plant,  Essm,  Ger-  118 

many 


German  Submarine  Industry  Report 
Maschinenfabrik  Augsburg-Nurnberg  A G,  Augs- 
burg, Germany 

Biohm  and  Voss  St^yards,  Hamburg,  Germany 
Deutschewerke  A.  G,  Kiel,  Germany 
Deutsche  Sebiff  und  Maschinenbau,  Bremen,  Ger- 
many 

Friedrich  Krupp  Germaniawerft,  Kiel,  Germany 
Howaldtswerke  A.  G,  Hamburg,  Germany 
Submarine  Assembly  Shelter,  Farge,  Germany 
Bremer  Vulkan,  Vegesack,  Germany 

Ordnance  Braack 

Ordnance  Industry  Report 

Friedrich  Krupp  Grusonwerke  A.  G Magdeburg 
Germany 

Bochumer  Verein  fuer  Gusatahlfsbrikation  A G, 
Bochum,  Germany 
Henschel  A Soho,  Kassel,  Germany 
Rheinmetall-Borsig,  Dusseldorf,  Germany 
Hermann  Goering  Werke,  Braunschweig,  Hallendoif, 
Germany 

Hannoverische  Maschinenbau,  Hanover,  Germany 
Gusstahifabrik  Friedrich  Krupp,  Essen,  Germany 

OIL  DIVISION 

Oil  Division,  Final  Report 
Oil  Division,  Final  Report.  Af^ndix 
Powder,  Explosives,  Special  Rockets  and  Jet  Pro- 
pellants. War  Gases  and  Smoke  Acid  (Ministerial 
Report  #1) 

Underground  snd  Dispersal  Plants  in  Greater  Ger- 
many 

The  German  Oil  Industry,  .Ministerial  Report  Team 
78 

Ministerial  Report  on  Chemicals 


Oil  Branch 

Ammoniakwerkc  Merseburg  GmbH,  Leuna,  Ger- 
many— 2 Appendices 

Braunkohle  Bcntin  \ G,  Zeiti  and  Bohlen,  Germany 
Wintershall  A G,  Leiitikendorf,  Germany 
Ludwigshafen-Oppau  Works  of  I G Farbeniiidustrie 
A G,  Ludwigsnafen,  Germany 
Ruhroel  Hydrogenation  Plant,  Bottrop-Boy,  Ger- 
many, Vol,  I,  Vol.  II 
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119  Knenania  OssaK  MiiierakK'lvvorke  A O.  Harburg 

Refinery,  Hamburg,  Germany 

120  Rhenania  Ossag  Mincraloelwerke  A G,  Grasbrook 

Refinery-  Hamburg,  Germany 

121  Rhenania  Ossag  Mineraloelwerkc  A G,  Wilhclmsburg 

Refinery,  Hamburg,  Germany 

122  Gowerkschaft  Victor,  Castrop-llauxel,  Germany,  \'ol. 

I & Vol,  II 

123  Europaetache  Tanklager  untl  Transport  A G,  Ham- 

burg, Germany 

124  Ebano  Asphalt  \Verke  A G,  Harburg  Refinery,  Ham- 

burg, Germany 

12.5  Meerljock  Rheinpreusaen  Synthetic  Oil  Plant— \'ol.  I 
i Vol.  II 


Rubber  Branch 


126  Deutsche  Dunlop  Gummi  Co.,  Hanau  on  Main, 

Germany 

127  Continental  Guinmiwerke.  Hanover,  Germany 

128  Huela  Synthetic  Rubber  Plant 

129  Ministerial  Report  on  German  Rubber  Industry 

Propellants  Branch 

130  Elektrochemischewerke,  Munich  Germany 

131  Schoenebeck  Explosive  Plant,  I.ignose  Sprengstoff 

Werke  GmbH,  Bad  Salzemen,  Germany 

132  Plants  of  Dynamit  A G,  V’ormal,  Alfred  Nobel  & Co, 

Troisdorf,  Clausthal,  Drummel  and  Duneberg, 
Germany 

133  Deutsche  Sprengchemie  G m b H,  Kraiburg,  Germany 
OVER-ALL  ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  DIVISION 

134  Over-all  Economic  Effects  Division  Report 

Gross  Nat'onal  Product ISpeclal  papers 

Kriegseilberichte which  together 

• Herman  Goering  Works comprise  the 

Food  and  Agriculture. above  report 

134a  Industrial  Sales  Output  and  Productivity 

PHYSICAL  DAMAGE  DIVISION 

134b  Physical  Damage  Division  Report  (ETO) 

135  Viliacoublay  Airdrome,  Paris,  France 

136  Railroad  Repair  Yards,  Malines,  Belgium 

137  Railroad  Repair  Yards,  Louvain,  Belgium 

138  Ftailroad  Repair  Yards,  Hassell,  Belgium 

139  Railroad  R^air  Yards,  Namur,  Belgium 

140  Submarine  Pens,  Brest,  France 

141  Powder  Plant,  Angoulcme,  France 

142  Powder  Plant,  Bergerac,  France 

143  Coking  Plants,  Montignv  A-  Liege,  Belgium 

144  Fort  St.  Blaise  Verdun  Group,  Metz,  France 

145  Gnome  et  Rhone,  Limoges,  France 

146  Michelin  Tire  Factory,  Clermont-Ferrand,  France 

147  Gnome  et  Rhone  Aero  Engine  Factory,  lx:  Mans, 

France 

148  Kiigelfischer  Bearing  Ball  Plant  F.belsbach,  Germany 

149  Ixniis  Breguet  Aircraft  Plant,  Toulon.se,  France 

150  S.  N.  C.  A.  S.  E.  Aircraft  Plant,  Toulouse,  France 

151  A.  1.  A.  AircraU  Plant,  Toulouse,  France 

152  V Weafwns  in  London 

153  City  Area  of  Krefeld 

154  Public  Air  Raid  Shelters  in  Germany 

155  Goldenberg  Thermal  Electric  Power  Station,  Knap- 

sack, Germany 

156  Brauweiler  Transformer  & Switching  Station,  Brati- 

weiler,  Germany 

157  Storage  DepoL  Nahl)Ollenbach,  Germany 

158  Railway  and  Road  Bridge,  Bad  Munster,  Germany 

159  Railway  Bridge,  Eller,  Germany 

160  Gustloff-Werke  Weimar,  Weimar,  Germany 

161  Henschell  4 Sohn  GmbH,  Kassel,  Germany 

162  Area  Survey  at  Pirmasens,  Germany 

163  Hanomag,  Hanover,  Germany 


164  MAN  Werke  Augsburg,  Augsburg,  Germany 

165  Friedrich  Kmpp  A G,  F'.ssen,  Germany 

166  Erla  Maschinenwerke  G m b H,  Heiterblick,  Ger- 

many 

167  A T G Maschinenbau  GmbH,  Mockau,  Germany 

168  Erla  Maschinenwerke  GmbH,  Mockau,  Germany 

169  Bayerische  Motorenwerke,  Durrerhof,  Germany 

170  Mittel-Deutsche  Motorenwerke  G m b H,  Tauclia. 

Germany 

171  Submarine  Pens  Deutsche- Werf I,  Hamburg,  Germany 

172  Multi-Storied  Structures,  Hamburg,  Germany 

173  Continental  Gummiwerke,  Hunovi-r  Germany 

174  Kassel  Marshalling  Yafds,  Kassel,  Germany 

175  Ammoniawerke,  Merseburg-l.euna,  Germanv 

176  Brown  Boveri  et  Cie,  Mannheim,  Kaferlal,  Germany 

177  Adam  Opel  A G,  Russelsheim,  Germany 

178  Daimler-Benz  A G,  rntertiirRIieim,  Germany 

179  Valentin  .8ubmarinc  Assembly,  F'arge,  Germanv 

180  Volkswaggonwerke,  Fallerslelien,  Germany 

181  Railway  Viaduct  at  Bielefeld  Germany 

182  Ship  Yards  Howaldtswerke,  llamburg,  Germany 

183  Blohm  and  Voss  Shipyards,  Hamburg,  Germany 

184  Daimler-Benz  A G,  Mannheim,  Germany 

185  .Synthetic  Oil  Plant,  .Meerbeck-Hamburg,  Germany 

186  Gewerkschaft  Victor,  Castrop-Rauxel,  Germany 

187  Klockncr  Hiimlroldt  Deutz,  Ulm,  Germany 

188  Ruhroel  Hydrugenation  Plant,  Bottrop-Boy,  Germany 

189  Neukirchen  Eisenwerke  A G,  Neukirchen,  Germany 

190  Railway  Viaduct  at  Altenbecken,  Germany 

191  Railway  Viaduct  at  Arnsburg,  Germany 

192  Deurag-Nerag  Refineries,  Misburg,  Germany 

193  Fire  Raids  on  German  Cities 

194  I G Farbenindiistrie,  Liidwigshafen,  Germany,  Vol  I 

4 Vol  II 

195  Roundhouse  in  Marshalling  Yard,  Ulm,  Germany 

196  I G Farbenindustrie,  Leverkusen,  Germany 

197  Chemische-Werke,  Huels,  Germany 

198  Gremberg  Marshalling  Yard,  Gremherg,  Germany 

199  Ixtcomotive  Shops  and  Brirges  at  Hamm,  Germany 

TRANSPORTATION  DIVISION 

•200  The  Effects  of  Strategic  Bombing  on  German  Trans- 
portation 

201  Rail  Operations  Over  the  Brenner  Pass 

202  Effects  of  Bombing  on  Railroad  Installations  in 

Regensburg,  Nurnberg  and  .Munich  Divisions 

203  German  Ixvcomotive  Industry  During  the  War 

204  German  .Military  Railroad  Traffic 

UTILITIES  DIVISION 

• 205  German  Fileciric  l.’tilities  Industry  Report 

206  1 to  10  in  Vol  I "Utilities  Division  Plant  Reports" 

207  1 1 to  20  in  Vol  II  "Utilities  Divi.sion  Plant  Reports” 

208  21  Rheinische-Westfalische  Elcktrizitactswerk  A G 

Pacific  War 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 

•I  .Summary  Report  (Pacific  War) 

•2  .laiian’s  Struggle  to  End  The  War 
•3  The  Effects  of  Atomic  Bombs  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki 

CIVILIAN  STUDIES 
Civilian  Defense  Division 

4 F ield  Report  Covering  Air  Raid  Protection  and  Allied 

Subjects,  Tokyo,  Japan 

5 F'ield  Report  Covering  Air  Raid  Protection  and  Allied 

Subjects,  Nagasaki,  Japan 

*6  Field  Report  Covering  Air  Raid  Protection  and  .Hied 
Subjects,  I^oto,  Japan 

7 Field  Report  Covering  Air  Raid  Protection  and  Allied 
Subjects,  Kobe,  Japan 
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8 Field  Report  Covering  Air  Rud  Protection  nnd  Allied 

SubjMts,  Osnkn,  Japan 

9 Field  Report  Covering  Air  Raid  Protection  and  Allied 

Subjects.  Hiroabima,  Japan — No.  1 

•10  Summary  Report  Covering  Air  Raid  Protection  and 
Allied  Subjects  in  Japan 

•11  Final  Rerart  Covering  Air  Raid  Protection  and 
Allied  Subjects  in  Japan 

Medical  Oivision 

•12  The  Effects  of  Bombing  on  Health  and  Medical  Serv- 
ices in  Japan 

•13  The  Effects  of  Atomic  Bomba  on  Health  and  Medical 
.Services  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 

Morale  Division 

•14  The  Effects  of  Strategic  Bombing  on  Japanese  Morale 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES 

Aircraft  Diviaion 

•15  The  Japanese  Aircraft  Industry 

•16  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries,  Ltd. 

Corporation  Report  l^o.  I 

(Mitsubishi  Jukogyo  KK) 

(Airframes  & Engine^ 

•17  Nakmima  Aircraft  Company,  Ltd. 

Corporation  Report  No.  II 
(Nakajima  Hikoki  KK) 

(Airframes  A Engines) 

•18  Kawanishi  Aircraft  Company 
Corporation  Report  No.  Ill 

(Kawanishi  Kokuki  Kabushiki  Kaisba) 
(Airframes) 

•19  Kawasaki  Aircraft  Industries  Company,  Inc. 
Corporation  Report  No.  IV 

(Kawasaki  Kokuki  Kogyo  Kabushiki 
Kaisha) 

(Airframes  A Engines) 

•20  Aichi  .Aircridt  Company 

Corporation  Report  No.  V 
(Aichi  Kokuki  KK) 

(Airframes  A Engines) 

*21  Sumitomo  Metal  Industries,  Propeller  Division 
Corporation  Report  No.  VI 

(Sumitomo  Kinxoku  Kogyo  KK,  Puropera 
Seizosho) 

(Propellers) 

•22  Hitachi  Aircraft  Company 

Corporation  Report  No.  VII 
(Hitachi  Kokuki  KK) 

(Airframes  A Engines) 

•23  Japan  International  Air  Industries,  Ltd. 

Corporation  Report  No.  VIII 

Nippon  Kokusai  Koku  Kogyo  KK) 
Airframes) 

•24  Japan  Musical  Instrument  Manufacturing  Company 
Corporation  Report  No.  IX 
(Nippon  Gakki  Seiio  KK) 

(Propellers) 

•25  Taehikawa  Aircraft  Company 
Corporation  Report  No.  X 
Taehikawa  Hikoki  KK) 

Airframes) 

*26  Fuji  Airplane  Company 

Corporation  Report  No.  XI 
(Fuji  Hikoki  KK) 

(Airfriunea) 

*27  Showa  Airplane  Company 

Corporation  Report  No.  XII 
(Showa  Hikoki  Kogyo  KK) 

(Airframes) 

*28  Ishikawajima  Aircraft  Industries  Company,Ltd. 
Corporation  Report  No.  XIII 


(Ishikawajima  Koku  Kogyo  Kabushiki 
Kaisha) 

(Engines) 

*29  Nippon  Airplane  Company 

Corporation  Report  No.  XIV 
(Nippon  Hikoki  KK) 

(Airframes) 

*30  Kyushu  Airplane  Company 

Corporation  Report  No.  XV 
(Kyushu  Hikoki  KK) 

(Airframes) 

*31  Shoda  Engineering  Company 

Corporation  Report  No.  XVI 
(Shoda  Seisakujo) 

(Components) 

*32  Mitaka  Aircraft  Industries 

Corporation  Report  No.  XVII 

(Mitaka  Koku  Kogyo  Kabushiki  Kaisba) 
(Components) 

*33  Nissan  Automobile  Company 

Corporation  Report  No.  XVIII 
(Nissan  Jidostuk  KK) 

(Engines) 

*34  Army  Air  Arsenal  A Navy  Air  Depots 
Corporation  Report  No.  XIX 
(Airframes  and  Engines) 

*35  Underground  Production  of  Japanese  Aircraft 
Report  No.  XX 


Basic  Materials  Division 


*36  Coal  and  Metals  in  Japan's  War  Elconomy 

Capital  Goods,  Equipment  and  Construction  Division 

•37  The  Japanese  Construction  Industry 

•38  Japanese  Electrical  Equipment 

*39  The  Japanese  Machine  Building  Industry 


Electric  Power  Division 

*40  The  Electric  Power  Industry  of  Japan 
•41  The  Electric  Power  Industry  of  Japan  (Plant  Re- 
ports) 


Manpower,  Food  and  Civilian  Supplies  Division 

*42  The  Japanese  Wartime  Standard  of  Living  and  Utili- 
sation of  Manpower 


Military  Supplies  Division 

*43  Japanese  War  Production  Industries 
*44  Japanese  Naval  Ordnance 
45  Japanese  Army  Ordnanee 
*46  Japanese  Naval  Shipbuilding 
•47  Japanese  Motor  Veoiclo  Industry 
•48  Japanese  Merchant  Shipbuilding 


on  and  Chemical  Dlvisien 

40  Chemicals  in  Japan’s  War 

50  Chemicals  in  Japan’s  War — Appendix 

51  Oil  in  Japan’s  War 

53  Oil  in  Japan’s  War — Appendix 


Over-all  Economle  Effects  Division 

*53  The  Effects  of  Strategic  Bombing  on  Japan’s  War 
Economy  (Including  Appendix  A:  U.  3.  Economic 
Intelligence  on  Japsm — Analysis  and  Comparison; 
Appendix  B:  Gross  Nations  Product  on  Japan 
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and  lu  Cor-ponente;  Appendix  C:  Statistic^ 
Sources) . 

Transportation  Division 

•54  The  War  Against  Japanese  Transportation,  1941- 
1945 

Urban  Areas  Division 

•55  Effects  of  Air  Attack  on  Japanese  Urban  Economy 
(Summarv  Report) 

•56  Effects  of  Air  AtUck  on  Urban  Complex  Tokyo- 
Kavvasaki- Yokohama 

•57  Effects  of  Air  Attack  on  the  Citv  of  N^oya 
•58  Effectt  of  Air  Attack  on  Osaka-Kobe-Kyoto 
59  Effects  of  Air  Attack  on  the  City  of  Nagasaki 
80  Effects  of  Air  Attack  on  the  City  of  Hiroshima 


MILITARY  STUDIES 
Military  Analfila  Division 

61  Air  Forces  Allied  with  the  United  States  in  tlie  War 

Against  Japan 

62  Japanese  Air  Power 

63  Japanese  Air  Wea|MUis  and  Tactics 

64  The  Effect  of  Air  Action  on  Japanese  Ground  Army 

Logistics 

65  Employment  of  Forces  Under  the  Southwest  Pacihc 

Command 

66  The  Strategic  Air  Operations  of  Very  Heavy  Bom- 

bardment in  the  War  Against  Japan  ^Twentieth 
Air  Force) 

67  Air  Operations  in  China,  Burma.  India — World  War 

II 

68  The  Air  Transport  Command  in  the  War  Against 

Japan 

69  The  Thirteenth  Air  Force  in  the  War  .Against  Japan 

70  The  Seventh  and  Eleventh  .Air  p'orces  in  the  War 

Against  Japan 

71  The  Fifth  .Air  P'orce  in  the  War  .Against  Japan 

Naval  Analysis  Division 

•72  The  Interrogations  of  Japanese  Officials  (Vols.  I and 

II) 

•73  Campaigns  of  the  Paciffc  War 
•74  The  Reduction  of  Wake  Island 
•75  The  Allied  Campaign  .Against  Rabaul 
76  The  American  Campaign  Against  Wotje,  Maloelap, 
Mille.  and  Jaluit  (Vols.  I,  II  and  III) 

•77  The  Reduction  of  Truk 

78  The  Offensive  Mine  Ijtviiig  Campaign  Against  Japan 

79  Report  of  Ships  BondiardmenI  .Survey  Party — P'ore- 

word,  Introdm'tii>n,  Conclu.sions,  and  General 
Summary 

80  Report  of  '.‘^hips  Bombardment  Survey  Party  (En- 

closure A>.  Kamaishi  Area 

81  Report  of  Ships  Bombardment  Survey  Party  (En- 

clopuie  B),  Hamamatsu  .Area 


82  Report  of  Ships  Bombardment  Survey  Party  (En- 

closure C),  Hitachi  Area 

83  Report  of  Ships  Bomliardnient  Survey  Parly  (En- 

closure D),  Hakodate  Area 

84  Report  of  Ships  Bombardment  Survey  Parly  (En- 

closure E),  Muroran  Area 

86  Report  of  Ships  Bombardment  Survey  Party  (En- 
closure F),  Shimizu  Area 

86  Report  of  Ships  Bombardment  Survey  Party  (En- 

closures G and  H),  Shioiiumi-Saki  and  Nojima- 
Saki  Areas 

87  Report  of  Ships  Bombardment  Survey  Party  (En 

closure  I),  Comments  and  Data  on  Effectiveness 
of  Ammunition 

88  Report  of  Ships  Bombardment  Survey  Party  (En- 

closure J),  Comments  and  Data  on  Accuracy  of 
Firing 

89  Reports  of  Ships  Bombardment  Survey  Party  (En- 

closure K)  Effects  of  Surface  Bombardments  on 
Japanese  War  Potential 

Physical  Damage  Division 

90  Effect  of  the  Incendiary  Bomb  Attacks  on  Japan  (a 

Ri  port  on  Eight  Cities) 

91  The  Effects  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Pound  Bomb  on 

Jai>anese  Targets  (a  Report  on  Nine  Incidents) 

92  P)fferts  of  the  .Atomic  Bomb  on  Hiroshima,  Japan 

93  Effects  of  the  Atomic  Bomb  on  Nagasaki,  Japan 

94  Effects  of  the  Four  Thousand  Pound  Bomb  on  Japa- 

nese Targets  (a  Rc|>ort  on  Five  Incidents) 

95  Effects  of  Two  rhousand.  One  Thousand,  and  Five 

Hundred  Pound  Bombs  on  Japanese  Targets  (a 
Report  on  Eight  Incidents) 

96  A Report  on  Physical  Damage  in  Japan  (Summary 

Reiiort) 

G 2 Division 

97  Japanese  Military  and  Naval  intelligence 

98  Evaluation  of  Photographic  Intelligence  in  the  Japa- 

nese Homeland,  Part  I,  Comprrhennve  Report 

99  Evaluation  of  Photographic  Intelligence  in  the  Japa- 

nese Homeland,  Part  II,  Airfieldt 

100  Evaluation  of  Photographic  Intelligence  in  the  Japa- 

nese Homeland,  Part  III,  Computed  Bomb  Plotting 

101  Evaluation  of  Photographic  Intelligence  in  the  Japa- 

nese Homeland,  Part  IV,  i'rban  Area  Analyaia 

102  Evaluation  of  Photographic  Intelligence  in  the  Japa- 

nese Homeland,  Part  V,  Camouflage 

103  Evaluation  of  Photographic  Intelligence  m the  Japa- 

nese Homeland,  Part  VI,  Shipping 

104  Evaluation  of  Photographic  Intelligence  in  the  Japa- 

nese Homeland,  Part  VH,  Electronics 

105  Evaluation  of  Photographic  Intelligence  in  the  Japa- 

nese Homeland,  Part  VI 11,  Beach  Intelligence 
•106  Evaluation  of  Photographic  Intelligence  in  the  Japa- 
nese Homeland,  Part  IX,  Artillery 
•107  Evaluation  of  Photographic  Intelligence  in  the  Japa- 
ne.se  Homeland,  Part  X,  Roads  and  Railroads 
108  Evaluation  of  Photographic  Intelligence  in  the  Japa- 
nese Homeland,  Part  XI,  Industrial  Analysis 


I 


Ik. 
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U.S.  Strategic  Bombing  Survey j Siamary  Report,  European  War  lE-1) , U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  September  30,  1945,  18  pp. 

An  account  of  the  results  achieved  by  Allied  air  power  in  each  of  its 
several  roles  in  the  war  in  Europe  and  a description  of  such  signposts 
as  were  felt  to  be  useful  lessons  for  the  future.  A paragraph  on  p.  17 
reads  in  part:  "The  great  lesson  to  be  learned  in  the  battered  towns 
of  England  and  the  ruined  cities  of  Germany  is  that  the  best  way  to  win 
a war  is  to  prevent  it  from  occurring.  . . . Prevention  of  war  will  not 
come  from  neglect  of  strength  or  lack  of  foresight  or  alertness  on  our 
part. " 

Pentagon  Army  Library 


The  United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Survey,  Over-All  Report  (European 
War),  (E-2),  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  September 
30,  1945,  X,  109  pp. 

An  analysis  of  the  effect  of  heavy  bombing  on  the  German  war  economy 
that  emphasizes  the  Importance  of  the  basic  industries— power , trans- 
portation, oil,  steel,  chemicals.  From  the  point  of  view  of  recovery, 
no  indispensable  industry  was  put  out  of  commission  permanently  by  a 
single  attack. 

Pentagon  Army  Library 


Wittkowski,  Adolph  (comp.),  Schrifttum  zian  Marshall  Plan  und  zur 
in-rtsahaftliahen  Integration  Europaa  im  Auftrage  und  unter  Mituirkung 
dea  Bundeaministeriums  fur  den  Marahall  Plan  zuaarmengestellt  von  Adolf 
Wittowaki  [Literture  on  the  Marshall  Plan  and  on  the  Economic  Integra- 
tion of  Europe.  Compiled  on  behalf  of  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  Ministry  of  the  Marshall  Plan],  Bundesministerium  fvir  den 
Marshallplan,  Bad  Godesberg,  1953,  382  pp.  Foreword  by  the  Minister 
for  the  Marshall  Plan  Blucher. 

Comprehensive  bibliography  of  literature  on  Marshall  Plan  aid  and  the 
development  of  European  economic  cooperation  that  draws  from  both 
official  and  general  sources  in  English,  German,  and  French.  The  com- 
piler was  an  economic  fellow  of  the  University  of  Kiel's  Institute  of 
World  Economy. 

Four  major  sections  of  periodical  and  book  listings  are  included: 
I.  Description  of  U.S.  foreign  aid — broken  down  into  regulations,  re- 
ports of  U.S.  agencies,  and  general  publications;  II.  Description  of 
European  Economic  Cooperation — integration,  economic  union,  EEC  orga- 
nization, currency  agreement,  customs,  agrarian  agreement,  and  energy 
integration  plan;  III.  Questions  arising  from  EEC  on  agriculture  and 
food  production,  raw  materials,  energy  resources,  industry  and  crafts, 
national  Income,  etc.;  IV.  Description  of  economic  aid  for  Germany — 
laws,  reports,  general  publications,  and  special  problems.  An  appendix 
lists  the  names  of  individual  authors  and  officials  and  has  an  index 
of  relevant  official  and  corporate  organizations  along  with  a listing 
of  useful  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Each  entry  is  fully  detailed, 
with  paging  and  dates,  as  well  as  the  location  of  sources  in  European 
libraries.  United  Nations  publications  have  been  Included. 
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Woodbridge,  George,  et  al.,  UNRRA:  The  History  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  3 vols.,  New  York,  1950, 

Vol.  I,  XXXV,  518  pp;  Vol.  II,  xii,  601  pp.;  Vol.  Ill  documents),  xlll, 
520  pp. 

The  official  history  of  UNRRA  and  its  operations.  Volume  II  contains 
descriptions  of  field  operations  by  country.  These  descriptions  cover 
industrial  and  transportation  rehabilitation  work  undertaken  by  UNRRA, 
as  well  as  the  food  relief,  which  was  the  agency's  most  important  task. 
Factors  that  made  relief  work  difficult  are  indicated,  such  as  the 
movement  of  goods  through  war-damaged  por.s  and  over  damaged  railway 
lines,  the  resulting  Inability  to  keep  track  of  shipments,  and  the 
misrouting  and  delays  that  were  the  consequence.  The  text  is  primarily 
narrative.  The  countries  included  are  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  Albania, 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Byelorussian  and  Ukrainian  SSR,  Italy,  Austria, 
Ethiopia,  Finland,  Hungary,  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Korea;  smaller 
programs  in  several  other  countries  are  also  Included. 

Pentagon  Army  Library 
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3.  FRANCE 

Baum,  W.  C.,  The  French  Economy  and  the  State,  Princeton  University 
Press,  Princeton,  N.J.,  1958,  391  pp. 

A comprehensive  study  of  the  role  of  state  intervention  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  French  economy.  The  first  section  concerns  state  action 
on  several  broad  and  interrelated  problems  following  World  War  II:  the 
need  for  reoonatruating  and  developing  the  war-devastated  economy,  con- 
trolling sharp  fluctuations  in  the  level  of  economic  activity,  and 
closing  the  large  balance-of-payments  gap.  Subsequent  sections  examine 
the  state's  traditional  role  of  public  financier,  the  less  orthodox 
role  of  the  state  as  entrepreneur  in  the  large  sector  of  the  economy 
now  under  public  ownership,  and  the  state  as  a regulator  of  private 
enterprise  in,  first.  Industry,  and  second,  agriculture.  These  economic 
activities  are  considered  primarily  in  terms  of  the  government's  objec- 
tives and  methods,  but  some  attempt  is  made  to  discuss  their  results  as 
well. 


Cameron,  Elizabeth  R. , French  Reconstruction,  Yale  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Studies,  Memorandum  No.  27,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  1948,  24  pp. 

Brief  review  of  the  French  economy  that  discusses  the  constructive  and 
destructive  forces  that  affected  it  in  the  15  months  before  publication 
of  the  report.  For  example,  during  the  middle  of  1947,  "production 
slowly  rolled  uphill  beyond  its  pre-war  level , wavered , and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  was  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  crushing  impact  of  strikes 
and  inflation.  ..."  Describing  economic  conditions  at  the  end  of 
1946,  the  author  states:  "In  contrast  with  lagging  production  in  Brit- 
ish and  German  coal  mines,  the  French  mines,  with  a labor  force  Increased 
by  some  50,000  German  prisoners,  were  yielding  considerably  more  coal 
than  in  1938.  This  accomplishment,  more  than  any  other,  was  a symbol 
of  the  effort  which  the  French  threw  into  the  hard  work  of  industrial 
recovery.  With  the  first  good  post-war  harvest  of  1946,  agricultural 
production  also  began  to  move  at  a better  pace."  Among  the  destabil- 
izing factors  were  the  uneven  division  of  national  Income  and  the  in- 
equitable system  of  taxation. 
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Ministere  de  1' Information,  La  France  reconstruit,  une  armee  d'ef forts, 
Paris,  1945,  47  pp. 

Discussion  of  the  establishment  of  an  order  of  priorities  after  an 
assessment  of  French  resources  in  September  1944.  This  order  included 
organizing  transportation,  producing  energy,  importing  prime  materials, 
increasing  manpower  and  industrial  production,  renovating  plants  and 
equipment,  and  raising  the  standard  of  living.  Gains  made  in  each  of 
these  areas  are  discussed  and  statistically  documented.  For  example, 
the  volume  of  debris  chat  had  to  be  cleared  in  spite  of  a severe  short- 
age of  trucks,  automobiles,  horses,  equipment,  or  trained  personnel 
was  estimated  at  46  million  cubic  meters.  By  December  31,  1944,  13.9 
million  cubic  meters  had  been  cleared. 
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Peterson,  Wallace  C.,  "Economic  Reconstruction  in  France,  1946-1952," 
Ph.D.  dissertation.  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  1954,  viii,  460  pp. 

An  analysis  of  the  Monnet  Plan  which  had  as  its  goal  the  modernization 
of  the  French  economy.  "Basic  industries,"  most  of  which  were  national- 
ized, were  defined  as  those  that  produced  such  essential  resources  as 
coal,  electricity,  cement,  iron  and  steel,  petroleum  and  gas,  and  trans- 
portation. In  the  1948  draft  of  the  Monnet  Plan,  agriculture  was  ac- 
corded the  status  of  a "basic  sector."  The  reconstruction  program  also 
involved  an  effort  to  overhaul  the  foreign  trade  structure.  The  author 
assesses  the  success  of  the  Monnet  Plan  as  qualified  but  believes  that 
on  the  whole  it  succeeded  in  eliminating  the  bottlenecks  in  basic  in- 
dustries that  had  been  particularly  responsible  for  the  retarded  state 
of  economic  development . 

Pinkney,  David  H. , "The  Nationalization  of  Key  Industries  and  Credit  in 
France  after  the  Liberation,"  The  Political  Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  LXII, 
No.  3,  September  1947,  pp.  368-380. 

Briefly  traces  the  pre-World  War  II  history  of  government  intervention 
in  Industry  in  France  and  then  discusses  the  trend  toward  socializa- 
tion that  the  author  concludes  was  "both  firmly  established  and  widely 
accepted."  The  National  Council  of  Resistance  in  March  1944  called 
for  "the  return  to  the  nation  of  the  great  means  of  production."  The 
first  postwar  elected  national  assembly  (November  1945  to  April  1946) 
voted  the  nationalization  of  the  Bank  of  France  and  four  large  deposit 
banks,  public  utilities,  coal  mines,  and  two-thirds  of  the  leading  in- 
surance companies. 

Rosa,  Robert  V,,  "The  Problem  of  French  Recovery,"  Economic  Journal, 

Vol.  59,  June  1949,  pp.  154-170. 

A broad  review  of  French  economic  distress  as  it  appeared  toward  the 
close  of  1948,  and  an  attempt  to  isolate  the  fundamental  causes.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1948-49,  France  was  scheduled  to  receive  more  than 
a quarter  of  all  aid,  direct  and  indirect,  under  the  program  of  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation. 


U.S.  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  European  Recovery  Program; 
France,  Country  Study,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 

D.C.,  1949,  100  pp. 

An  excerpt  from  the  Summary  and  Conclusions  section  of  this  report 
reads:  "After  the  liberation  of  France  in  1944,  the  French  economy 
was  prostrate,  with  industrial  activity  at  only  20  percent  of  prewar. 
Since  then,  France's  economic  recovery  has  been,  in  many  respects,  im- 
pressive. It  suggests  that  the  elements  of  a full  recovery  are  present, 
provided  two  principal  economic  problems  can  be  successfully  overcome. 
The  first  of  these,  and  at  present  the  more  pressing,  is  the  problem 
of  inflation.  The  second,  and  more  fundamental,  is  the  problem  of  labor 
productivity  and  production  costs,  particularly  in  French  industry.  The 
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solutlon  of  both  problems  depends  upon  a strengthening  of  confidence- 
confidence  in  the  franc,  confidence  in  economic  and  political  stability, 
confidence  in  the  security  of  Western  Europe.  Progress  toward  their 
solution  depends  on  continuation  of  United  States  aid." 
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4.  JAPAN 

Allen,  G.  C.,  Japan's  Economic  Recovery^  Oxford  University  Press,  London, 
1958,  xi,  215  pp. 

Description  and  explanation  of  the  processes  by  which  Japan,  in  spite 
of  immense  material  losses  and  the  postwar  collapse  of  the  economy, 
emerged  by  the  middle  1950s  as  once  again  the  leading  industrial  coun- 
try in  Asia.  The  author,  a professor  of  political  economy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  at  the  time  of  writing,  relates  that  by  1955-1956 
Japan  had  restored  financial  stability,  rebuilt  in  large  part  industrial 
and  commercial  organizations.  Increased  manufacturing  production  to  more 
than  twice  that  of  the  middle  1930s,  and  raised  Income  well  above  the 
prewar  level.  He  states  that  although  the  American  occupation  forces 
were  at  first  indifferent  to  economic  recovery  and  concentrated  on  po- 
litical and  social  reforms,  by  the  end  of  1947  they  were  persuaded  to 
revise  their  policies  by  the  catastrophic  conditions  in  Japanese  in- 
dustry and  the  deepening  financial  crisis.  "On  balance,"  he  says, 

"there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  American  association  with  Japan's 
affairs  during  the  Occupation  period  conferred  signal  benefits  upon  her." 
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Cohen,  Jerome  B.,  Japan’s  Economy  in  War  and  Reconstruction,  University 
of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis,  1949,  545  pp. 

A documentation  of  the  economic  development  of  Japan  from  1937  to  1949. 

The  author  describes  and  statistically  supports  an  experiment  in  planned 
industrial  expansion  prior  to  1941,  and  continues  with  a survey  of  the 
war  years.  This  Includes  Japan's  successes  and  failures  in  planning, 
controlling,  financing,  and  developing  war  industries;  meeting  emergen- 
cies; and  coping  with  problems  of  labor,  munitions,  and  food  supply. 

An  analysis  is  made  of  certain  "pillars  of  the  economy,"  such  as  steel, 
oil,  coal,  and  electric  power.  The  final  chapter  concerns  the  economy 
under  occupation,  including  the  prospects  for  recovery. 
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Cohen,  Jerome  B. , Japan's  Postwar  Economy,  Indiana  University  Press, 
Bloomington,  1958,  xvii,  262  pp. 

Compact  review  of  Japan's  economic  recovery  from  1949  to  1956  that  in- 
cludes many  tables,  among  whose  titles  are  "Indexes  of  Japanese  Indus- 
trial Activity,  1934-1956,"  "Japan  and  West  Germany,  Comparative  Recovery, 
1950  to  1956,"  and  "Japanese  National  Income  and  Gross  National  Product, 
1934-1936,  1950,  1952-1956." 

Fearey,  Robert  A.,  The  Occupation  of  Japan,  Second  Phase:  1948~50, 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Secretariat,  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1950,  ix,  239  pp. 
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An  analysis  of  the  major  developments  in  the  occupation  of  Japan  from 
early  1948  to  the  middle  of  1950.  The  author,  a member  of  the  Office 
of  Northeast  Asian  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State,  intended  this 
volume  as  a supplement  to  an  earlier  study,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  entitled  The  Allied  Ocaupation  of  Japan, 
by  Edwin  M.  Martin,  which  covered  the  period  from  Japan's  surrender  to 
the  end  of  1947.  Chapter  5,  "Economic  Developments,"  describes  the 
measures  that  were  required  to  stimulate  the  economy.  The  slow  revival 
of  Japan's  foreign  trade  and  increasing  annual  trade  deficits  were  the 
facts  that  led,  first,  to  the  appropriation  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in 
1948  of  funds  to  assist  the  rehabilitation  of  Japanese  industry  and 
trade.  Later,  they  led  to  the  stabilization  directive  to  promote  the 
development  of  an  efficient  and  productive  industrial  economy  able  to 
make  effective  use  of  these  funds  and  to  bring  Japan  more  quickly  to 
a state  of  self-support. 
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Hersey,  John,  Hiroshima,  Bantam  Books,  Inc.,  New  York,  1959,  116  pp. 

A description  of  the  bombing  of  Hiroshima  from  the  point  of  view  of 
six  survivors  interviewed  by  Hersey  soon  after  the  event. 
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The  Institute  of  Economic  Research,  Hitotsubashl  University,  Annotated 
Economic  Statistics  of  Japan  for  Postwar  Tears  up  to  1958,  Tokyo, 
n.d. , vii,  192  pp. 

Japanese-language  text  edition  with  an  English  table  of  contents.  Among 
the  titles  of  the  13  sections  are:  "National  Income,"  "Population  and 
Labor  Force,"  "Production  (Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Fishery),"  "Pro- 
duction (Mining  and  Industry),"  "Commerce,"  "Firms  and  Establishments," 
"Foreign  Trade  and  International  Balance  of  Payment,"  "Transportation." 


MacArthur,  Douglas,  "Japan:  An  Economy  of  Survival,"  Fortune,  Vol.  39, 
June  1949,  pp.  74-75,  188-204. 

The  first  full  public  account  General  MacArthur  gave  of  occupation  pol- 
icies and  accomplishments  in  Japan  after  he  became  Supreme  Commander  for 
the  Allied  Powers.  This  article  was  written  in  reply  to  Fortune's 
"economic  report"  on  SCAP,  which  appeared  in  its  April  1949  issue. 
MacArthur 's  concluding  sentence  reads:  "Tlie  rate  of  such  progress  may 
not  satisfy  those  who  would  attempt  to  apply  to  Japan  standards  and 
remedies  particularly  applicable  to  conditions  elsewhere,  but  a compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  Japanese  problem  arouses  wonder  that  such 
I progress  has  been  as  great  and  rapid  as  it  has." 


Martin,  Edwin  M. , The  Results  of  the  Allied  Occupation  of  Japan:  An 
Interim  Report,  American  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  New  York,  1947, 
68  pp. , mlmeo. 
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A report  of  the  Tenth  Conference  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations. 
The  author,  who  was  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Japanese  and  Korean  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State  when  this  document  was  written, 
describes  Che  purposes  the  occupation  was  designed  to  accomplish,  Che 
conditions  under  which  it  was  operating,  and  the  tools  with  which  it 
expected  to  obtain  the  results.  He  discusses  Che  difficulty  in  assess- 
ing progress — partly  because  of  the  language  barrier  and  the  scarcity 
of  channels  of  information — particularly  on  developments  outside  the 
main  urban  areas  of  Japan.  Since  occupation  policy  and  action  were 
directly  derived  from  two  basic  policy  documents  (the  Potsdam  Declara- 
tion of  July  26,  1945,  and  the  Presidential  Policy  Statement  on  Japan 
sent  to  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  (SCAP)  on  September 
6,  .1945),  pertinent  excerpts  from  these  documents  preface  each  chapter 
or  section. 

The  Appendix  is  a reproduction  of  the  "Basic  Post-Surrender  Policy 
for  Japan"  forwarded  to  SCAP  on  June  26,  1947.  This  directive,  serial 
number  82,  was  prepared  by  the  State  Department  to  implement  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  on  June  19,  1974. 


Maurer,  Herrymon,  "The  U.S.  Does  a Job,”  Fortune,  Vol.  35,  March  1947, 
pp.  134-143ff. 

An  account  of  the  impact  on  the  traditional  Japanese  economic  and  po- 
litical structure  of  the  Allied  occupation  of  Japan,  as  administered 
by  the  Office  of  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied  Powers.  The 
author,  a Fortune  editor,  first  visited  Japan  in  1938  during  a two- 
year  stay  in  the  Far  East.  He  was  a leading  contributor  to  the  single- 
subject  issue  on  Japan,  published  by  Fortune  in  April  1944,  and  the 
author  of  books  on  the  Orient.  He  observes:  "The  crippling  of  the 
Zaibatsu  economic  aristocracy  has  created  an  enthusiasm  for  personal 
moneygettlng  on  a scale  that  has  never  existed  in  Japan  before,  and  it 
is  possible  that  this  sense  of  individualism  in  business  may  transfer 
itself  to  other  parts  of  Japanese  life." 


Ohkawa,  Kazushi,  et  al..  The  Growth  Rate  of  the  Japanese  Economy  since 
1878,  Kinokuniya  Bookstore  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tokyo,  1957,  xiii,  250  pp. 

A report  of  a group  study  project  at  the  Institute  of  Economic  Research, 
Hltotsubashl  University  on  measurements  of  long-term  changes  in  national 
product  and  capital  formation  from  1878  to  1940.  Its  historical  statis- 
tics range  from  national  income  to  price  deflators.  An  appendix  covers 
the  postwar  period. 


Overseas  Consultants,  Inc.,  Report  on  Industrial  Reparations  Survey  of 
Japan,  New  York,  February  1948,  224  pp.,  plus  extensive  tabular  exhibits. 

A detailed  survey  of  those  industries  in  Japan  from  which  equipment  was 
to  be  removed  for  reparations,  made  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  which 
specific  factories  should  be  dismantled  in  whole  or  in  part  to  meet 
this  requirement.  The  analysis  also  looks  at  Japanese  economic  require- 
ments and  concludes  that  most  of  the  above  factories  and  equipment  which 
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were  not  "primary  war  facilities"  should  remain  in  Japan,  because  their 
removal  "would  hurt  world  production,  would  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
Japan's  becoming  self-supporting  . . • and  would  not  be  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  claimant  nations."  The  state  of  Japanese  industrial 
recovery  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  two  years  after  the  end  of  the  war, 
is  summarized  as  follows:  "The  problem  of  restoring  the  economy  of 
Japan  to  a self-supporting  basis,  even  to  the  relatively  low  standards 
of  1930-1934,  is  one  of  enormous  difficulty." 
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Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers,  Economic  and  Scientific  Sec- 
tion, National  Resources  Section,  and  Public  Health  and  Welfare  Section, 
Food  Situation  during  the  Second  Year  of  the  Occupation,  Tokyo,  1948, 
iii,  77  pp. 

A general  statement  on  Japan's  food  situation  that  points  out  that  with- 
out Imported  food,  consumption  in  urban  areas  would  have  been  at  starva- 
tion levels  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1947.  Surveys  in  Tokyo  in  May 
and  August  of  that  year  indicated  that  the  total  food  consumption  during 
those  months  would  have  been  only  about  800  to  900  calories  per  capita 
per  day  if  Imported  food  had  not  been  available  for  distribution.  A 
study  of  labor  output  in  relation  to  food  consumption  among  coal  miners 
showed  that  the  tonnage  per  man  dropped  from  14  tons  per  month  to  5.3 
tons  per  month  as  caloric  intake  dropped. 

Japan's  dependence  upon  outside  sources  for  a portion  of  the  food 
supply  necessary  to  provide  even  minimum  needs  underlined  the  importance 
to  Japan  of  a revival  of  foreign  trade.  Over  50  pages  of  statistical 
tables  are  Included. 


Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers,  Economic  and  Scientific  Section, 
Mission  and  Accomplishments,  Tokyo,  1950,  47  pp. 

Begins  with  16  pages  of  economic  indicators,  followed  by  descriptive 
material  covering  such  areas  as  finance,  taxation,  prices  and  distribu- 
tion, shipping,  textiles,  industry  and  utilities.  With  respect  to  food 
supply: 

Rice  collections  from  farmers,  which  had  dropped  to  19  million 
koku  (1  koku  equals  4.9  bushels)  in  the  1945-46  crop  year, 
compared  to  about  36  million  in  the  war  years,  were  increased 
to  27  million  koku  in  1946-47,  29  million  in  1947-48,  and  31 
million  in  1948-49.  . . . Private  transportation  of  staple 
goods  [was]  banned  and  restaurants  closed.  ...  In  1946 
811,000  metric  tons  of  foodstuffs  (solely  U.S.  relief  goods) 
were  brought  into  Japan. 


Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers,  Economic  and  Scientific  Section, 
Research  and  Statistics  Division,  Japanese  Economic  Statistics,  Tokyo, 
Japan,  September  1946  through  November  1951  (monthly). 
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Cumulatlve  reports  distributed  to  major  universities  and  public  libraries 
as  of  the  November  1947  Bulletin  No.  15;  earlier  Issues  not  available. 

The  UCLA  catalog  card  states  that  from  December  1951  to  June  1952  Japan- 
ese Eoonomia  Statistics  was  issued  by  the  Japan  Economic  Stabilization 
Board  and  after  that  by  the  Japan  Economic  Counsel  Board. 

Examples  of  the  cables,  included  in  the  Issues  reviewed  (November 
1947-April  1948),  are  "Electric  Energy  Generation  by  Geographic  Area," 
"Selected  Food  Commodity  Reports,"  and  "Railway  and  Industrial  Rolling 
Stock."  All  of  these  Cables  include  1930s  statistics  and  detailed 
monthly  figures  on  industrial  production. 


Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers,  General  Headquarters,  Statistics 
and  Reports  Section,  History  of  Non-Military  Activities  of  the  Occupa- 
tion of  Japan,  SCAP,  Tokyo,  1952. 

Fifty-five  monographs  prepared  by  the  section  of  SCAP  which  later  became 
the  Civil  Historical  Section.  The  most  useful  for  Che  present  biblio- 
graphy are  Monographs  41-54.  Microfilm  copies  of  the  monographs,  some 
of  which  were  classified  until  recently,  are  in  the  Records  Center  at 
Sultland,  Maryland,  and  can  be  purchased  from  the  U.S.  National  Archives 
and  Records  Service,  General  Archives  Division,  Washington,  D.C.,  20409. 
The  cities  of  the  monographs  on  Che  rehabilitation  of  various  sections 
of  Japan's  economy  are  given  below: 

41.  The  Petroleum  Industry 

42.  Fisheries 

43.  Forestry 

44.  Rehabilitation  of  Non-fuel  Mining 

45.  Coal 

46.  Expansion  and  Reorganization  of  the  Electric  Power  and  Gas  Industries 

47.  The  Heavy  Industries 

48.  The  Textile  Industries 

49.  The  Light  Industries 

50.  Foreign  Trade 

51.  Land  and  Air  Transportation 

52.  Water  Transportation 

53.  Communications 

54.  Reorganization  of  Science  and  Technology  in  Japan 

For  illustrative  purposes  we  have  set  forth  below,  in  separate  abstracts, 
descriptions  of  the  contents  of  some  of  these  monographs. 

Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers,  General  Headquarters,  Statistics 
and  Reports  Section,  History  of  the  Non-Military  Activities  of  the  Occu- 
pation of  Japan,  Monograph  No.  45,  Coal,  Tokyo,  1952,  72  pp.,  plus 
appendixes. 

Survey  of  manpower  and  production  changes  in  the  coal  industry.  The 
September  1945  output  of  890,000  metric  tons  of  coal  was  approximately 
25  percent  of  the  average  monthly  production  of  1936.  About  130,000 
of  the  wartime  coal  miners  were  Korean  and  Chinese  prisoners  who  had  to 
be  repatriated.  The  Japanese  government's  recruitment  process  was  con- 
sidered dilatory,  even  in  view  of  the  many  problems,  and  in  December 
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of  1945,  SCAP  directed  it  to  solve  the  problem  without  delay.  Inten- 
sive publicity  campaigns  promising  special  food  and  clothing  rations 
and  improved  living  conditions  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  necessary 

replacements  by  March  1946.  Prewar  coal  mining  had  been  a strenuous  | 

and  hazardous  occupation  with  low  pay  and  little  prestige.  After  1945  j 

the  economic  condition  of  coal  miners  equaled  or  surpassed  that  of  j 

any  industrial  worker  in  Japan.  I 

SCAP  encouraged  the  introduction  of  safety  measures  and  more  i 

modern  mining  techniques.  Production  in  1949  was  38,062,734  tons  which 
exceeded  the  1935  production  of  37,762,000  tons. 


Supreme  Commander  for  Allied  Powers,  General  Headquarters,  Statistics 
and  Reports  Section,  History  of  the  Hon-Military  Activities  of  the 
Occupation  of  Japan,  Monograph  Wo.  47,  The  Heavy  Industries,  2945-1950, 
Tokyo,  1952,  163  pp.,  plus  appendixes. 

Discusses  the  problems  and  policies  affecting  the  heavy  Industries: 
iron  and  steel,  nonferrous  metals,  industrial  machinery,  shipbuilding, 
transportation  machinery,  heavy  chemical  industry,  rubber  manufacturing, 
and  cement.  Some  of  the  problems,  apart  from  the  destruction  of  plants 
and  equipment,  were  the  migration  of  industrial  workers  to  the  country, 
first  to  escape  the  bombing  and  later  to  search  for  food;  the  near 
impossibility  of  obtaining  raw  materials;  the  condition  of  the  coal 
industry;  a disorganized  money  market;  a runaway  currency;  and  a faulty 
distribution  system.  Another  obstacle  to  recovery  was  the  initial 
occupation  policy  of  industrial  dismantling  directed  toward  removing 
Japan's  warmaking  potential.  SCAP  pressed  for  a policy  decision  on 
reparations  at  the  end  of  1946  when  Japan’s  industry  was  in  a precarious 
state. 


Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers,  General  Headquarters,  Statistics 
and  Reports  Section,  History  of  the  Non-Military  Activities  of  the  Occu- 
pation of  Japan,  Monograph  No.  48,  The  Textile  Industries,  1945-1950 , 
Tokyo,  1952,  146  pp.,  plus  appendixes. 

Until  1937  when  the  heavy  industries  expanded  rapidly  as  a result  of  war- 
time needs,  textiles  were  Japan's  most  important  manufacturing  Industry. 
During  the  period  1930-1937  the  value  of  textile  production  averaged  a 
little  more  than  33  percent  of  the  total  of  all  manufacturing  Industries. 
The  postwar  revival  of  the  "safe"  textile  Industries  was  of  prime  im- 
portance both  in  achieving  the  necessary  expansion  of  exports  and  in 
supplying  the  domestic  economy  with  textiles  after  the  years  of  rigid 
rationing  and  depletion  of  stocks.  Postwar  silk  production  was  approx- 
imately 13  percent  of  the  prewar  average,  partly  because  large  areas 
previously  devoted  to  mulberry  leaf  growing  had  been  converted  to  food 
production  during  the  war. 

Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers,  General  Headquarters,  Statistics 
and  Reports  Section,  History  of  the  Non-Military  Activities  of  the  Occu- 
pation of  Japan,  Monograph  No,  53,  Communications,  1945-1950 , Tokyo, 

1952,  226  pp.,  plus  appendixes. 
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Survey  of  the  Japanese  communications  system,  which  was  badly  disrupted 
by  bombings  and  lack  of  proper  maintenance.  The  immediate  concern  of 
the  occupation  forces  was  to  establish  and  maintain  an  efficient  mili- 
tary communications  system — military  units  were  widely  dispersed  through- 
out the  four  Islands.  This  meant,  of  course,  a further  reduction  in  the 
severely  limited  lines  and  equipment  available  for  nonmilitary  use.  A 
major  difficulty  in  restoring  the  communications  system  in  the  first 
year  was  the  shortage  of  skilled  personnel.  The  repatriation  of  Japan- 
ese communications  personnel  still  in  areas  formerly  under  Japanese 
control  was  accelerated.  The  repatriation  of  Japanese  from  Soviet- 
occupied  areas  was  extremely  slow:  Nearly  five  years  after  surrender, 

301  Japanese  telecommunications  technicians  were  still  being  held  pris- 
oner in  the  Soviet  Union.  Suitable  replacement  equipment  was  almost 
unavailable:  About  70  percent  of  the  capacity  of  the  electronics  and 
communications  equipment  plants  had  been  destroyed. 

One  of  the  means  the  Japanese  government  used  to  reduce  the  stag- 
gering number  of  errors  in  the  transmission  of  telegraphic  messages 
was  to  foster  a competitive  spirit  among  telegraph  operators  by  holding 
annual  operators'  contests. 


United  Kingdom  Home  Office  and  U.K.  Air  Ministry,  The  Effects  of  the 
Atomic  Bombs  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  Report  of  the  British  Mission 
to  Japan,  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  London,  1946,  vi,  21  pp. 

Relates  what  the  British  Mission  saw  and  could  learn  three  months  after 
the  atomic  bombing  in  Japan  and  points  to  general  conclusions  on  the 
effects  to  be  expected  from  similar  atomic  bombs,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  Great  Britain.  The  Mission,  which  spent  the  month  of  November 
1945  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  had  previously  been  concerned  with  an 
analysis  of  air  raid  damage  in  Great  Britain,  and  subsequently  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  It  was  assisted  by  facilities  and  data  furnished 
by  the  U.S.  Strategic  Bombing  Survey,  whose  report  was  published  simul- 
taneously. 
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U.S.  Department  of  State,  Interim  Research  and  Intelligence  Service, 
Research  and  Intelligence  Branch,  Japanese  Use  of  Burmese  Industry, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  1945,  iii,  65  pp. 

A study  of  the  Japanese  organization  and  use  of  Burma's  Industries  for 
war  purposes,  1942-1945,  together  with  an  investigation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Burma's  economy  as  the  result  of  the  occupation.  The  Japanese 
probably  foresaw  that  their  armies  might  be  cut  off  from  the  mainland. 
Therefore,  from  the  end  of  1943  on  they  stressed  self-sufficiency  in 
Burma.  For  example,  gasoline  was  distilled  from  rubber,  tung  oil, 
kanyln,  and  resin.  The  Japanese  Introduced  jute  spinning  and  weaving, 
cotton  weaving  by  power  looms  on  a small  scale,  and  deep-sea  fishing, 
among  ocher  innovations. 

The  Burmese  received  training  in  many  kinds  of  industrial  skills 
which  they  had  never  before  attempted.  The  study  states  that  the 


Japanese  did  not  prove  that  Burma  could  be  economically  Independent  but 
they  did  suggest  ways  to  Increase  Che  prosperity  of  Burma  by  expanding 
Industry,  agriculture,  and  Internal  trade. 


United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Survey,  Summary  Report  (Pacific  War), 
(P-1),  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  July  1,  1946, 
111,  32  pp. 

A quote  from  a section  entitled  "Economic  Effects  of  Air  Attack  against 
Che  Japanese  Home  Islands"  reads:  "The  physical  destruction  resulting 
from  the  air  attack  on  Japan  approximates  that  suffered  by  Germany,  even 
Chough  the  tonnage  of  bombs  dropped  was  far  smaller.  The  attack  was 
more  concentrated  In  time,  and  the  target  areas  were  smaller  and  more 
vulnerable.  Not  only  were  Che  Japanese  defenses  overwhelmed,  but  Japan's 
will  and  capacity  for  reconstruction,  dispersal,  and  passive  defense 
were  less  than  Germany's.  In  the  aggregate  some  40  percent  of  the 
built-up  area  of  the  66  cities  attacked  was  destroyed.  Approximately 
30  percent  of  the  entire  urban  population  of  Japan  lost  their  homes  and 
many  of  their  possessions.  . . . The  railroad  system  had  not  yet  been 
subjected  to  substantial  attack  and  remained  In  reasonably  good  operat- 
ing condition  at  the  time  of  surrender.  . . . Damage  Co  local  transport 
facilities,  however,  seriously  disrupted  the  movement  of  supplies  within 
and  between  cities,  thereby  hindering  production,  repair  work  and  dis- 
persal operations." 
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Ward,  Robert  E.,  and  Frank  Joseph  Shulman,  The  Allied  Oaaupation  of 
Japan,  1945-1952,  An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Vestem-Language  Materials, 
American  Library  Association,  Chicago,  111.,  1974,  xx,  867  pp. 

(Companion  volume  to  Sakamoto  Yoshikazu's,  Nihon  senryo  bunken  mokuroku 
[A  Bibliography  on  the  Allied  Occupation  of  Japan],  Japanese-Language 
Materials,  Nihon  Gakujutsu  Shlnkokal  [Japan  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Science],  Tokyo,  1972,  xxiv,  349  pp.) 

The  first  research  project  completed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  U.S. -Japan  Cultural  and  Educational  Cooperation,  partially 
supported  by  a grant  from  the  U.S.  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs. 

This  volume  Is  a very  useful  and  comprehensive  compilation  which 
contains  chapters  describing  the  location  In  the  United  States  of  ar- 
chival materials  covering  the  period;  and  the  political,  legal,  admin- 
istrative and,  of  particular  interest  for  the  present  bibliography, 
the  economic  aspects  of  the  occupation  period.  Most  of  the  relevant 
records  have  been  deposited  with  the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service;  they  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  its  Modern  Military  Records 
Division,  and  are  housed  In  the  Archives'  new  depository  In  Sultland, 
Maryland,  a suburb  of  Washington. 

In  their  Introduction,  the  authors  express  the  hope  that  the  bibli- 
ography will  stimulate  and  assist  studies  of  the  occupation  period, 
which  "has  attracted  so  little  scholarly  attention  to  date." 
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5.  THE  NETHERLANDS 

Netherlands  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs,  Information  Department,  Eao- 
nomic  Reaonetruotion  in  the  Netherlands,  Netherlands  Government  Printing 
Office,  The  Hague,  June  1953,  80  pp. 

Brief  survey  of  the  stages  of  economic  reconstruction  from  1945  through 
1952.  "By  the  time  of  the  liberation  [May  1945],  40  percent  of  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  country  had  been  lost.  Eighty-six  complete 
plants  and  more  than  28,000  machines  had  been  carried  off  to  Germany, 
564,912  acres  of  arable  land — 9.7  percent  of  the  total  arable  area — had 
been  Inundated;  out  of  2,200,000  houses,  92,000  had  been  destroyed  by 
acts  of  war.  ...  By  the  end  of  1945,  a large  part  of  Dutch  industry, 
though  producing  little  in  comparison  with  pre-war,  was  again  in  opera- 
tion." Appendix  I provides  a "List  of  Important  Events  in  the  Economic 
Field  after  the  Liberation."  Appendix  II  Includes  statistics  on  popula- 
tion, national  income  and  expenditure;  and  indexes  of  industrial  produc- 
tion and  agriculture,  traffic  and  transport,  and  balance  of  payments. 
Most  of  the  figures  used  were  supplied  by  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics of  the  Netherlands. 


Netherlands  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs,  Organized  Robbery,  Netherlands 
Government  Printing  Office,  The  Hague,  1949,  vli,  242  pp. 

Report  prepared  by  Major  E.  van  Konijnenburg  of  the  Office  of  the  Com- 
missioner General  for  Netherlands  Economic  Recuperation.  The  Preface 
indicates  that  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  wished  to  make  known 
details  of  its  $2  billion  reparations  claims  against  Germany.  An  in- 
ventory of  Dutch  property  was  one  of  the  first  measures  taken  by  the 
occupying  Germans.  Some  of  the  methods  most  frequently  used  to  take 
over  property  and  products  were  confiscation,  enforced  surrender,  requi- 
sition and  seizure  by  individual  Germans,  appointment  of  administrators, 
imposition  of  collective  fines,  reorganization  of  associations  and  in- 
stitutions, purchase  (with  occupation  marks),  and  "Aryanization." 

Part  III,  entitled  "Restitution  and  Reparation,"  defines  the  terms 
and  gives  the  history  and  regulations  of  reparations  procedures. 

Netherlands  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Directorate-General  for  the 
Economic  and  Military  Aid  Program,  Road  to  Recovery:  The  Marshall  Plan, 
Its  Importance  for  the  Netherlands  and  European  Coooeration,  The  Hague, 
Netherlands,  1954,  212  pp. 

A comprehensive  outline  of  the  significance  of  the  Marshall  Plan  for 
the  Netherlands  and  for  European  cooperation.  The  decision  to  publish 
this  book  was  made  in  January  1953,  when  the  Netherlands  government  was 
able  to  inform  the  U.S.  government  that  the  economic  situation  in  the 
Netherlands  had  Improved  to  such  a degree  that  American  economic  aid 
was  no  longer  needed. 

In  the  first  section,  13  Netherlanders  who  were  closely  connected 
with  the  execution  of  the  Marshall  Plan  give  their  personal  Impressions 
of  the  different  aspects  of  the  European  Recovery  program,  and  its 
effects  on  agriculture  and  industry.  In  the  second  section  the  effects 
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of  the  Marshall  Plan  in  the  Netherlands  and  Its  Importance  for  European 
cooperation  are  outlined. 

Revival  of  The  Netherlands  (Text:  Th.  P.  Tromp) , The  Netherlands  Con- 
tact, Amsterdam,  1948,  35  pp.,  104  pp.  of  illustrations  (Dutch  and 
English) . 

Includes  a vivid  description  of  the  occupation,  liberation,  and  initial 
reconstruction  periods:  "One  of  the  greatest  problems  connected  with 
the  work  of  getting  the  economical  apparatus  to  function  again  was  the 
reconstruction  of  the  transport  system.  In  our  country  with  its  exten- 
sive canals  and  its  widely  branched  rivers,  inland  navigation  plays  a 
very  important  role.  The  system  of  waterways  is  2-1/2  times  as  long 
as  our  railroads  and  has  a length  of  5000  miles.  The  Germans  not  only 
destroyed  the  bridges  but  the  sluices  and  dams.  . . . The  Meuse,  owing 
to  damage  done  to  the  three  great  dams  at  Sambeek,  Belfelt,  and  Llnne, 
partially  again  followed  its  old  course,  with  the  result  that  it  became 
innavigable." 

In  order  to  obtain  fuel  for  cooking  what  food  there  was,  houses 
were  cannibalized  for  wood  to  the  point  of  being  weakened  structurally, 
and  asphalt  was  pried  up  to  feed  the  stoves. 

U.S.  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  European  Recovery  Program: 

The  Netherlands  Country  Study,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash-  jj 

Ington,  D.C.,  1949,  40  pp. 

Chapter  I,  entitled  "Analysis  of  Current  Situation,"  states:  "In  May 
1945  the  Dutch  transportation  system  was  close  to  a standstill,  about 
10%  of  the  arable  land  was  under  fresh,  brackish  and  salt  water,  in- 
dustrial production  was  only  a fraction  of  the  pre-war  level,  and  food 
consumption  in  the  worst  areas  had  dropped  to  the  sub-subsistence  per 
capita  level  of  400  calories  daily.  Within  eight  months  the  Inundated 
area  had  been  reclaimed,  industrial  production  is  now  above  the  pre- 
war level,  the  national  diet,  while  tightly  restricted,  is  adequate, 
and  recovery  has  progressed  in  an  atmosphere  of  relative  financial  and 
labor  stability.  . . . The  restoration  of  the  Dutch  railways  makes  a 
particularly  impressive  story.  The  quantities  of  materials,  equipment, 
and  labor  involved  in  the  restoration  were  enormous.  Two-hundred-and- 
two  railway  bridges  were  blown  up,  including  the  19  largest.  Total 
damage  by  the  Germans  to  the  railroad  system  is  estimated  at  over  $200 
million  at  pre-war  prices.  It  is  in  this  sector  of  the  economy  that 
American  assistance  has  been  especially  warranted.  The  destruction 
by  the  Germans  was  partly  in  retaliation  to  the  railway  strike  called 
by  the  Netherlands  Government- in-exile  in  September  1944." 
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6.  POLAND 


Alton,  Thad  Paul,  Polish  Postwar  Economy,  Columbia  University  Press, 
New  York,  1955,  xv,  330  pp. 

Published  by  the  Russian  Institute,  established  In  1946  at  Columbia 
University,  this  study  seeks  to  appraise  the  character  of  Polish  eco- 
nomic planning,  focusing  on  developments  after  World  War  II.  For  the 
purpose  of  background  and  comparison,  Polish  economic  development  to 
1939  and  the  effects  of  World  War  II  are  included.  Major  portions  of 
the  study  deal  with  the  evolution  and  ideology  of  Che  postwar  govern- 
ment as  a determinant  of  economic  policy;  the  extension  of  state  con- 
trol over  factors  and  sectors  of  production  and  consumers;  the  admin- 
istration of  the  planned  economy;  and  planning  and  performance  in  the 
economy  as  a whole  and  in  major  sectors  of  activity.  Economic  plans 
through  1955  are  taken  into  account . 


United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  Operational 
Analysis  Papers,  Division  of  Operational  Analysis,  European  Regional 
Office,  London,  various  dates.  Of  the  49  papers  produced  by  the 
European  Regional  Office,  12  concerned  Poland.  These  are  listed  below. 
See  pp.  110-111  for  a list  of  reports  1-49. 

1.  Transport  Rehabilitation  in  Poland,  June  1946,  21  pp. 

2.  Industrial  Rehabilitation  in  Poland 

3.  Agriculture  and  Food  in  Poland,  July  1946,  32  pp. 

7.-  Foreign  Trade  in  Poland,  September  1946,  45  pp. 

9.  Poland's  Need  for  Assistance  in  1947 

30.  Agriculture  and  Food  in  Poland  (Revised),  March  1947,  66  pp. 

31.  Health  Conditions  in  Poland 

35.  Industrial  Rehabilitation  in  Poland  (Revised),  April  1947,  65  pp. 

36.  Transport  Rehabilitation  in  Poland  (Revised),  April  1947,  53  pp. 

40.  Foreign  Trade  in  Poland  (Revised),  April  1947,  79  pp. 

44.  Finance  in  Poland,  April  1947,  76  pp. 

45.  The  Impact  of  UNRRA  on  the  Polish  Economy,  April  1947,  77  pp. 

The  following  description  of  UNRRA's  assistance  to  Poland  in  1945- 
1947  with  respect  to  food  supplies  and  agricultural  equipment  is  a 
synthesis  of  material  in  several  of  the  UNRRA  publications  listed  above. 
It  is  supplied  here  as  representative  of  the  kinds  of  statistics  and 
data  furnished  in  these  Operational  Analysis  reports.  It  is  also  in- 
dicative of  the  importance  of  external  assistance  in  the  survival  and 
recovery  of  a society  that  was  only  a little  above  the  subsistence 
level  in  the  predisaster  environment. 


UNRHA's  Contributions  to  Poland's  Food  Supply.  1945-1947 


ORGANIZATION  OF  UNRRA 

UNRRA  was  organized  in  November  1943  to  "supply  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  to  needy  persons  in  liberated  countries,  to  aid  them  to 
recover  health  and  strength,  to  protect  them  against  pestilence,  and 
to  assist  the  repatriation  of  the  uprooted.  That  much  was  'relief.’"* 
There  was  a rehabilitation  purpose  as  well,  aimed  at  furnishing  sup- 
plies that  would  stimulate  production,  both  agricultural  and  industrial, 
and  that  would  assist  in  restoring  essential  services.  In  March  1944, 
Congress  appropriated  $1.35  billion  for  its  operations,  and  until  our 
withdrawal  on  December  31,  1946,  the  United  States  supplied  some  70 
percent  of  its  total  budget.  Ninety  percent  of  all  food  and  supplies 
distributed  by  UNRRA  was  grown  on  American  farms  or  produced  in  Amer- 
ican factories.  The  worldwide  food  shortage  of  1945  and  1946  reduced 
the  role  UNRRA  could  play  in  assisting  recovery  and  presented  even 
greater  difficulties  in  obtaining  and  distributing  food  to  prevent 
starvation. 

Erika  Spitzer  describes  this  threatened  world  famine  in  UNRRA 's 
Operational  Analysis  Paper  No.  41,  The  Food  Situation  in  Continental 
Europe,  April  1947 : 


As  early  as  September  1945,  UNRRA,  which  had  been  carefully 
awaiting  the  harvest  prospects,  gave  a warning  that  an  un- 
precedented shortage  in  bread  grains  was  developing.  Added 
to  the  terrible  destruction  resulting  from  war  operations 
were  the  effects  of  one  of  the  worst  droughts  ever  recorded 
which  afflicted  Europe  and  North  Africa  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1945.  ...  In  continental  Europe  (excluding  the 
USSR)  production  of  bread  grains  was  equal  to  31  million 
metric  tons,  as  compared  with  46  million  during  the  preced- 
ing year  and  59  million  tons  average  before  the  war . The 
Far  East  was  at  the  same  time  severely  affected  . . . the 
rice  and  millet  crops  harvested  in  the  winter  over  1945-46 
fell  below  expectations  by  approximately  3,000,000  tons 
...  at  the  same  time  some  Latin  American  countries , such 
as  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Cuba,  showed  cereal  deficits  amount- 
ing to  approximately  1,000,000  tons. 


* 

John  C.  Campbell  et  al..  The  United  States  in  World  Affairs,  1945- 
47,  published  for  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  by  Harper  & Bros., 

New  York,  1947,  p.  319. 


POLAND;  UNRRA'S  LARGEST  EUROPEAN  PROGRAM 

UNRRA's  policy  was  to  assist  countries  lacking  sufficient  foreign 
assets  with  which  to  purchase  food  and  other  supplies.  Its  work  was 
therefore  carried  out  principally  in  East  European  countries  and  in  Asia. 
Poland,  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  had  about  $71  million  in  gold  and 
foreign  exchange.  The  original  September  1945  agreement  between  Poland 
and  UNRRA  provided  for  full-scale  relief  and  rehabilitation  assistance 
amounting  to  $451  million.  Data  in  UNRRA  in  Europe,  1945-47  (Opera- 
tional Analysis  Paper  No.  49,  June  1947)  indicate  that  actual  deliveries 
by  June  15,  1947,  amounted  to  $481  million  divided  as  follows: 


Food  $201,725,000 

Clothing,  textiles,  footwear  ....  82,700,000 

Medical  and  sanitation  25,800,000 

Agricultural  rehabilitation  75,900,000 

Industrial  rehabilitation  95,135,000 

Total  $481,260,000 


UNRRA's  Polish  program  was  its  largest  in  Europe.  Occupied  by 
Germany  in  September  1939,  the  westernmost  parts  of  Poland  were  not 
liberated  until  the  spring  of  1945.  The  German  occupiers  ruthlessly 
exploited  Polish  labor  and  Polish  resources  and  deliberately  extermi- 
nated certain  classes  of  Polish  citizens.  Poland's  territory  was  the 
scene  of  some  of  the  war's  most  fierce  and  destructive  battles.  Six 
million  Poles  died — making  World  War  II  the  greatest  disaster  in  Polish 
history  in  terms  of  loss  of  life. 

Prewar  Poland  was  primarily  an  agricultural  country  and  not  only 
fed  her  own  population  but  also  exported  agricultural  goods  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France.  Agricultural  rehabilitation  was 
therefore  essential  for  Poland's  survival  and  central  to  solving  the 
food  problems  of  other  European  countries. 

Poland's  prewar  agricultural  economy  relied  heavily  on  animals 
for  draft  power  and  for  transportation.  At  war's  end  70  percent  of 
the  horses  were  missing  and  the  few  remaining  tractors  were  worn  out. 
UNRRA's  priorities  therefore  included  immediate  importation  of  animals 
and  tractors. 
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In  the  winter  of  1945-46,  654,000  hectares  of  land  were  plowed 
with  the  4544  UNRRA  tractors  that  had  by  then  arrived.  The  tractors 
also  supplied  transportation  during  this  winter,  as  many  sections  of 
the  country  had  no  railroad  connections,  trucks  were  scarce,  and  the 
few  horses  left  In  the  country  were  diseased  and  underfed. 

Horses  and  cattle  Imports  began  to  arrive  in  Gdansk  In  October 
1945.  In  all,  145,000  horses  and  20,000  cattle  were  delivered  to 
Poland;  100,000  horses  arrived  in  time  to  assist  with  the  harvest  and 
autumn  planting  of  1946. 

To  further  aggravate  Poland's  agricultural  and  food  problems,  one 
of  the  greatest  population  movements  in  history  took  place  after  Poland's 
boundaries  were  altered  by  International  agreements  at  Yalta,  Moscow, 
and  Potsdam.  Some  of  Poland's  territories  were  transferred  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Poland  acquired  territories  In  the  west  that  had  previously 
been  part  of  Germany.  This  revision  of  frontiers  meant  shifting  some 
of  the  population  of  the  former  eastern  territories  to  the  west  and 
the  expulsion  of  thousands  of  Germans  from  the  newly  acquired  territor- 
ies. In  1945  those  Germans  remaining  in  the  "new  territories"  to  the 
west  had  little  incentive  to  harvest  or  thresh  their  crops,  and  large 
quantities  of  grain  not  collected  by  the  armies  were  consumed  by  refu- 
gees. About  250,000  tons  of  bread  grains  disappeared  before  Che  Polish 
government  was  able  to  set  up  administrative  machinery. 

Further  conditions  contributing  to  Che  agricultural  crisis  and  the 
threat  of  starvation  were  the  loss  of  more  than  half  of  Poland's  qual- 
ified veterinarians;  the  lack  of  serums  and  equipment;  the  destruction 
of  an  estimated  400,000  farms,  Che  presence  of  unexploded  and  undetec- 
table mines;  a critical  weed  problem  resulting  from  the  long  untended 
fields;  an  unprecedented  plague  of  mice  in  Che  new  western  territories; 
a shortage  of  natural  fertilizer;  and  a lack  of  seed  grain  made  even 
more  significant  by  the  acute  worldwide  cereal  shortage. 

The  1945  Harvest  and  the  Grain  Deficit 

UNRSA  food  shipments  in  1945  were  comparatively  small,  and  by  the 
end  of  that  year,  less  Chan  120,000  tons  of  foodstuffs  had  arrived  in 
Poland.  Most  shipments  were  made  through  Constanza,  Rumania's  port  on 
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the  Black  Sea.  Some  UNRRA  publications  state  that  at  the  close  of  the 
war  Poland  did  not  have  even  one  berth  at  which  a ship  could  dock  and 
that  the  ports  of  Gdynia  and  Gdansk  and  Szezecln  (Stettin)  were  damaged 
beyond  use.  Early  food  shipments  consisted  of  miscellaneous  items, 
surplus  army  rations,  wheat  flour,  and  rye.  Polish  requirements  sub- 
mitted to  UNRRA  In  August  1945  had  not  stressed  the  need  for  cereals,  J 

the  assumption  being  that  domestic  production  would  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  country's  minimum  needs  In  1945-46.  However,  when  the  dis- 
astrously low  crop  returns  for  the  1945  harvest  became  known  and  It  was 
realized  that  there  would  be  a serious  grain  deficit,  an  urgent  request 
was  made  to  UNRRA  for  500,000  tons  of  bread  grains  to  be  delivered  be- 
fore September  1946.  Because  of  the  threatening  world  grain  crisis, 
this  was  reduced  to  350,000  tons  by  UNRRA;  actually,  320,000  tons  were 
shipped . 

Management  of  the  Food  Supply  by  the  Polish  Government 

The  Polish  government  compelled  farmers  to  furnish  a quota  of  their 
production  at  a very  low  fixed  price.  The  balance  could  be  sold  on  the 
officially  recognized  free  market  where  the  prices  were  sometimes  13 
times  as  high  as  prewar  prices  compared  with  2 or  3 times  as  high  for 
the  quota  system  food.  Various  means  were  used  by  the  Polish  govern- 
ment to  apportion  the  food  UNRRA  delivered. 

Ration  card  holders  obtained  their  supplies  from  official  agencies, 
while  those  not  holding  ration  cards  were  either  fed  in  Institutions  or 
obtained  supplies  in  the  free  market.  The  first  shipments  of  UNRRA  food 
were  used  to  feed  people  in  the  urban  centers  and  the  larger  towns. 

Nonproducers  of  food  were  estimated  at  11  million  at  the  beginning  of 

* 

the  food  year  1945-1946.  During  the  last  months  of  1945  and  the  first 
months  of  1946,  the  number  of  non-self-suppliers  Increased  to  13  million 
as  poor  crops  made  a number  of  farmers  dependent  on  bread  rations  provided 
by  the  government.  Also,  new  settlers  in  the  western  territories  could 
not  become  self-sufficient  until  at  least  one  crop  had  been  harvested. 


The  food  year  ran  from  September  1 to  August  31. 


1 
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RaClonlng  in  Poland  meant  the  right  to  buy  a certain  quantity  of 
food  at  very  low  prices,  but  the  ration  card  was  not  always  honored. 

"Key  personnel,"  regarded  as  particularly  important  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  country,  received  "guaranteed"  rations  and  had  priority 
over  other  ration  card  holders.  Holders  of  "guaranteed"  rations  status 
constituted  about  50  percent  of  all  ration  card  holders.  In  January 
1947  the  total  number  of  persons  holding  ration  cards  was  estimated 
at  10,206,411. 

'' 

j 

Trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  ! 

'■  i I ■ J 

Before  1939  Poland  had  had  very  little  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union, 

principally  because  the  main  exports  of  the  two  countries  were  similar — j 

agricultural  products  and  timber.  In  the  months  during  and  after 
"liberation"  of  Poland  by  Russian  troops,  the  USSR  became  one  of  Poland's 
leading  trade  partners.  The  problem  facing  the  Polish  government  was 

getting  any  supplies  at  all.  There  were  no  sources  other  than  the  USSR 

for  such  essential  commodities  as  iron  ore,  wool,  cotton,  and  gasoline. 

Further,  only  the  Soviet  Union  could  accept  delivery  of  coal  from  Polish 
mines  (about  the  only  product  Poland  had  to  offer  in  exchange)  in  its 

i 

own  transport  at  a time  when  Polish  railway  transport  was  almost  non- 
existent. 

The  first  trade  agreement  between  Poland  and  the  USSR  was  strictly 
a barter  arrangement  concluded  on  October  20,  1944.  Poland  was  to  ob- 
tain oil  and  light  consumer  products  in  return  for  exports  of  sugar, 
flax,  coal,  and  metals.  In  1945  trade  with  the  USSR  under  various 

agreements  constituted  90  percent  of  Poland's  foreign  trade.  UNRRA  j 

imports,  of  course,  were  not  classified  as  foreign  trade,  .j 

■i 

Polish  Imports  to  March  31,  1946 

The  value  of  Polish  Imports  delivered  under  the  various  trade 
agreements  with  the  USSR  and  other  countries  up  to  March  31,  1946,  is 
shown  in  Table  II, 1 in  millions  of  U.S.  dollars.  The  table  sets  forth 
the  total  UNRRA  program  for  Poland  compared  with  that  part  of  the  pro- 
gram fulfilled  up  to  March  31,  1936. 
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Table  II.  1 

POSTWAR  IMPORTS  OF  POLAND 
(In  $ millions) 


Progrannned  Delivered 

(various  (co  March  31, 
dates)  1946) 


All  trade  agreements  . . * 280  66 

UNRRA  imports 474  233 


SOURCE:  UNRRA  Mission  to  Poland  and  Polish 
Ministry  of  Navigation  and  Foreign  Trade,  Warsaw. 


Until  March  31,  1946,  therefore,  UNRRA  imports  constituted  77 
percent  of  Poland's  total  postwar  imports.  According  to  one  source, 

UNRRA  thus  far  has  played  the  predominant  role  in  Poland's 
imports,  by  providing  the  major  part  of  them,  by  supplying 
goods  not  available  under  existing  trade  agreements,  by 
furnishing  supplies  free  of  charge,  and  by  delivering  them 
at  a considerably  faster  rate  than  would  have  been  possible 
through  ordinary  commercial  channels.* 

UNRRA  Supplies  to  June  30,  1946 

Table  II. 2 shows  supplies  furnished  in  UNRRA  shipments  to  Poland 
from  the  time  of  liberation  to  June  30,  1946. 

Another  of  UNRRA's  contributions  was  to  bring  in  a number  of  agri- 
cultural experts,  including  veterinarians,  livestock  research  special- 
ists, farm  machinery  and  tractor  experts,  agricultural  engineers  and 
economists,  a pest  control  specialist  and  nutritionist,  and  experts 
in  the  fields  of  fisheries,  food  preservation,  and  mass  feeding. 


The  Disappointing  Harvest,  1946-47 

The  unprecedented  exports  of  grain  worldwide  from  the  major  ex- 
porting countries — the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina — 
could  not  be  maintained  indefinitely  and  the  1946-47  harvest  in  Europe 


Operational  Paper  No.  7,  Foreign  Trade  in  Poland,  September  1946. 


L 
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Table  II.  2 

UNRRA  SHIPMENTS  TO  POLAND,  FROM  TIME  OF  LIBERATION 
IN  1945  TO  JUNE  30,  1946 

(Estimated  values  in  $ thousands) 


Food 

Value 

Clothing,  eta. 

Value 

Grain  and  grain  products 

20,022 

Finished  clothing 

23,577 

Meat  and  meat  products 

16,420 

Blankets  and  comforters 

2,351 

Fish 

8,088 

Cotton  textiles 

1,411 

Dairy  products 

21,046 

Woolen  textiles 

9,851 

Fats,  oils,  and  soap 

18,380 

Cotton  yarn 

45 

Sugar 

202 

Woolen  yarn 

953 

Pulses 

1,780 

Raw  cotton 

14,471 

Vegetables 

66 

Raw  wool 

17,411 

Beverages 

3,007 

Footwear 

7,987 

Fruits  and  fruit  products 

931 

Upper  leather 

826 

Soup  dehydrated 

2,668 

Sole  leather 

1,284 

Quartermaster  food 

21,098 

Hides 

435 

Other  food 

2,909 

Miscellaneous  textiles 

1,245 

Vitamins  and  minerals 

74 

Miscellaneous  footware 

536 

Animal  feeds 

226 

Unclassified 

161 

Unclassified 

2,320 

Total 

82,544 

Military  surpluses 

535 

Total 

119,772 

Medical  Supplies 

15,512 

Agriaultural  Rehabilitation 

Industrial  Rehabilitation 

Bagging 

2,655 

Transport  and  tele- 

Farm machinery 

7,581 

communications 

35,760 

Fertilizer 

3,031 

Public  utilities 

352 

Fishing  equipment 

1,035 

Building  repair  equipment 

2,440 

Flood  control  and 

Mining  and  quarrying 

irrigation 

37 

equipment 

710 

Food  processing  equipment 

250 

Machine  repair  equipment 

11,341 

Livestock 

14,540 

Fuels  and  lubricants 

5,264 

Pesticides 

234 

Miscellaneous  consumer 

Repair  materials  and 

goods 

190 

hand  tools 

512 

Materials  chemicals  and 

Seeds 

2,644 

engineering  stores 

6,334 

Dairy  and  poultry  equipment 

4 

Unclassified 

53 

Unclassified 

57 

Total 

32,580 

Total 

62,444 

Grand  total  312,852,000 

SOURCE:  Operational  Report  No.  4,  UNRRA  Bureau  of  Supply,  Washington,  D.C. 
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was  therefore  awaited  anxiously.  Initial  optimism  was  dimmed  by  bad 
weather.  Drought  In  Southeast  Europe  and  floods  In  Britain  consider- 
ably reduced  grain  production,  and  an  abnormally  severe  winter  In  con- 
tinental Europe  damaged  or  destroyed  millions  of  acres  of  fall-seeded 
crops . 

The  wheat  and  rye  harvest  of  1946-47  In  continental  Europe  was 
only  40  million  tons  compared  with  an  annual  average  of  60  million  tons 
between  1935  and  1938.  The  1945-46  harvest  had  produced  only  33  mil- 
lion tons.  See  Table  II. 3. 

E>rD  OF  UNRSA;  POLAND  FAILS  TO  JOIN  THE  MARSHALL  PLAN  COUNTRIES 

The  United  States  withdrew  Its  support  from  UNRRA  In  December  1946. 
Joseph  Yakowlcz  evaluated  UNRRA's  assistance  to  Poland  as  follows: 


Delivered  at  a time  when  agricultural  production  was  de- 
pressed, UNRRA  shipments  helped  feed  the  population  of 
Poland  at  a critical  time,  and  this  assistance  also  con- 
tributed to  some  extent  to  the  country's  economic  recovery. 


Further  official  aid  from  non-Communlst  countries  was  blocked,  of 
course,  when  Poland,  along  with  other  Eastern  European  countries  under 
Soviet  influence,  did  not  participate  in  Marshall  Plan  aid. 


Joseph  Vincent  Yakowlcz,  "Economic  Reconstruction,  Nationaliza- 
tion, and  Agrarian  Reform  in  Postwar  Poland,"  Ph.D.  dissertation.  New 
York  University,  1954,  326  pp.  (A  copy  reproduced  by  microfilm- 
xerography  can  be  purchased  from  Xerox  University  Microfilms,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.) 

The  author  uses  many  Polish-language  materials  to  illustrate  and 
document  the  Initial  recovery  and  the  later  socialization,  industrial- 
ization, and  expansion  of  the  Polish  economy  during  the  years  1945- 
1952.  Transportation,  primarily  railway,  is  indicated  as  the  princi- 
pal bottleneck  to  recovery  in  the  initial  postwar  years.  Many  statis- 
tical tables  and  an  extensive  bibliography  are  included, 
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7 . UNITED  KINGDOM 

Chancellor  of  Che  Exchequer,  Economic  Siccvey  for  1948:  Report  to 
Parliament^  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  London,  March  1948,  61  pp. 

States  that  the  most  important  uncertainty  of  all  in  1948  was  whether 
U;»xted  States  aid  under  the  European  Recovery  Plan  would  be  forth- 
coming. Without  it,  "we  should  be  compelled  to  cut  consumption  and 
employment,  and  to  abandon  many  of  our  development  plans."  Some  of 
the  targets  for  home  production  in  1948  were  210  million  tons  from 
the  coal  industry  and  14  million  tons  of  ingots  and  castings  from  the 
steel  Industry.  The  distribution  of  the  industrial  population  in  1947- 
1948  is  presented  in  one  of  the  tables. 

Pentagon  Army  Library 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Economic  Survey  for  1949:  Report  to 
Parliament,  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  London,  March  1949,  63  pp. 

Heralding  the  year  1948  as  one  of  great  and  steady  progress,  this  re- 
port states:  "We  received  generous  and  timely  assistance  from  the 
United  States  under  the  great  European  Recovery  Programme;  our  essen- 
tial imports  from  dollar  sources  were  assured;  and  we  escaped  the  grave 
crisis  which  threatened  not  only  ourselves  but  other  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe.  . . . Though  the  labour  force  increased  by  only  2 percent. 

Industrial  production  as  a whole  cose  by  about  12  percent  above  the 
1947  level.  . , . Most  important  of  all,  the  great  increase  in  steel 
output,  which  exceeded  even  the  raised  target,  enabled  production  to 
expand  in  many  investment  and  export  industries."  There  are  a number 
of  statistical  tables  included. 

Pentagon  Army  Library 

( 

i 

Crick,  W.  F. , "Britain's  Post-War  Economic  Policy,  1945-50,"  Canadian  i 

Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  1,  February  i 

1951,  pp.  39-49.  ! 

The  author  points  out  in  the  introductory  paragraph  that  disasters  may 

provide  the  opportunity  for  social  change:  "and  certainly  the  past  i 

five  and  a half  years  have  been  a period  of  intense  activity,  aimed  \ 

perhaps  not  so  much  at  reconstruction  of  a former  economic  system  but 
rather  at  building  a structure  which  should  be  more  in  accord  with 
popular  aspirations  than  the  kind  of  economy  that  prevailed  before  the 
war."  The  author,  who  was  associated  with  the  Midland  Bank  in  London, 
credits  Marshall  Plan  aid  as  being  a powerful  factor  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion program. 

Kaiser,  Robert  G. , Cold  Winter,  Cold  War,  Stein  and  Day,  New  York,  1974, 

226  pp. 

A clearly  written  account  of  certain  events  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  during  1945-1947.  The  cold  winter  of  1947  with  its  attend- 
ant fuel  crisis  exacerbated  Britain's  political  and  economic  difficulties. 


1 

i 


The  possibility  of  economic  collapse  in  England  hastened  what  was  per- 
haps the  Inevitable  assumption  by  the  United  States  of  British  respon- 
sibilities in  Greece  and  Turkey.  The  Cold  War  began  with  the  Truman 
Doctrine  pronounced  in  March  1947. 

Mllward,  Alan  S.,  The  Eaonomia  Effects  of  the  Two  World  Wars  on  Britain, 
prepared  for  The  Economic  History  Society,  Macmillan  & Co.,  Ltd.,  London, 
1970,  64  pp.,  bibliog. 

One  of  a series  of  studies  commissioned  by  The  Economic  History  Society. 
Each  book  in  the  series  attempts  to  provide  a guide  to  the  key  themes 
of  economic  history  and  a brief  survey  of  the  current  state  of  knowledge 
rather  than  an  exposition  of  the  author's  own  viewpoint.  Milward,  who 
at  the  time  of  writing  was  an  associate  professor  of  economics  at 
Stanford  University,  concentrates  on  the  more  controversial  problems  of 
long-term  changes  in  the  British  economy  brought  about  by  war  in  this 
century.  The  short-term  changes  are  considered  only  in  this  wider  con- 
text. For  example,  the  effects  of  the  German  submarine  blockade  in  the 
first  world  war  were  to  lead  the  British  government  in  1917,  by  the  use 
of  financial  incentives  and,  to  a small  extent,  by  compulsory  methods, 
to  reverse  the  trend  of  British  agricultural  development  from  that  of 
the  previous  40  years. 


U.S.  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  European  Recovery  Program: 
United  Kingdom,  Country  Study,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1949,  Vi,  90  pp. 

Among  the  conclusions  of  this  report  are  that  "the  basic  recovery  prob- 
lem of  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  attain  a balance  in  its  overseas  accounts 
at  an  acceptable  domestic  standard  of  living.  . . . The  ability  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  become  self-sustaining  depends  in  large  part  upon  the 
creation  of  sufficient  new  income  on  current-account  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  overseas  investments  which  have  been  liquidated," 

Pentagon  Army  Library 
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III.  WAR-PRODUCED  DISASTER:  HYPOTHETICAL 


Brite,  Robert  L. , et  al.,  Zonal  Transportation  System  Vulnerability, 
University  of  New  Orleans,  New  Orleans,  La.,  April  1976,  159  pp. 

Presents  a prototype  model  that  not  only  describes  systemic  capability 
of  waterways,  highways,  air  and  rail  transportation  systems  in  terms 
of  routes,  quantities  and  types  of  commodities  transported,  but  also 
identifies  weak  links  of  the  systems  under  emergency  situations.  A 
second  model  simulates  the  flow  of  vital  goods  between  urban  nodes  to 
determine  the  response  performance  of  transportation  systems  and  sub- 
systems to  meet  critical  commodity  requirements  of  the  economic  system 
in  a disaster  environment.  The  report  also  Includes  a state-of-the- 
art  section  and  an  annotated  bibliography. 

AD  A024  460  (NTIS) 


Brown,  W.  M. , with  appendixes  by  Raymond  D.  Gastil  and  Quentin  Ludgin, 
Emergency  Mobilization  for  Postattack  Reorganization,  Hudson  Institute, 
Inc.,  Croton-on-Hudson,  New  York,  May  1968,  58  pp. 

Emphasizes  the  dangers  to  eventual  reconstruction  posed  by  the  disorga- 
nization inevitably  following  a nuclear  war.  The  potential  difficulties 
in  this  reorganization  period  are  examined  in  scenarios  and  by  analogy. 
The  author  suggests  that  during  the  crisis  period  preceding  a nuclear 
war  a number  of  useful  actions  enhancing  the  chance  of  postattack  re- 
covery should  be  undertaken  as  part  of  an  emergency  mobilization  for 
civil  defense.  The  problems  of  creating  such  countermeasures  appear 
to  be  formidable  but  possible  if  (1)  the  usable  warning  provided  by 
the  crisis  is  of  sufficient  duration  (several  weeks  or  more),  and  (2) 
the  preplanning  for  the  mobilization  action  is  completed  in  advance  of 
the  need. 

AD  669  623 


Brown,  W.  M. , On  the  Postattack  Viability  of  American  Institutions, 

The  Rand  Corporation,  P-4275,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  January  1970,  29  pp . 

An  attempt  (1)  to  delineate  a set  of  crucial  problems  that  could  develop 
if  a nuclear  war  collapsed  the  federal  government  as  an  authoritative 
presence,  and  (2)  to  discuss  problems  that  might  be  insurmountable  even 
if  the  federal  government  survived.  The  first  problem  set  represents 
the  threat  to  viability  from  dependence  on  the  suddenly  missing  presence 
of  the  federal  government;  the  second  set  deals  with  the  lack  of  govern- 
mental skill  in  its  vital  postattack  functions.  The  author  concludes 
that:  (1)  The  problems  of  the  early  survival  period  and  the  reorgani- 

zation period  may  be  intangible  ones  rather  than  ones  involving  short- 
ages of  material  sources.  (2)  If  the  federal  authority  disappeared 
after  a nuclear  attack,  reconstituting  it  could  be  very  difficult. 

(3)  An  alternative  approach  to  postattack  federal  functions  is  needed 
to  provide  a desirable  orientation  for  postattack  planning.  (4)  Some 
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countermeasures  are  possible  Chat  might  be  Implemented  In  a future 
crisis  If  planned  for  In  peacetime. 

AD  699  831 


Brown,  W.  M. , Recovery  from  a Nuclear  Attack  (A  Study  Baaed  upon  a 
Hypothetical  1972  War  Scenario),  Topanga,  Calif.,  October  1971,  111, 

69  pp. 

An  analysis  of  postattack  recovery  problems,  approached  by  means  of  a 
1973  nuclear  war  scenario.  The  scenario  depicts  a preattack  crisis  of 
several  months'  duration,  an  urban  evacuation,  a large  Soviet  nuclear 
attack  before  the  evacuation  Is  completed,  a calculation  of  the  casual- 
ties, and  a discussion  of  the  critical  problems  at  two  weeks'  and  at 
three  months'  postattack.  The  factors  found  to  affect  the  recovery 
most  strongly  are:  (1)  the  survivability  of  the  federal  government; 

(2)  the  nature  of  the  preattack  civil  defense  plans;  and  (3)  the  civilian 
responses  during  the  preattack  crisis.  In  this  scenario  an  incapacita- 
tion of  the  federal  and  most  state  governments  leads  to  major  societal 
changes.  Including  the  political  fragmentation  of  the  nation.  Competi- 
tion for  scarce  resources  leads  to  authoritarian  community  governments, 
riots,  and  Intercommunity  conflicts  as  well  as  to  great  inequities  In 
the  distribution  of  survival  supplies.  Some  low-cost  countermeasures 
that  might  reduce  or  prevent  the  more  undesirable  developments  are 
suggested . 

AD  732  499 


! Brown,  W.  M. , On  Reorganizing  after  Nuclear  Attack,  The  Rand  Corporation, 

I P-3764,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  January  1968,  27  pp. 

Analyzes  current  thinking  on  the  possibility  of  a U.S.  recovery  from  a 
nuclear  attack  that  destroys  or  severely  damages  all  major  cities.  The 
economic  viability  of  the  country  is  not  assured  even  though  a major 
proportion  of  the  physical  resources  survive.  Preplanning  for  a civil 
defense  mobilization  will  enable  it  to  proceed  rapidly  and  effectively 
when  needed.  A large  emergency  organization  could  be  Indispensable  for 
i ensuring  an  effective  postattack  economic  reorganization.  Effective 

civil  defense  mobilization  would  tend  to  produce  a "para-governmental" 
agency  of  several  million  trained  people  to  manage  reorganization  prob- 
I lems.  A major  problem  of  recovery  will  be  the  collapse  of  federal 

currency,  resulting  in  mlsallocatlon  of  food  supplies  and  fragmentation 
j of  resources.  Preventative  actions  could  include  an  option  to  national- 

I Ize  the  food  Industry  during  the  reorganization  period.  Stockpiles  of 

I petroleum,  metals,  chemicals,  and  medical  supplies  could  be  built  for 

use  as  additional  currency  to  ensure  that  the  government  would  survive 
and  function.  Research  and  analysis  of  the  requirements  for  planning 
a mobilization  effort  may  require  modest  federal  funding  for  a decade. 

AD  670  829 
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Bull,  Elwyn  M. , and  Hebron  E.  Adams,  Poatattaak  Reaoitrae  Management, 

American  Technical  Assistance  Corporation  (a  subsidiary  of  General 
Research  Corporation),  McLean,  Va.,  May  1975,  90  pp. 

Research  report  on  the  successful  disaggregation  of  the  86-sector  "ROPE" 

(Runout  Production  Evaluation)  Model,  an  interindustry  model  of  the  U.S. 
economy  in  the  first  90  days  after  a hypothesized  nuclear  attack.  The 
Defense  Civil  Preparedn'iss  Agency  has  worked  for  several  years,  some- 
times in  collaboration  with  other  government  agencies,  on  developing 
special  models  for  systematically  examining  the  surviving  U^S.  economy 
after  hypothesized  nuclear  attacks  and  in  using  these  computer  program- 
med models  in  damage  assessment  simulations  and  st..dies.  The  ROPE 
Model  can  show  the  influences  of  constraints  resulting  from  a govern- 
ment-imposed priority  system  and  the  absence  of  normal  peacetime  opti- 
mizing possibilities  that  are  open  to  industry.  Two  improvements 
needed  for  the  model  were  the  introduction  of  a manpower  constraint, 
that  is,  an  available  labor  force  constraint,  and  the  disaggregation 
of  the  86  national  economic  sectors  into  an  expanded  structure,  better 
able  to  manipulate  detailed  or  spurious  constraints  in  the  Input/output 
model. 

In  addition  to  disaggregating  the  earlier  86  sector  model  to  173 
sectors  and  assigning  these  to  Priorities  1 and  2 f«r  use  in  exercising 
the  model,  the  present  research  has  also  developed  a manpower-constraint 
equation  and  Included  it  in  the  model.  Part  of  the  report  is  a user's 
manual  for  operation  of  the  modified  ROPE  program.  A magnetic  tape  and 
deck  of  cards  for  computer  use  were  produced.  Adaptations  of  the  pri- 
mary ROPE  model  were  used  in  1974  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  both 
the  oil  and  coal  crises. 

I 

AD  AGIO  808  (NTIS)  | 


Carr,  H.  C. , Area  Impact  Evaluation:  A Planning  Methodology  for  Assess- 
ment of  the  Economic  Viability  of  Local  Areas  during  Crisis  Relocation, 
Checchi  and  Company,  February  1975,  115  pp. 

Report  that  introduces  an  innovative  planning  tool,  the  Zonal  Economic 
Profile  (ZEP),  developed  through  research  supported  by  the  Defense 
Civil  Preparedness  Agency  to  (1)  provide  a more  comprehensive  frame- 
work for  analyzing  alternative  deploynlent  options;  (2)  define  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problems  and  imbalances  that  would  be  created  by  crisis 
population  dispersal;  and  (3)  develop  methods  to  predict  and  evaluate 
their  impact  on  national  and  regional  economic  systems. 

The  ZE3*  measures  the  overall  supportive  capacity  of  an  evacuation 
zone  and  of  each  county,  city,  and  town  within  that  zone.  In  an  effort 
to  standardize  the  measures  of  the  supportive  capacity  of  the  host  areas, 
the  ZEP  utilizes  two  measures:  (1)  employment  per  100  population  in 
selected  "vital"  industries  and  (2)  the  Location  Quotient,  a mathemati- 
cal index  giving  the  relationships  of  reception  area  employment  to  zonal 
employment  in  these  industries.  The  report  describes  these  tools  and 
presents  a Relocation  Planning  Process  Model  for  elaboration  and  evalua- 
tion of  local  state  and  regional  evacuation  plans. 

AD  AOlO  197  (NTIS) 
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Chenault,  W.  W.,  and  C.  H.  Davis,  Reaeption/Care  Planning  for  Crisis 
Relocation,  Vol.  I;  Prototype  Reception/Care  Plan  To  Meet  the  Welfare, 
Shelter,  and  Related  Reeds  of  Populations  Affected  by  Crisis  Reloca- 
tion, Vol.  II,  Reception/Care  Plan  for  Fremont  County  [Colorado],  Human 
Sciences  Research,  Inc.,  McLean,  Va,,  1975,  Vol.  I,  ca.  117  pp.,  Vol. 
II.  ca.  277  pp. 

Study  that  contributes  significantly  to  Crisis  Relocation  Planning 
(CRP) — the  planned  movement  of  populations  out  of  vulnerable  areas, 
their  hosting  in  less  vulnerable  communities,  and  related  activities 
designed  to  reduce  the  probability  of  casualties — by  Illustrating  how 
organized  movement  would  improve  reception  and  care  operations. 

Crisis  Relocation  Planning  is  an  additional  preparedness  option 
Included  in  the  Nuclear  Defense  Planning  program  of  the  Defense  Civil 
Preparedness  Agency..  It  could  involve  the  relocation  of  populations 
in  higher-risk  target  areas  during  a grave  international  crisis — for 
example,  one  in  which  tactical  nuclear  weapons  are  employed  or  an  enemy 
nation  commences  a similar  evacuation.  This  study  demonstrates  how 
risk-area  families,  moving  with  their  employing  organization,  could 
be  preassigned  to  predesignated  congregate  care  and  fallout  shelter 
facilities.  The  CRP  concept,  however,  would  apply  to  a range  of  other 
hazards,  such  as  large-scale  natural  disasters,  industrial  accidents, 
and  terrorism  involving  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Volume  I of  the  present  study  Includes  a lengthy  list  of  publica- 
tions having  to  do  with  the  "evolution  of  Reception/Care  Planning 
efforts  from  earlier  studies  of  World  War  II  evacuations — through  the 
period  when  tactical  evacuation  was  considered  a primary  response  to 
nuclear  attack,  and  through  the  shelter-focused  civil  defense  of  the 
1960s — to  the  present  consideration  of  Crisis  Relocation  as  a potential 
strategy  to  protect  life  and  sustain  economic  organizations  In  times 
of  threatened  or  actual  disaster." 

Volume  II  presents  specific  reception  and  care  plan  for  Fremont 
County,  Colorado,  and  a guide  for  undertaking  plans  in  other  areas. 

Vol.  I,  AD  A018  231  (NTIS) 

Vol.  II.  AD  A018  232  (NTIS) 


Chenault,  William  W. , Richard  E.  Engler,  and  Peter  G.  Nordlie,  Social 
and  Behavioral  Factors  in  the  Implementation  of  Local  Survival  and  Re- 
covery Activities,  Human  Sciences  Research,  Inc.,  McLean,  Va.,  August 
1967,  X,  87  pp. 

Proposes  a socioeconomic  approach  to  recovery  activities  following  a 
nuclear  attack.  Some  of  the  factors  considered  are  the  social  environ- 
ment, economic  motivations,  and  community  differences  affecting  imple- 
mentation with  illustrations  of  geographical  diversity.  The  concluding 
section  discusses  implications  for  postattack  socioeconomic  policy. 

AD  663  811 


Clark,  P.  G,,  Vulnerability  and  Recuperation  of  a Regional  Economy:  /I 
Study  of  the  Impact  of  a Hypothetical  Attack  on  Neu  England,  The  Rand 
Corporation,  RM-1809,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  October  1956,  99  pp. 
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An  attempt  to  determine  the  economic  consequences  of  bombing  attacks 
on  a regional  economy,  postulating  both  light  and  heavy  bombing  attacks, 
with  and  without  warning.  An  assessment  Is  made  of  the  surviving  eco- 
nomic capacity  and  the  probable  demands  upon  that  capacity.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  study  Is  to  explore  a method  of  analysis,  not  to 
make  an  explicit  forecast. 

AD  123  549 
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Crlsty,  G.  A.,  Best  Shelter  for  Critical  Industry  Workers,  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  May  1975,  83  pp. 

Discussion  of  the  options  available  to  workers  and  the  industries  who 
employ  them  in  an  extended  crisis  relocation  situation.  One  of  the 
requirements  for  such  a situation  is  maintenance  of  economic  support. 

In  order  to  maintain  a minimum  level  of  activity  during  a crisis  (in 
cities  where  industrial  capacity  and  support  activities  are  centered) , 
a corresponding  minimum  level  of  labor  is  necessary.  There  is  a serious 
question  regarding  whether  the  key  workers  who  arc  supposed  to  remain 
behind  in  the  high-risk  areas  will  do  so  unless  they  are  furnished  pro- 
tection from  direct  effects  of  nuclear  weapons. 

AD  A014  626  (NTIS) 


Dixon,  H.  L.,  D.  G.  Haney,  and  P.  S.  Jones,  A System  Analysis  of  the 
Effects  of  Nuclear  Attack  on  Railroad  Transportation  in  the  Continental 
United  States,  Stanford  Research  Institute,  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  April 
1960,  254  pp. 

Represents  the  initial  findings  of  a study  whose  scope  was  expected  to 
include  all  major  modes  of  transportation  in  the  United  States — rail- 
road, motor  vehicle,  pipeline,  water  and  air — following  a nuclear  attack. 

The  basic  procedure  followed  in  the  analysis  was  to  inventory  the 
major  components  of  the  railroad  transportation  system,  assess  the  dam- 
age to  the  Inventory  for  the  minimum  and  maximum  of  a range  of  possible 
attacks  in  two  time  periods,  and  evaluate  the  effects  of  the  attacks  on 
the  capability  of  the  railroad  transportation  system. 

Dresch,  Francis  W.,  Information  Needs  for  Postattack  Recovery  Manage- 
ment, Stanford  Research  Institute,  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  April  1968,  vll, 
109  pp. 

This  study  is  concerned  primarily  with  information  needed  for  (1)  mon- 
itoring the  effects  of  actions  taken  by  governmental  bodies  at  federal, 
state,  and  local  levels  in  a postulated  postattack  period;  and  (2)  pro- 
viding business  management  with  the  overall  Information  it  needs  for 
making  business  decisions  in  the  absence  of  undlstorted  indicators  of 
economic  developments. 


AD  668  692 
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Dresch,  F.  W.,  and  S.  Baum,  Analysis  of  the  U.S.  and  USSR  Potential 
for  Economic  Recovery  Follouing  a Uuclear  Attack,  Stanford  Research 
InsCltute,  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  January  1973,  151  pp. 

Develops  a methodology  for  translating  estimates  of  possible  damage  from 
nuclear  attack  Into  statements  about  recovery  potential.  The  approach 
followed  combines  an  attack  model  with  an  economic  recovery  model  to 
simulate  recovery  schedules  under  a range  of  different  assumptions  about 
attack  objectives  and  recovery  policies.  Economic  data  from  both  the 
United  States  and  the  USSR  are  used  to  estimate  parameters  In  these 
models  and  to  generate  preliminary  simulations  of  possible  postattack 
investment  and  recovery  schedules.  The  abstract  states:  "The  results 
show  consistent  paths  for  economic  recovery  and  provide  plausible 
schedules  for  allocation  of  postattack  Investment  among  sectors.  Varia- 
tions In  the  size  of  the  attack  and  postattack  austerity  (imposed  by 
policy  stipulated  constraints  on  personal  consumption  and  government 
expenditures)  displace  recovery  schedules  up  or  down  without  signifi- 
cant distortion.  Recovery  to  preattack  levels  of  GNP  requires  up  to  a 
decade  after  heavy  attacks,  but  such  preliminary  results  should  be 
taken  with  caution  until  verified  by  more  refined,  less  aggregated 
analyses. " 

Pentagon  Army  Library 
AD  755  552 

Dresch,  F.  W. , and  H.  T.  Ellis,  Criteria  for  Early  Postattack  Economic 
Viability  of  Local  Areas,  Stanford  Research  Institute,  Menlo  Park, 

Calif.,  June  1974,  154  pp. 

This  report  considers  a wide  variety  of  factors  that  could  affect  the 
early  postattack  economic  viability  of  local  areas.  Radiation,  struc- 
tural, and  other  hazards  present  In  all  or  part  of  an  area  could  deny 
access  to  facilities  for  periods  of  many  months.  Local  transportation 
problems  preventing  receipt  of  necessary  raw  materials  and  other  supplies 
could  result  in  a major  degradation  of  potential  output  as  local  inven- 
tories become  exhausted.  Substandard  living  conditions  having  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  morale  could  greatly  degrade  labor  productivity,  an 
important  consideration  in  areas  with  labor  shortages.  The  present  re- 
port considers  the  relative  importance  of  these  and  other  factors  in 
degrading  the  output  from  surviving  capacity,  and  suggests  relations 
for  Che  time  dependence  of  such  degradations. 

Femald,  0.  H.,  and  T.  D.  Bull,  Critical- Industry  Repair  Analysis,  Food 
Industry,  Advance  Research,  Inc.,  Needham  Heights,  liass.,  April  1965. 

An  analysis  of  the  U.S.  food  industry  in  terms  of  vulnerability  and  post- 
attack  repair.  Processing  plants  in  eight  specific  segments  of  the 
industry  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  essentiality  and  vulnerability: 
flour,  yeast,  sugar,  citrus  fruit,  edible  oils,  fish,  meat,  and  packag- 
ing (cans  and  cartons) . 

The  authors  find  that  vulnerabilities  of  the  plants  vary  by  a whole 
order  of  magnitude.  They  conclude  chat  (1)  a severe  shortage  of  both 
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raw  and  processed  foodstuffs  is  Improbable,  because  food  manufacturers 
are  both  numerous  and  geographically  dispersed;  and  (2)  food  In  one 
form  or  another,  Including  ample  reserves  In  the  form  of  stored,  sur- 
plus commodities,  will  be  available,  depending,  of  course,  on  the 
supply  of  fuel  for  transportation. 

AD  614  908 


Gastll,  Raymond,  and  William  Schneider,  Jr.,  Soenario  for  Postattaak 
Social  Reorganization,  Hudson  Institute,  Inc.,  Croton-on-Hudson,  New 
York,  August  1969,  153  pp. 

An  approach  to  postattack  analysis  that  explores  the  possible  contribu- 
tion that  a documented  scenario  could  make  to  postattack  research  on 
organizational  problems.  Using  knowledge  of  historical  disasters  that 
were  somewhat  comparable  to  nuclear  war,  the  authors  divide  the  scenario 
Into  the  following  periods:  preattack,  the  disaster,  period  of  frac- 
tionation, survival  and  reconstruction.  Innovation  and  control,  and 
return  to  normalcy.  The  scenario  covers  a period  of  more  than  two  years 
(1970-1972),  and  the  attack  was  one  In  which  2000  megatons  were  used. 

In  the  appendixes  the  authors  explore  more  analytically  certain  issues 
raised  by  the  scenario. 

AD  859  630 


Goen,  Richard  L.,  The  Magnitude  of  Initial  Postattaak  Recovery  Activ- 
ities, Stanford  Research  Institute,  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  December  1971, 
xl,  119  pp. 

An  analysis  of  the  life  support  tasks  of  the  Initial  postattack  recovery 
period,  from  the  time  the  survivors  emerge  from  shelters  until  they  have 
been  provided  with  adequate  accommodations.  The  objective  of  this  study 
Is  to  provide  a basis  for  the  subsequent  development  of  operational  con- 
tingency plans  for  the  Initial  postattack  recovery  period.  The  author 
develops  quantitative  descriptions  of  typical  damage  situations  in 
metropolitan  areas.  The  tasks  necessary  for  survival  are  defined  and 
estimates  are  made  of  the  effort,  equipment,  and  number  of  men  required 
for  the  tasks.  The  major  tasks  analyzed  are  (1)  debris  clearance,  (2) 
delivery  of  food  and  water,  (3)  decontamination,  (4)  relocation  of  the 
homeless  survivors,  and  (5)  boarding  windows. 

Goen,  Richard  L. , et  al..  Analysis  of  National  Entity  Survival,  Stanford 
Research  Institute,  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  November  1967,  xi,  91  pp. 

Defines  certain  principal  elements  of  the  national  entity  and  analyzes 
Che  degree  of  survival  of  these  elements  from  two  attacks.  The  first 
Is  a counterforce  attack,  while  the  second  has  a countervalue  objective 
added.  Elements  of  Che  national  entity  examined  Include  Che  following: 
population;  industry  (SIC  20-39),  defined  in  terms  of  manufactured  value 
added;  and  Industrial  and  governmental  management  personnel.  Signifi- 
cant elements  of  the  nation's  agricultural  system — feed  and  food  grains 
and  livestock — are  also  considered. 
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Both  direct  weapons  effects  and  fallout  are  considered  In  the 
analysis  of  damage  to  these  elements  of  the  national  entity.  Surviving 
population  Is  defined  In  terms  of  "effective  survivors,"  or  those  cap- 
able of  joining  the  labor  force,  as  well  as  In  terms  of  total  survivors, 
divided  into  six  groups  including  Injured  and  sick  from  radiation. 
Surviving  Industry  is  defined  In  terms  of  manufactured  value  added,  and 
its  ability  to  satisfy  postattack  interindustry  and  final  demands  is 
considered.  Surviving  food  stocks  are  compared  with  postattack  demands. 

AD  834  531L 


Goen,  Richard  L.,  Richard  B.  Bothun,  and  Frank  E.  Walker,  Potential  Vul- 
nerabilities Affecting  National  Survival,  Stanford  Research  Institute, 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  September  1970,  179  pp. 

A study  of  selected  problem  areas  related  to  national  survival  and  re- 
covery after  nuclear  attack.  The  vulnerability  of  Important  manufac- 
turing Industries,  if  directly  attacked.  Is  analyzed  and  the  number  of 
weapons  required  to  reduce  the  industries  to  any  level  is  derived.  The 
vulnerability  of  petroleum  product  pipelines  to  direct  attack  is  also 
considered,  and  the  capabilities  of  rail  tank  cars  and  tank  trucks  to 
replace  the  pipeline  are  determined.  Location  patterns  of  electric 
power  generating  stations,  the  capabilities  for  transmission  of  power 
between  power  supply  areas,  and  postattack  power  requirements  are  ex- 
amined. The  relocation  of  homeless  survivors,  and  the  availability  of 
housing  within  various  distances  of  the  large  metropolitan  areas  are 
analyzed,  taking  account  of  radiation  dose  rate  constraints  on  use  of 
the  housing. 

AD  875  589L 


Goen,  Richard  L.,  Donald  E.  Clark,  C.  Alexander  Kamradt,  John  W.  Ryan, 
and  Richard  Bothun,  Critical  Factors  Affecting  National  Survival,  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute,  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  March  1969,  112  pp. 

Concerns  selected  problem  areas  of  national  survival  and  recovery  deal- 
ing with  the  initial  recovery  phase,  food  processing,  and  manufacturing 
capacity.  The  extent  to  which  undamaged  communities  could  accommodate 
the  homeless  from  damaged  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  is 
analyzed  for  Detroit  in  particular  and  on  a nationwide  basis.  Estimates 
are  made  of  the  surviving  food  stocks  and  processing  capacity  of  the 
sugar  and  grain  industries  and  are  then  related  to  survivor  require- 
ments. Labor  survival  in  each  manufacturing  sector  is  calculated,  and 
the  effects  of  the  labor  shortages  are  analyzed. 

AD  693  877 


Hall,  Earl  E.,  with  an  Appendix  by  Freeman  B.  Hudson,  A Model  of  Society 
To  Use  in  Systematic  Analysis  and  Management  Planning  for  Societies  under 
Stress,  Human  Sciences  Research,  Inc.,  HSR-RR-69/7-Vb,  McLean,  Va., 
November  1969,  v,  78,  44  (appendixes). 
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Development  of  a societal  model  that  identifies  key  social  and  psycho- 
logical factors  crucial  for  societal  system  functioning.  The  model  is 
described  in  conceptual,  diagrammatic,  and  equation  form.  The  analysis 
provides  a first-order  quantitative  estimate  of  values  of  some  key 
social  and  psychological  factors,  permitting  the  incorporation  of  these 
factors  in  systems  analysis.  An  illustrative  example  of  such  an  analy- 
sis is  presented.  Conclusions  regarding  the  Importance  of  social  and 
psychological  factors  in  crisis  and  recovery  situations  are  drawn. 

An  appendix  concerning  the  social  and  psychological  problems  in  the 
repair  of  a particular  key  power  plant  damaged  by  nuclear  attack  is 
presented. 


Hamberg,  William  A.,  Tpansportation  Vulnerability  Reaearah:  Review  and 
Appraisal  19S9~1969,  Stanford  Research  Institute,  Menlo  Park,  Calif., 
January  1969,  xi,  75  pp. 

Reviews  and  appraises  earlier  research  reports  on  this  subject  produced 
during  the  decade  1959-1969  by  Stanford  Research  Institute  (SRI)  and 
others.  The  author  concludes  that  an  extensive  literature  search  has 
revealed  no  significant  improvements  in  vulnerability  assessment  method- 
ology, or  in  essential  data  availability  since  the  manual  technique  em- 
ployed in  the  earlier  SRI  studies.  An  annotated  bibliography  of  the 
more  Important  documents  (about  50  items)  is  included. 

AD  699  423 


Hamberg,  William  A.,  and  Richard  W.  Hall,  Vulnerability  and  Surviving 
Capability  of  the  Nation's  Transportation  Systems,  Interim  Report: 
Development  and  Test  of  Methodology,  Stanford  Research  Institute,  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.,  March  1970,  xii,  114  pp. 

One  of  a group  of  reports  concerned  with  determining  the  vulnerability 
of  the  U.S.  transportation  systems  to  nuclear  attacks.  It  describes 
the  development  of  a method  of  determining  the  capability  of  an  all- 
mode transportation  system  to  move  a given  amount  of  goods  and  people 
according  to  a required  schedule  and  distribution  pattern. 

AD  715  972 


Hanunlan,  N.,  Dimensions  of  Survival:  Postattack  Survival  Disparities 
and  National  Viability,  The  Rand  Corporation,  RM-5140-TAB,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.,  December  1966,  228  pp. 

A study  of  the  changes  that  massive  nuclear  attack  might  produce  in  the 
U.S.  societal  structure.  Eight  exemplar  attacks,  delivering  between  800 
and  13,200  megatons,  are  modeled  realistically,  and  survival  of  well 
over  a score  of  demographic  and  economic  entities  is  assessed.  The 
author  concludes  that  even  heavy  damage  from  nuclear  attack  is  likely 
to  be  so  distributed  as  to  leave  the  economy's  resource  balance,  in 
terms  of  nationwide  aggregates,  much  as  it  was  before  the  attack.  The 
agricultural  sector,  however,  will  tend  to  suffer  much  less  damage  than 
other  sectors..  The  impact  of  nuclear  war  on  society  seems  much  more 
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oppressive  when  examined  in  terms  of  a substantial  number  of  well- 
chosen  indicators  than  when  appraised  on  the  basis  of  some  single  mea- 
sure of  outcome,  such  as  nationwide  mortalities.  New  Insights  are 
furnished  by  calculations  of  not  only  how  many  people  would  be  killed, 
but  also  which  people.  To  establish  a frame  of  reference,  a background 
sketch  of  historical  disasters  is  included. 

NTIS 


Hirshlelfer,  J.,  Economic  Recovery,  The  Rand  Corporation,  P-3160, 

Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  August  1965,  20  pp. 

A discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  economic  survival  and  recovery 
following  a nuclear  war.  The  author  discusses  available  resources 
measured  against  the  needs  of  the  postattack  society,  and  the  success- 
ful use  of  them  to  meet  these  needs.  He  concludes  that,  although  a 
postattack  period  of  privation  is  to  be  expected,  the  historical  record 
does  not  justify  pessimism  on  the  issue  of  ultimate  recovery. 

AD  626  605 


Huschke,  R.  E.,  The  Simultaneous  Flammability  of  Wildland  Fuels  in  the 
United  States,  The  Rand  Corporation,  RM-5703-TAB,  Santa  Monica,  Calif., 
September  1966,  167  pp.,  bibliog. 

Estimates  the  fire  hazard  in  the  continental  U.S.  wildlands  at  a given 
time  of  year,  to  provide  a basis  for  predicting  wartime  fire  hazard  and 
resource  survival.  Flammability,  or  dryness,  is  quantitatively  ex- 
pressed by  "burning  indices"  for  different  plant  types;  "critical" 
levels  are  selected  arbitrarily.  The  burning  indices  are  mathematical 
models  derived  from  a 10-year  set  of  dally  weather  observations  made  at 
89  locations  throughout  the  United  States.  It  was  necessary  to  devise 
a national  wildland-fuel  distribution  inventory,  a growth  cycle  (pheno- 
loglcal)  calendar  for  each  principal  species  as  a function  of  geograph- 
ical location,  and  a method  for  simulating  the  fire-depressing  effects 
of  snow  cover.  Annual  cycles  of  simultaneously  flammable  area  for 
eight  different  fuel-type  combinations  at  several  frequency  levels  are 
shown  graphically.  Additional  graphs  present  the  principal  results  as 
recalculated  by  varying  over  a wide  range  the  burning  index  level  taken 
as  critical. 

NTIS 


Jones,  Paul  S.,  The  Effects  of  a Nuclear  Attack  on  Rail  Activity  Centers, 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  July  1961,  viii,  107  pp . 

An  examination  of  the  surviving  rail  network  and  yard  facilities  in  12 
individual  rail  activity  centers  and  an  evaluation  of  their  ability,  in 
a post-nuclear  attack  environment,  to  cope  with  organizing  and  terminat- 
ing shipments  as  well  as  through  traffic.  These  particular  centers  were 
selected  because  each  would  face  severe  problems  following  a specific 
nuclear  attack.  The  author  believes  that  a detailed  study  of  the 
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logistical  difficulties  encountered  at  these  12  centers  would  encompass 
most  of  the  problems  likely  to  occur  at  the  other  25  centers  comprising 
the  model  of  37  nodes,  each  of  which  is  a major  rail  activity  center. 

These  37  nodes  represent  the  points  of  origination  and  termination 
of  60  percent  of  the  rail  traffic  of  the  period  and  are  linked  together 
by  the  principal  lines  of  the  25  largest  railroads. 

The  analysis  is  based  on  the  transportation  of  a single  commodity — 
food.  Food  was  selected  because  its  demand  and  transportation  require- 
ments in  the  postattack  period  could  be  determined  more  accurately  than 
those  of  other  individual  commodities  or  groups  of  commodities. 

AD  632  560 


Karlson,  June  H.,  and  Frederick  J.  Wells,  Postattaak  Research:  Revieus 
and  Abstracts  of  Research  on  the  Demographic  Effects  of  Nuclear  War, 
Vol.  Ill,  The  Mitre  Corporation,  Bedford,  Mass.,  February  1969. 

Comparative  reviews  of  research  on  the  demographic  effects  of  nuclear 
war.  Two  areas  of  study  are  discussed:  general  postattack  demographic 
characteristics  of  the  survivors  and  the  effect  of  nuclear  attack  on 
certain  specific  skill  types. 

a Karlson,  June  H. , and  Frederick  J.  Wells,  Postattack  Research:  Reviews 

!;  and  Abstracts  of  Research  on  Economic  Recovery  Management,  Vol.  IV,  The 

I Mitre  Corporation,  Bedford,  Mass.,  February  1969,  126  pp. 

Descriptive  reviews  of  research  concerned  with  the  question;  If  enough 
of  the  "real"  or  "tangible"  Inputs  of  production  survive,  can  they  be 
reorganized  by  intangible  economic  measures  into  productive  capacity 
to  achieve  economic  recovery?  Included  within  the  economic  institu- 
tional factors  are  money  and  credit;  asset  ownership,  redistribution, 
and  control;  price  and  wage  controls;  production  controls;  and  govern- 
ment financing. 

AD  700  131 


Karlson,  June  H. , Ellen  K.  Danger,  and  Frederick  J.  Wells,  Postattack 
Research:  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Research  on  Surviving  Economic  Pro- 
duction Potential,  Vol.  V.,  The  Mitre  Corporation,  Bedford,  Mass., 
February  1969,  ix,  143  pp. 

Contains  both  descriptive  and  comparative  reviews  of  studies  of  poet- 
attack  economic  feasibility  problems.  In  the  abstract  the  authors 
describe  the  research  surveyed  as  employing  techniques  of  comparative 
analysis  of  industrial  and  population  survival  rates,  specific  industry 
studies,  and  input-output  calculations.  "In  the  majority  of  the  re- 
search, it  is  concluded  that  economic  recovery  is  possible  after  most 
attacks.  The  input-output  results  tend  to  indicate  a postattack  standard 
of  living  not  much  below  the  preattack  level." 


AD  700  132 
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Karlson,  June  H. , and  Ellen  K.  Langer , Postattack  Research:  Reviews 
and  Abstracts  of  Research  on  Critical  Postattack  Resources  and  Indus- 
tries, Vol.  VI,  The  Mitre  Corporation,  Bedford,  Mass.,  August  1969, 
xiii,  208  pp. 

A review  of  research  on  critical  post-nuclear-attack  resources  and 
industries,  which  include  food  and  agriculture,  transportation,  com- 
munication, utilities  (water  supplies  electric  power,  and  natural  gas), 
petroleum,  and  steel.  A summary  of  the  findings  in  each  area  is 
presented . 

AD  704  963L 


Karlson,  June  M. , and  Ellen  K.  Langer,  Postattack  Research:  Reviews 
and  Abstracts  of  Research  on  Socio-Psyahological  Problems,  Vol.  VII, 
The  Mitre  Corporation,  Bedford,  Mass.,  August  1969,  viii,  110  pp. 

Formatted  abstracts  and  a narrative  review  of  seven  research  tasks  on 
postattack  socio-psychological  problems.  Most  of  the  tasks  are  analy- 
ses of  civilian  behavior  in  peacetime  disasters  and  conventional  wars. 
Research  of  methods  for  influencing  behavior  after  a nuclear  attack  is 
recommended . 

AD  708  570 


Katz,  Y.  H.,  nuclear  War  and  Soil  Erosion:  Some  Problems  and  Prospects , 
The  Rand  Corporation,  RM-5203-TAB,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  December  1966, 
94  pp. 

A survey  of  current  knowledge  about  the  extent,  effects,  and  prevention 
of  soil  erosion  as  background  for  further  investigations  related  to  the 
situation  after  a hypothetical  thermonuclear  attack  on  the  United  States 
Erosion,  currently  the  dominant  conservation  problem  on  more  than  half 
of  U.S.  land,  seriously  affects  land  and  water  resources  and  waterways. 
The  interruption  of  man's  constant  battle  to  save  the  soil  would  prob- 
ably rank  high  in  accelerating  erdsion  in  a postattack  environment. 

The  best  protection  against  erosion  is  undisturbed  vegetative  ground 
cover;  clean-tilled  cropland  may  lose  thousands  of  times  as  much  soil 
per  year  as  areas  covered  with  protective  vegetation.  More  than  a third 
of  U.S.  cropland  currently  requires  antierosion  treatment.  In  addition 
to  basic  information  on  present  land  use  and  the  erosion  hazard,  further 
research  is  needed  on  effective  agricultural  practices  and  on  radiation- 
resistant  plant  species.  Plants  should  be  established  in  areas  now  en- 
dangered by  erosion  and  should  be  stockpiled  for  emergencies. 

NTIS 


Lambert,  B.  K. , Vulnerability  of  Regional  and  Local  Electric  Power  Sys- 
tems: Nuclear  Weapons  Effects  and  Civil  Defense  Actions,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Defense  Electric  Power  Administration/Texas  Tech 
University,  July  1975,  92  pp. 
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Refines  a conceptual  model  previously  developed  and  described  in  a 
March  1973  report  entitled  "Vulnerability  of  Regional  Electric  Power 
Systems  to  Nuclear  Weapons  Effects,"  and  applies  it  to  a regional  elec- 
tric power  system  in  Louisiana  to  measure  the  response  of  the  local 
power  system  to  disruptions.  Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency  re- 
search to  develop  techniques  for  evaluating  the  vulnerability  of  elec- 
tric power  systems  to  nuclear  weapons  effects  has  progressed  from  de- 
tailed examinations  of  the  distribution  segments  of  electric  power 
systems  to  a broader  concept  using  sophisticated  modeling  techniques 
to  evaluate  the  systemic  vulnerabilitity  of  total  electric  power  sys- 
tems within  an  economic,  region.  A conceptual  model  developed  under 
this  broader  concept  is  the  model  refined  in  this  report. 

AD  A014  431  (NTIS) 

LaRlviere,  Philip  D.,  and  Hong  Lee,  Poetattaak  Re'^overy  of  Damaged 
Urban  Areas,  Stanford  Research  Institute,  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  November 
1966,  ix,  63  pp. 

In  the  summary  the  authors  state  that  "The  development  of  planning  and 
scheduling  concepts  for  postattack  recovery  operations  requires  some 
definitive  descriptions  of  postattack  environments.  To  provide  such 
descriptions,  representations  of  the  various  effects  of  nuclear  detona- 
tions are  explored  in  detail  both  as  separate  entities  and  in  combina- 
tion. Mathematical  formulas  for  assessment  of  damage  due  to  blast  and 
fire  and  a procedure  for  estimating  the  fallout  environment  in  the 
damaged  area  and  the  consequent  hazards  of  transattack  and  postattack 
operations  are  presented.  The  net  result  of  applying  the  computational 
procedure  is  a description  of  the  prerecovery  state  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion, urban  facilities,  and  urban  resources  that  would  be  available  for 
recovery  operations." 
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Lowry,  I.  S.,  The  Poetattaak  Population  of  the  United  States,  The  Rand 
Corporation,  RM-5115-TAB,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  December  1966,  153  pp. 

An  analysis  of  the  demographic  consequences  of  a nuclear  attack  on  the 
United  States  in  terms  of  size  of  the  postattack  population;  its  rate 
of  growth  in  subsequent  decades;  its  composition  by  age,  sex  and  color; 
and  postattack  patterns  of  fertility  and  mortality.  Five  nuclear 
attacks  are  simulated  and  the  demographic  consequences  computed  by  means 
of  the  Rand  damage-assessment  model  QUICK  COUNT. 

The  range  of  alternative  outcomes  from  the  five  simulated  attacks 
is  increased  to  15  by  variation  of  damage-assessment  parameters.  In 
terms  of  total  fatalities,  these  outcomes  range  from  2 to  62  percent  of 
the  preattack  population.  Only  disparities  of  age  among  those  surviving 
appear  to  have  short-run  or  long-run  signif Icance  either  in  a purely 
demographic  sense  or  from  the  perspective  of  recovery  planning. 
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Massell,  Benton  F.,  and  Charles  Wolf,  Jr.,  Eaonomia  Development  and 
Postwar  Recuperation:  A Comparison  of  Industrial  Priorities,  The  Rand 
Corporation,  RM-2952-PR,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  1962,  vii,  27  pp. 

Compares  the  priority  of  various  industries  for  economic  development 
in  less-developed  areas,  and  for  economic  recuperation  in  advanced  coun- 
tries in  the  event  of  thermonuclear  war.  The  authors  discuss  the  theo- 
retical reasons  for  expecting  both  similarities  and  differences  between 
industrial  priorities  within  the  contexts  of  development  and  recupera- 
tion. Next,  they  describe  a particular  measure  of  industrial  priority 
for  economic  recuperation  from  earlier  Rand  work  (D.V.T.  Bear,  and  P. 

G.  Clark,  The  Importance  of  Individual  Industries  for  Defense  Planning, 
P-2093,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  September  1960,  22  pp.;  T}U  Importance 
of  Individual  Industripo  for  Defense  Planning — Supplemental  Data, 

P-2124,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  October  1960,  33  pp . ) . 

The  authors  then  correlate  the  measure  successively  with  each  of 
three  different  measures  of  ;.ndustrlal  priority  for  economic  development: 
a measure  due  to  Hirschman  b ised  on  "linkage  effects";  a measure  due  to 
Chenery  based  on  the  growth  elasticity  of  different  Industries  with  re- 
spect to  changes  in  per  capita  national  Income;  and  a measure  of  priority 
based  on  Industrial  growth  under  India's  Five  Year  Plan.  The  three  cor- 
relations yield  different  results  but  suggest,  on  balance,  a weak  but 
positive  relationship  between  priorities  in  the  two  contexts. 

AD  270  637 


Mitchell,  H.  H.,  Lecture  on  Civil  Defense,  The  Rand  Corporation,  P-1927, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  March  1960,  10  pp. 

A talk  presented  before  the  Staff  College  of  the  New  York  State  Civil 
Defense  Commission  at  West  Point,  New  York,  February  9,  1960.  The  au- 
thor stresses  such  aspects  of  civil  defense  as  its  effect  on  alleviating 
the  catastrophe  of  a nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States,  the  necessity 
of  preparations  to  reconstruct  and  reconstitute  our  nation  to  its  pre- 
attack status,  and  its  contribution  to  U.S.  freedom  of  action  in  con- 
ducting peacetime  foreign  policy  and  in  implementing  a broad  deterrence 
strategy.  The  casualty  problem  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  is  reviewed. 
Rand's  civil  defense  study,  begun  in  1957,  is  described,  and  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  program  are  summarized  (namely,  whether  a civil  defense 
program  is  feasible,  and  whether  a feasible  program  can  be  devised  to 
make  a plausible  case  for  Implementing  it) . 

AD  616  576 


Mitchell,  H.  H. , Plague  in  the  United  States:  An  Assessment  of  Its 
Significance  as  a Problem  Following  a Thermonuclear  War,  The  Rand  Cor- 
poration, RM-4968-TAB,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  June  1966,  60  pp.,  blbliog. 

An  Investigation  of  the  possibility  that  bubonic  or  pneumonic  plague 
could  appear  in  the  United  States  in  a postattack  situation.  Although 
modern  methods  of  control  and  treatment  make  it  unlikely  that  a plague 
of  vast  proportions  could  occur,  a study  of  plague  ecology  and  projected 
disturbances  in  a postattack  environment  indicates  that  it  is  a possible 
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danger.  The  memorandum  suggests  that  current  planning  Include  surveys 
for  locating  endemic  foci  of  plague  in  wild  rodents  and  for  coordinating 
the  results  with  evacuation  plans  of  the  civil  defense  system. 

NTIS 


Mitchell,  H.  H.,  The  Problem  of  Tuberculosis  in  the  Postattack  Environ- 
ment, The  Rand  Corporation,  RM-5362-PR,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  June  1967, 

81  pp. 

An  assessment  of  the  problem  of  tuberculosis  in  an  environment  created 
by  a nuclear  attack  in  the  United  States.  Tuberculosis  is  still  a rela- 
tively important  public  health  problem,  and  even  with  current  rates  of 
decline  continuing,  eradication  will  not  be  accomplished  by  the  year 
2000.  Any  postattack  population  must  expect  to  have  Individuals  in- 
fected with  tuberculosis  among  its  members.  The  conditions  that  have 
been  correlated  with  high  tuberculosis  rates  in  the  past — malnutrition, 
poor  housing,  and  overcrowding — are  to  be  expected  in  the  postattack 
environment.  The  modern  chemotherapeutic  and  chemoprophylactic  agents 
and  BCG  vaccines,  if  available  in  the  postattack  environment,  make 
tuberculosis  control  a reasonable  goal  if  accompanied  by  an  adequate 
public  health  program.  In  the  absence  of  active  control,  tuberculosis 
could  well  be  the  most  serious  Infectious  disease  problem  of  the  post- 
attack environment. 

AD  654  668 


Mitchell,  H.  H.,  Survey  of  the  Infectious  Disease  Problem  As  It  Relates 
to  the  Postattack  Environment,  The  Rand  Corporation,  RM-5090-TAB,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  August  1966,  91  pp . 

An  examination  of  the  incidence  of  Infectious  diseases  and  methods  of 
control  to  indicate  measures  that  might  be  taken  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  epidemics  in  a postattack  environment.  The  possible  collapse 
of  quarantine  regulations  and  a lack  of  immunization  facilities  after 
a nuclear  attack  suggest  that  public  health  measures  may  have  to  include 
compulsory  immunization  against  diseases  not  now  prevalent  in  the  United 
States.  As  tuberculosis  may  well  be  one  of  the  great  problems  of  a post- 
attack environment,  current  tuberculosis  control  measures  should  be 
evaluated.  A study  that  projects  the  epidemiology  of  various  diseases 
into  the  postattack  environment  will  help  to  indicate  the  resources  that 
will  be  needed  and  to  reveal  where  emphasis  should  be  placed  in  planning 
for  poatattack  recovery. 
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Mitchell,  H.  H. , Time  and  Civil  Defense,  The  Rand  Corporation,  P-2009, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  June  1960,  10  pp. 

A discussion  of  the  importance  of  civil  defense,  which  is  examined  from 
the  viewpoint  of  historical  time,  present  time,  clock  time,  and  calendar 
time.  Aspects  of  civil  defense  considered  by  the  author  include  prepar- 
ations to  limit  the  extent  of  damage  the  United  States  may  suffer. 
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Soviet  civil  defense  efforts,  the  feedback  effect  of  civil  defense  on 
foreign  policy  and  military  decisions,  and  the  preventive  effect  of 
civil  defense  in  connection  with  medical  problems  in  a postattack 
situation. 


Nehnevajsa,  Jlri,  Crisis  Location:  Perspective  of  Americans,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  1975,  51  pp. 

Analyzes  and  reports  four  past  national  public-attitude  surveys  con- 
ducted in  1962,  196A,  1966,  and  1972,  to  ascertain  attitudes  of  Ameri- 
cans toward  the  issue  of  evacuation  of  high-risk  areas.  This  study 
emphasizes  the  limited  historical  nature  of  the  findings  and  identifies 
some  15  areas  of  needed  attitude  data.  The  data  available  Indicate  that 
the  idea  of  crisis  relocation  planning  as  a protective  measure  is  accept- 
able to  60  percent  of  the  American  people.  Public  acceptance  of  the 
concept  of  crisis  relocation  is  considered  a major  factor  affecting  the 
feasibility  of  the  program. 

The  data  also  indicate  a significant  decline  in  public  acceptance 
of  evacuation  from  83.5  percent  in  1964  to  57.6  percent  in  1972.  The 
study  suggests  that  this  decline  might  be  attributable  to  the  lack  of 
public  discussion  about  this  issue  in  recent  years,  and  to  the  possi- 
bility that  the  public  may  have  come  to  believe  such  planning  is  not 
feasible  or  needed.  During  this  same  period,  public  acceptance  of  the 
in-place  shelter  system  remained  high  (75  percent).  The  data  Indicate 
that  concepts  of  population  movement  are  more  acceptable  in  reception 
areas  than  high-risk  areas  and  are  least  acceptable  in  the  large  cities 
of  the  Northeast  and  West  Coast. 

AD  AOll  104  (NTIS) 


Nordlle,  Peter  G.,  An  Approach  to  the  Study  of  Social  and  Psychological 
Effects  of  nuclear  Attack,  Human  Sciences  Research,  Inc.,  McLean,  Va., 
March  1963,  xl,  423  pp. 

An  orientation  to  the  total  problem  area  of  civil  defense  needs  for  re- 
search on  postattack  behavioral  phenomena.  This  document  contains  a 
330-item  list  of  behavioral  data  sources,  including  a category  entitled 
"Economic  Studies  Related  to  Recovery." 

AD  402  098 


Pogrund,  R.  S.,  Nutrition  in  the  Post-Attack  Environment,  The  Rand  Cor- 
poration, RM-5052-TAB,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  December  1966,  71  pp. 

An  investigation  of  the  problem  of  providing  an  adequate  diet  for  the 
population  surviving  a nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States.  American 
dietary  habits  and  the  extent  to  which  they  contribute  to  the  inefficient 
use  of  land  in  the  United  States  are  examined.  Alternative  food  sources 
and  the  ability  of  humans  to  adapt  to  unfamiliar  foods  are  considered  in 
the  context  of  a postattack  environment. 


NTIS 
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Popper,  R.  D. , and  W.  A.  Lybrand,  An  Inventory  of  Selected  Source  Ma- 
terials Relevant  to  Integration  of  Physical  and  Social  Effects  of  Air 
Attack,  Human  Science  Research,  Inc.,  HSR-PR-60/4-SE,  Arlington,  Va., 
1960. 

A review  compiled  for  use  in  the  development  of  an  analytic  model  that 
might  have  the  potential  of  estimating  time  and  level  of  recovery  of 
an  attacked  societal  system.  The  report  is  divided  Into  three  sections: 
(I)  The  Problem  Includes  studies  or  treatises  dealing  with  thermonu- 
clear warfare  and  its  effects;  (II)  Societal  Behavior  under  Stress 
encompasses  studies  of  World  War  II  bombing  attack  effects,  the  effects 
of  major  disasters  on  societal  functioning,  and  studies  of  individual 
and  small  group  reactions  to  stress;  (III)  Analytic  Methods  contains 
reports  of  analytic  approaches  used  on  aspects  of  the  problem. 

AD  244  888 


The  Rand  Corporation,  Report  on  a Study  of  Non-Military  Defense,  R-322-RC, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  July  1958,* 53  pp. 

Considers  such  problems  as  population  shelters,  long-term  fallout,  eco- 
nomic recuperation,  possible  nonmilitary  defense  programs,  and  interac- 
tions with  other  aspects  of  national  defense.  The  study  was  initiated 
in  the  belief  that  nonmilitary  defense  measures,  if  they  could  be  made 
effective  in  protecting  the  civilian  population,  economy,  and  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States,  might  make  two  significant  contributions 
to  the  national  defense.  First,  they  might  alleviate  the  catastrophe 
of  a nuclear  attack  and,  if  military  victory  were  attained,  they  might 
provide  a reasonable  chance  that  the  United  States  as  a nation  could 
survive.  Second,  they  might  increase  U.S.  freedom  of  action  in  conduct- 
ing peacetime  foreign  policy  and  in  Implementing  a broad  deterrence 
strategy. 


Rockett,  Frederick  C.,  and  William  M.  Brown,  Crisis  Preparations  for 
Postattack  Economic  Recovery,  Hudson  Institute,  Inc.,  HI-661-PR,  Croton- 
on-Hudson,  New  York,  July  1966,  47  pp.  (For  the  Office  of  Civil  De- 
fense, Department  of  the  Army.) 

Outlines  several  actions  that  might  be  taken  if  an  attack  against  the 
United  States  appeared  likely,  the  costs  of  these  actions,  and  their 
contributions  to  postattack  posture  and  recovery.  A major  consideration 
is  the  potential  protection  of  approximately  $500  billion  of  tangible 
assets  that  would  be  at  risk  in  a city  attack:  business  inventories, 
producer  durables  and  inventories,  and  consumer  durables.  Short-term 
actions  (one  to  seven  days)  include  loading  vehicles  and  moving  them  to 
safer  areas,  moving  or  burying  business  and  personal  records  and  small 
valuables,  and  processing  and  storing  foods  that  are  perishable  if  not 
processed.  Selected  factory  relocation,  hardening,  and  various  other 
actions  are  identified  as  appropriate  to  three-month  or  one-year  warning. 


AD  639  387 


Stephens,  Maynard  M. , Vulnerability  of  Total  Petroleum  Systems,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas,  Washington,  D.C.,  May  1973, 
196  pp. 

An  overview  of  the  national  petroleum  Industry  and  an  analytical  model 
of  the  total  petroleum  system  Including  linkages  with  transportation 
and  energy  networks  within  the  economic  area  of  Louisiana.  Vulnerable 
areas  of  the  system  are  identified  with  a methodology  developed  for 
assessing  potential  damage  and  evaluating  such  loss  as  to  the  ability 
of  the  system  to  function.  The  model  can  portray  the  effects  of  major 
disruptions  caused  by  nuclear  attack  and  other  types  of  disaster  and 
evaluate  systems  response  in  terms  of  a stated  objective.  The  author 
states  that  a major  concern  is  the  lack  of  data  on  structural  damage 
possible  to  industrial  facilities  by  overpressures  less  than  10  psl. 

Most  petroleum  installations  are  built  close  to  the  code  and  specifi- 
cation and  could  be  seriously  damaged  by  as  little  as  2 psl. 

AD  775  437 


Stephens,  Maynard  M. , and  Joseph  A.  Golaslnski,  Vulnerability  of  Natural 
Gas  Systems,  Department  of  Interior,  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas,  Washington, 
D.C.,  June  1974,  108  pp. 

Surveys  the  national  natural  gas  Industry,  describes  all  segments,  iden- 
tifies the  systemic  vulnerability  of  the  transmission  segment  of  the 
gas  system  within  an  economic  region  (Louisiana) , and  develops  a method- 
ology for  assessing  potential  damage  and  evaluating  its  effects  on  the 
ability  of  the  system  to  function.  (The  petroleum  and  natural  gas  in- 
dustry supplies  about  80  percent  of  the  nation's  total  energy,  with  the 
Louisiana  area  producing  34  percent  of  the  nation’s  natural  gas  and  23 
percent  of  the  liquids  extracted  from  gas  used  by  refineries  and  petro- 
chemical industries.)  The  possibility  that  a weapon  attack  on  the  gas 
system  would  result  in  fires  and  explosions  that  would  overwhelm  avail- 
able control  and  remedial  facilities  is  a major  concern.  Most  prepared- 
ness planning,  according  to  this  report,  does  not  consider  the  possible 
magnitude  of  the  impact  of  a damaged  natural  gas  system  on  the  dependent 
industries. 

AD  A007  583  (NTIS) 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Army,  Office  of  Civil  Defense,  Proceedings  of 
the  Civil  Defense  Systems  Evaluation  Researah  Conference,  October  14-17, 
1968,  held  at  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses,  Arlington,  Va.,  Vols. 

I and  II,  Washington,  D.C. 

Volume  I contains  12  papers  given  at  the  conference  by  attendees  other 
than  those  from  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses,  whose  presentations 
constitute  Vol.  II.  Names  of  the  participants  and  their  affiliations 
also  appear  in  Vol.  I.  Volume  III  is  classified. 

[ AD  850  175  and  AD  850  176 
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U.S.  Department  of  the  Army,  Office  of  Civil  Defense,  Proceedings  of 
the  Symposium  on  Postattack  Recovery  from  Nuclear  War,  held  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Va.,  November  6-9,  1967,  Washington,  D.C. 

Contents  of  36  papers  presented  at  a symposium  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Office  of  Civil  Defense,  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  through  two  of  its  advisory  committees — 
one  on  civil  defense  and  one  on  emergency  planning.  Of  particular  in- 
terest for  this  bibliography  are  those  papers  on  the  prospects  for 
economic  recovery.  One  conclusion  of  the  studies  is  that  the  most 
serious  of  the  postattack  recovery  problems  would  be  in  management  tech- 
niques— for  government  as  well  as  for  the  economy — and  in  the  motiva- 
tions, the  incentives,  and  the  behavior  of  all  levels  of  the  population. 

AD  672  770 


Van  Horn,  William  H. , The  Construction  Industry:  Vulnerability  to 
Nuclear  Attack  and  Postattack  Capabilities,  URS  Research  Company,  URS- 
7037-5,  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  August  1972,  147  pp.,  plus  6 appendixes. 

Defines  the  operations  of  the  construction  industry  in  a normal  economy 
and  suggests  how  these  operations  might  have  to  be  modified  to  meet 
altered  demands  in  the  postattack  period.  The  industry  elements  criti- 
cal to  its  operation  are  design,  management,  materials,  labor,  and 
equipment.  In  particular,  field  construction  supervisors  who  have  the 
capability  to  manage  massive  construction  projects  are  virtually  ir- 
replaceable Industry  resources  whose  loss  could  be  disastrous. 

AD  748  113 


Van  Horn,  William  H. , and  0.  L.  Crain,  Process  Control  Instrumentation: 
Vulnerability  and  Manufacturer/User  Response  to  Nuclear  Attack,  URS 
Research  Company,  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  February  1975,  220  pp. 

Analyzes  the  vulnerability  of  Industrial  process  control  instrumenta- 
tion to  nuclear  attack  and  outlines  preattack  planning  and  protective 
measures  to  provide  greater  assurance  of  instrument  survivability. 
Identification  of  those  industries  critical  to  postattack  recovery  and 
analysis  of  their  ability  to  meet  survivor  demands  are  essential  for 
providing  a viable  economy.  This  report  identifies  representative 
types  of  instrumentation ’ (pneumatic , mechanical,  optical,  and  electrical) 
commonly  used  by  industry  nationwide.  The  major  users  are  the  petro- 
leum and  chemical  Industry  (40  percent  of  annual  sales),  utilities  and 
primary  metals  industries  (30  percent) , and  food  and  related  products 
industries  (20  percent) . These  industries  are  located  primarily  in  the 
large  SMSAs,  which  makes  them  subject  to  targeting. 

All  user  Industry  processing  is  highly  dependent  on  automatic  con- 
trol instrumentation  loops.  Damage  to  Instrument  loops  (sensor,  trans- 
mitter, recorder/indicator , controller,  converter,  control  valve,  cables, 
and  electrical/pneumatic)  and  computers  (on  occasion)  occurs  at  over- 
pressures as  low  as  2 psl.  Damage  estimates  and  repair  requirements 
are  maae  for  the  various  Instrument  manufacturing  facilities  and  compar- 
ative analyses  are  made  relating  to  plant  repair  versus  instrument  repair 
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at  user  facility.  The  study's  demand/response  analyses  Indicate  in- 
strument needs  surpass  remaining  productive  capabilities  when  various 
nuclear  attacks  (light,  medium,  heavy)  schemes  were  considered. 

AD  AGIO  804  (NTIS) 

Wickham,  G.  E. , et  al..  What  the  Planners  Need  To  Know:  Vol.  I,  About 
the  Debris  Environment;  Vol.  II,  About  Debris  Cleaving  Operations, 

Jacob  Associates,  June  1975,  117  pp. 

Stresses  that  an  understanding  of  the  type  and  nature  of  debris  prob- 
lems, and  knowledge  as  to  how  they  best  can  be  handled,  are  essential 
and  highly  desirable  in  developing  operational  plans  to  cope  with  any 
type  of  disaster.  The  presence  of  debris  could  have  a significant 
influence  on  the  effectiveness  of  any  activity  in  an  area  damaged  by 
nuclear  attack.  Clean-up  after  major  natural  disasters  (floods,  hur- 
ricanes, or  tornados)  is  the  most  predominant  and  expensive  aftermath 
task  that  must  be  accomplished  by  emergency  forces,  particularly  if 
it  must  be  accomplished  in  a short  amount  of  time. 

AD  A012  493 

Winter,  S.  G.,  Jr.,  Economic  Viability  after  Thermonuclear  War:  The 
Limits  of  Feasible  Production,  The  Rand  Corporation,  RM-3436-PR,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  September  1963,  240  pp.,  bibliog. 

A study  of  certain  aspects  of  the  question  of  how,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, the  resources  surviving  a thermonuclear  war  could  be  used 
to  create  an  econony  capable  of  supporting  the  population,  maintaining 
its  capital  stock,  and  meeting  other  urgent  national  needs.  The  main 
focus  of  this  study  is  on  the  limits  imposed  on  production  in  the 
logical  conditions.  The  reorganization  problem  is  treated  as  being 
synonymous  with  the  problem  of  achieving  a viable  economy.  A solution 
to  the  problems  of  making  effective  use  of  surviving  resources  is  satis- 
factory only  if  it  is  permanent.  No  predictions  are  made  of  the  course 
of  economic  events  after  a war;  Instead,  a range  of  situations  is  con- 
sidered and  discussed  in  terms  of  production  limits,  rather  than  of 
actual  outcomes  given  particular  organizational  arrangements.  Some 
tentative  judgments  are  made  on  the  levels  of  attack  at  which  viability 
would  become  unlikely  without  preattack  preparations. 

AD  426  906 


Winter,  S.  G.,  Jr.,  The  Federal  Role  in  Postattack  Economic  Organization, 
The  Rand  Corporation,  P-3737,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  November  1967,  18  pp. 

Paper  presented  at  the  Symposium  on  Postattack  Recovery  sponsored  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  author  challenges  the  basic  axiom, 
exemplified  in  the  "National  Plan  for  Emergency  Preparedness,"  that 
I direct  governmental  control  of  economic  activity  is  a sound,  or  feasible, 

I policy  for  the  postattack  situation.  He  stresses  that  the  appropriate 

\ action  described  is  an  alternative,  not  a complement,  to  the  National 

I Plan  and  outlines  the  drawbacks  to  reliance  on  controls.  Research 

I suggestions  are  made  in  line  with  this  view. 


AD  662  340 
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IV.  NATURAL  DISASTER 


Anderson,  William  A.,  Disaster  and  Organizational  Change:  A Study  of 
the  Long-Term  Consequences  in  Anchorage  of  the  1964  Alaska  Earthquake, 
Disaster  Research  Center,  The  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Septem- 
ber 1969,  viii,  89. 

Discusses  the  findings  of  a year-and-a-half  field  study  of  the  long- 
term effects  of  the  March  27,  1964,  Alaska  earthquake  on  a sample  of 
23  Anchorage  organizations.  Seventeen  of  the  organizations  studied 
experienced  some  long-term  change  as  a result  of  the  earthquake.  In 
some  cases  the  disaster  facilitated  the  emergence  of  new  patterns  of 
change  and  in  others  it  accelerated  pre-existing  trends.  Organizations 
tended  to  undergo  long-term  change  when  the  earthquake  significantly 
altered  their  environments,  for  example,  by  creating  new  demands,  and 
when  it  engendered  or  heightened  internal  problems,  such  as  organiza- 
tional strains. 

See  also  Daniel  Yutzy,  with  William  A.  Anderson  and  Russell  R. 
Dynes,  Cormunity  Priorities  in  the  Anchorage  Alaska  Earthquake,  1964, 
Disaster  Research  Center,  The  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  1969, 
which  focuses  on  the  organizational  response  in  the  immediate  emergency 
period. 


Busch,  N.  F.,  Tuo  Minutes  to  Noon:  The  Story  of  the  Great  Tokyo  Earth- 
quake and  Fire,  Simon  & Schuster,  New  York,  1962,  191  pp. 

A description  of  the  destruction  from  the  earthquake  of  August  1923. 

The  figure  for  the  total  number  of  deaths  is  generally  agreed  to  be 
over  140,000.  Plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  Tokyo  began  before  the 
city  ceased  burning.  "By  1929,  most  of  the  damage  done  by  the  quake 
had  been  restored;  and,  if  the  results  were  not  quite  those  that  had 
been  originally  envisaged.  . . , they  were  at  least  in  some  respects 
an  improvement  upon  what  had  existed  before  the  disaster." 

Pentagon  Army  Library 


Duffy,  John,  Sword  of  Pestilence:  The  New  Orleans  Yellow  Fever  Epi- 
demic of  1853,  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  Baton  Rouge,  1966,  x, 
191  pp. 

Depicts  a major  metropolitan  center  in  crisis  and  the  reaction  of  its 
citizens  to  that  crista.  In  a period  of  five  months,  approximately 
40,000  cases  of  yellow  fever  developed,  and  11,000  citizens  died.  Of 
these  deaths,  almost  9000  were  definitely  attributed  to  yellow  fever. 
The  author,  a professor  of  the  history  of  medicine  at  the  Tulane  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine,  points  out  some  of  the  positive  effects 
of  the  epidemic:  It  brought  the  inadequacies  of  traditional  medical 
practices  into  focus;  it  was  the  direct  reason  for  the  formation  of 
of  a state  board  of  health,  the  first  in  the  nation.  With  respect  to 
economic  recovery  (for  a period  of  at  least  two  months  nearly  all  eco- 
nomic activity  was  halted) , he  states  that  "within  a few  months  the 
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influx  of  newcomers  had  more  than  compensated  for  any  losses,  and  the 
city  continued  to  participate  in  the  booming  prosperity  of  the  1850’s." 

Dynes,  Russell  R. , J.  Haas,  and  E.  L.  Quarantelli,  Some  Preliminary 
Observations  on  Organizational  Responses  in  the  Emergency  Period  after 
the  Niigata,  Japan,  Earthquake  of  June  16,  1964,  Disaster  Research 
Center,  The  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  December  1964,  48  pp. 

Report  of  a 10-day  field  study  conducted  by  a team  from  the  Disaster 
Research  Center  of  The  Ohio  State  University,  to  observe  organizational 
response,  both  in  Tokyo  and  the  disaster  area  itself,  to  the  emergency 
created  on  June  16,  1964,  by  the  strongest  earthquake  to  hit  Japan  since 
1923.  The  earthquake  and  accompanying  flooding,  seismic  waves,  and 
fires  in  the  city  of  Niigata  Itself  destroyed  or  damaged  thousands  of 
buildings  and  affected  over  150,000  people.  It  disrupted  all  the  public 
utilities,  severely  interrupted  all  means  of  communication,  and  shut 
down  almost  all  land,  sea,  and  air  transport  facilities.  The  research 
in  this  study  focuses  on  communication,  control,  and  coordination  prob- 
lems. Very  complex  disaster  plans  at  all  governmental  levels  appear  to 
have  minimized  difficulties  created  by  the  catastrophe. 

Pentagon  Army  Library 

Edwards,  R.  Dudley,  and  T.  Desmond  Williams  (eds.).  The  Great  Famine: 
Studies  in  Irish  History  1845-52,  published  for  the  Irish  Committee  of 
Historical  Sciences  by  Browne  & Nolan,  Ltd,,  Dublin,  1956,  xvi,  517  pp. 

Collection  of  studies  by  a group  of  specialists  in  19th-century  Irish 
history,  which  includes  descriptions  of  Ireland  on  the  eve  of  the  famine, 
Irish  agriculture,  and  political  background,  the  medical  history  of  the 
famine,  and  the  organization  and  administration  of  disaster  relief. 

The  editors  state  that  inadequate  relief  efforts  resulted  from  the 
prevailing  political  philosophy  that  the  government  assume  only  minimal 
responsibility  for  providing  aid.  "Human  limitations  and  timidity 
dominate  the  story  of  the  Great  Famine,  but  of  great  and  deliberately 
Imposed  evil  in  high  positions  of  responsibility  there  is  little  evi- 
dence." The  editors,  both  professors  of  history  at  University  College, 
Dublin,  indicate  they  wanted  to  include  an  assessment  of  the  long-term 
implications  of  the  Great  Famine  but  were  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
the  scarcity  of  specialized  studies  of  Irish  economic  history  during 
the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 


1 


Fisher,  H.  H.,  The  Famine  in  Soviet  Russia,  1919-1922 : The  Operations 
of  the  American  Relief  Administration,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
1927,  Publication  No.  9,  The  Hoover  Library  on  War,  Revolution,  and 
Peace,  Stanford,  Calif.,  1935,  609  pp. 

The  story  of  American  aid  to  Russia  through  the  American  Relief  Admin- 
istration during  the  famine  of  1921-1922,  In  Chap.  XXI  the  author, 
chief  of  the  Historical  Department  of  the  American  Relief  Administra- 
tion, summarizes  the  causes  that  combined  to  make  the  famine  of  1921- 
1922  vastly  more  devastating  than  previous  crop  failures.  In  Chap.  VII 
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he  describes  the  Russian  transport  crisis — the  possibility  that  the 
supplies  might  not  reach  the  starving  in  time  or  that  the  transport 
system  would  break  down  completely  under  the  strain  of  carrying  such 
vast  stocks. 
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Haas,  J.  Eugene,  Robert  W.  Kates,  and  Martyn  J.  Bowden  (eds.),  Reaon- 
atruation  Following  Disaster,  The  MIT  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1977, 
XXXV,  331  pp. 

Compares  aspects  of  reconstruction  in  four  cities  following  natural 
disaster:  San  Francisco,  1906  earthquake;  Anchorage,  Alaska,  1964 
earthquake;  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  June  1972  flash  flood;  and 
Managua,  Nicaragua,  December  1972  earthquake.  Focusing  on  the  prob- 
lem of  housing  and  jobs,  the  study  also  seeks  answers  to  a variety  of 
questions:  "Are  there  underlying  forces  that  reshape  the  society  and 
its  institutions?"  "How  extensively  do  'outside'  decisionmakers  and 
federal  policies  determine  what  happens  locally?"  "Would  predisaster 
reconstruction  planning  based  on  broad  consensus  speed  up  postdisaster 
creation  of  a safer  city  with  less  potential  conflict?"  As  indicated 
in  the  Preface,  even  studies  of  limited  aspects  of  reconstruction  of 
a single  city  or  area  are  rare.  This  work  is  one  of  the  few  aonpara- 
tive  studies  of  reconstruction. 


Hirshleifer,  Jack,  Disaster  and  Recovery:  The  Black  Death  in  Western 
Europe,  The  Rand  Corporation,  RM-4700-TAB,  Santa  Monica,  Calif., 
February  1966,  40  pp.,  bibliog. 

A discussion  of  the  Black  Death  of  1348-1350  in  Western  Europe  and  its 
aftermath  as  a disaster-recovery  experience.  The  author  describes  the 
immediate  social,  political,  and  economic  effects  of  the  first  decade; 
and  possible  effects  during  the  century  following  the  Initial  plague 
disaster . 


Hoehling,  A.  A.,  The  Great  Epidemic,  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.,  1961,  217  pp. 

An  account  of  the  influenza  pandemic  of  1918-1919  which  killed  500,000 
of  the  20  million  Americans  who  contracted  the  virus  and  caused  20  to 
25  million  casualties  worldwide.  Only  one  area  escaped — the  remote 
island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha  in  the  South  Atlantic. 
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Kunreuther,  Howard,  and  Ellssandra  S.  Fiore,  The  Alaskan  Earthquake: 

A Case  Study  in  the  Economics  of  Disaster,  Institute  for  Defense 
Analyses,  Arlington,  Va.,  February  1966,  xx,  162  pp. 

Investigates  the  economic  problems  of  recovery  in  the  city  of  Anchorage 
and  the  surrounding  area  following  the  severe  earthquake  of  March  27, 
1964.  The  authors  characterize  the  immediate  recuperation  period  as 
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one  of  great  uncertainty,  especially  with  regard  to  the  status  of  the 
disaster  region.  The  problems  which  this  created  in  terms  of  obtain- 
ing and  communicating  accurate  information  and  its  effect  on  emergency 
needs  such  as  food  and  housing  are  studied.  The  long-term  economic 
recovery  process  is  also  examined.  Using  the  concept  of  the  capital/ 
labor  ratio,  the  authors  analyze  types  of  destruction  to  physical  and 
human  resources  as  well  as  the  speed  of  recovery  through  outside  aid 
(capital)  and  migration  behavior  (labor).  Finally,  they  discuss  the 
role  of  the  federal  government  in  the  private  sector  (through  the 
Small  Business  Administration).  Whenever  possible  the  study  of  the 
Alaskan  experience  is  supplemented  with  observations  from  other  dis- 
aster studies. 
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Moore,  Harry  Estlll,  Tornadoes  over  Texas:  A Study  of  Waao  and  San 
Angelo  in  Disaster,  University  of  Texas  Press,  Austin,  1957,  xxili, 

334  pp. 

A study  of  the  Texas  conmunlties  of  Waco  and  San  Angelo  which  were 
devastated  by  tornadoes  in  May  1953.  Some  of  the  questions  addressed 
are:  What  social  institutions  prove  most  effective  in  minimizing  chaos 
and  facilitating  rapid  recovery?  What  forces  in  a community  add  to  the 
confusion  and  delay  recovery?  The  final  chapter  is  entitled  "Toward 
a Theory  of  Disaster." 
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Tokyo  !4uniaipal  News,  a monthly  Journal  of  the  Tokyo  Metropolitan 
Government,  Vol.  26,  No.  2,  March  1976,  8 pp. 

A brief  description  of  the  results  of  a survey — the  first  of  its  kind 
in  Japan — concerning  areas  in  Tokyo  that  would  be  most  vulnerable  to 
danger  from  fire  and  falling  buildings  following  a major  earthquake. 
The  "Tokyo  Earthquake  and  Fire  Prevention  Ordinance,"  passed  in  1971 
by  the  Tokyo  Metropolitan  Assembly,  made  it  compulsory  for  the  Tokyo 
Metropolitan  Government  to  conduct  such  a survey  every  five  years  and 
announce  the  results. 


Webber,  D.  L.,  "Darwin  Cyclone;  An  Exploration  of  Disaster  Behavior," 
Australian  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  Vol.  11,  No.  1,  1976,  pp.  54-63. 

An  examination  of  the  responses  of  those  affected  before,  during,  and 
after  Cyclone  Tracy  struck  Darwin  on  December  25,  1974.  Forty-nine 
lives  were  lost,  16  persons  were  missing  and  presumed  dead,  and  hundreds 
were  injured.  A total  breakdown  in  facilities  occurred.  It  was 
Australia's  greatest  natural  disaster  to  that  date.  One  reason  for 
the  loss  of  life  was  that  many  people  simply  Ignored  the  warnings, 
partly  because  there  had  been  no  major  cyclone  strikes  in  Darwin  since 
1937.  Darwin's  population  was  46,600.  Within  the  next  few  days  25,000 
people  were  moved  south  by  air  and  10,000  others  by  road,  constituting 
the  greatest  mass  movement  of  civilian  personnel  in  Australia's  history. 
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The  author,  a senior  psychologist  with  the  Department  of  Health  in  j 

Darwin,  comments  on  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  Australian  au- 
thorities to  implement  programs  in  Darwin  to  deal  with  the  social  and  j 

psychological,  as  well  as  the  physical,  effects  of  disasters. 

I 

Woodham- Smith,  Cecil,  The  Great  Hunger:  Ireland  1345-1849,  A Signet 
Book,  The  New  American  Library-,  New  York,  1964,  429  pp. 

An  account  of  the  Irish  famine  of  the  1840s,  resulting  from  the  failure 
of  the  potato  crop.  An  estimated  one  and  a half  million  died,  and  an- 
other million  were  forced  to  emigrate. 

Wurtele,  Zivia  S . , >1  Case  Study  of  Corpus  Christi  after  Hurrioan  Celia 
and  a Methodology  for  Evaluating  Economic  Impacts  of  Disasters  and 
Disaster  Assistance  Programs,  Vol,  I,  System  Development  Corporation, 

TM-4907/001/00,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  May  1972,  ix,  136  pp. 

Hurricane  Celia  hit  the  Texas  gulf  coast  on  August  3,  1970,  at  wind 
speeds  ranging  from  over  100  mph  to  peak  gusts  of  180  mph.  The  damage 
to  the  Corpus  Christi  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (SMSA)  was 
estimated  at  $355  million,  which  represented  about  40  percent  of  the 
annual  total  personal  income  of  the  area's  residents.  Ten  months  later, 
few  signs  of  the  destruction  were  visible. 

This  study  consists  of  four  parts:  (1)  a case  study  of  the  economy 
of  the  Corpus  Christi  SMSA  for  the  12-month  period  following  Hurricane 
Celia;  (2)  the  design  of  a regional  socioeconomic  profile  to  be  used 
for  monitoring  a regional  economy  during  the  year  following  a disaster; 

(3)  the  formulation  of  two  alternative  models  for  estimating  economic 
impacts;  (4)  implementation  of  one  of  the  models  for  each  of  the  two 
counties  (San  Patricio  and  Neuces)  contained  in  the  case  study  region, 
and  implementation  of  the  second  model  for  the  entire  study  region. 


L 
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V.  GENERAL  WORKS  AND  BEHAVIORAL  STUDIES  RELATED 


TO  BOTH  MAN-PRODUCED  AND  NATURAL  DISASTERS 


Baker,  George  W. , and  D.  W.  Chapman  (eds.),  Man  and  Society  in  Dis- 
aster, Basic  Books,  New  York,  1962,  xiil,  4A2  pp. 

Produced  under  the  auspices  of  the  Disaster  Research  Group  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research  Council,  this  volume 
contains  contributions  by  17  leading  behavioral  scientists  exploring 
the  literature  on  human  behavior  under  stress.  The  scientists  draw 
on  more  than  100  studies  of  human  behavior  during  wartime  bombings, 
tornadoes,  fires,  floods,  epidemics,  airplane  crashes,  and  other 
natural  and  man-produced  catastrophes.  Among  the  aspects  of  disaster 
experience  they  review  are  psychological  effects  of  warnings,  reaction 
to  uncertain  threat,  and  disasters  and  social  change. 

An  Introductory  chapter  describes  contemporary  disaster  research 
beginning  with  a reference  to  Samuel  Prince's  1920  study  of  the  Halifax 
explosion. 
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Bennett,  M.  K.,  The  World's  Food:  A Study  of  the  Interrelations  of 
World  Populations,  National  Diets,  and  Food  Potentials , Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York,  1954,  282  pp. 

An  analysis  of  mass  behavior  with  respect  to  food  consumption,  pri- 
marily from  an  economic  point  of  view.  In  the  chapter  entitled  "Major 
Food  Problems  in  Wartime,"  the  author,  who  was  Director  of  the  Food 
Research  Institute  at  Stanford,  points  out  that  Great  Britain  left 
flour,  bread,  and  potatoes  unrationed  during  both  world  wars  while 
Japan  had  to  resort  very  early  to  rationing  of  rice,  the  main  staple. 

He  talks  about  prewar  stockpiling  of  food,  noting  that  Nazi  Germany  had 
accumulated  some  7.5  million  tons  of  wheat  and  rye  before  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  II. 


Bloch,  Henry,  and  Bert  F.  Hoselitz,  Economics  of  Military  Occupation, 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111,,  August  1944,  157  pp. 

Categorizes,  analyzes,  and  correlates  available  information  on  the  eco- 
nomic principles  of  military  occupation,  using  information  on  Japanese 
and  German  occupation  of  conquered  territories  as  well  as  information 
from  the  U.S.  Army  and  Navy  Manual  of  Military  Government.  The  authors 
examine  several  topics,  including  military  currency,  exchange  rates, 
banking,  price  control  and  rationing,  and  production  control  under 
military  occupation. 


Brandt,  Karl,  The  Reconstruction  of  World  Agriculture,  W.  W.  Norton  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1945,  vili,  416  pp. 
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Obseirvation  and  analysis  of  the  impact  of  World  War  II  on  the  world's 
food  economy,  including  an  evaluation  of  plans  for  postwar  reconstruc- 
tion of  agriculture. 

Commenting  on  extreme  programs  to  destroy  industrial  plants  and 
prevent  their  rebuilding  in  the  conquered  Axis  countries,  the  author, 
a member  of  the  Food  Research  Institute  at  Stanford  University  and  a 
professor  of  agricultural  economics,  states;  "If  such  radical  plans 
should  be  pursued  and  the  contemplated  industrial  decay  should  emerge, 
it  would  mean  simply  that  the  existing  farm  population  would  be  im- 
poverished to  an  unbearable  degree." 

Brown,  William  Adams,  Jr.,  and  Redvers  Opie,  American  Foreign  Assistance, 
The  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.C.,  1953,  615  pp. 

A detailed  examination  of  U.S.  experience  with  different  forms  of  foreign 
assistance  in  the  12  years  following  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  Es- 
pecially important  to  this  bibliography  are  Part  Two,  "Early  Postwar 
Assistance  Policy,"  and  Part  Three,  "Assistance  for  European  Recovery." 
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Campbell,  John  C.,  and  the  Research  Staff  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, The  United  States  in  World  Affairs,  1945-47,  published  for  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  by  Harper  & Brothers,  New  York,  1947,  xvl, 
585  pp.,  selected  bibllog. 

The  first  of  a series  following  the  1940  edition.  Contains  several 
particularly  relevant  chapters:  "The  Problems  of  Central  Europe," 
"American  Responsibilities  in  the  Far  East,"  "Relief  of  War-Stricxen 
Peoples,"  and  "Reconstruction  of  World  Trade." 


Campbell,  John  C.,  und  the  Research  Staff  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  The  United  States  in  World  Affairs,  1947-1948 , published 
for  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  by  Harper  & Brothers,  New  York, 
1948,  xix,  572  dp. 

The  second  of  a series  following  the  1940  edition.  See  chapters  on 
"Truman  Doctrine  and  Marshall  Plan,"  "America's  Record  in  Japan  and 
Korea,"  "American  Aid  to  Europe,"  and  "The  Great  Debate." 


Cantril,  Hadley,  The  Invasion  from  Mars;  A Study  in  the  Psychology  of 
Panic,  Princeton  University  Press,  Princeton,  N.J.,  1940,  xv,  228  pp . 

A study  by  the  Princeton  University  Radio  Project  of  the  role  played 
by  radio  for  different  groups  of  U.S.  listeners.  The  unexpected  panic- 
stricken  reaction  to  the  War  of  the  Worlds  radio  broadcast  by  the  Mer- 
cury Theater  on  October  30,  1939,  which  purported  to  describe  an  in- 
vasion of  menacing  Martians,  provided  the  experimental  situation  for 
this  study.  At  least  six  million  people  heard  the  broadcast  and  at 
least  one  million  were  frightened  and  disturbed,  some  to  the  extent  of 
fleeing  frantically. 
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The  author  derives  information  from  detailed  Interviews  of  135  per- 
sons, 100  of  whom  were  selected  because  they  were  known  to  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  broadcast,  and  seeks  to  discover  the  cause  of  such 
panic  behavior,  analyzing  the  importance  of  such  factors  as  "the  criti- 
cal ability"  of  those  affected  and  the  historical  setting. 

Chenault,  William  W.,  Richard  E.  Engler,  and  Peter  G.  Nordlie,  Social- 
and  Behavioral  Factors  in  the  Implementation  of  Local  Survival  and  Re- 
covery Activities,  Human  Sciences  Research,  Inc.,  McLean,  Va.,  August 
1967,  X,  87. 

Concludes  that  social  or  behavioral  and  economic  approaches  to  planning 
should  be  developed  in  a common  framework  that  allows  simultaneous  con- 
sideration of  factors  in  both  areas — in  short,  a socioeconomic  approach. 
The  authors  discuss  five  basic  planning  orientations. 

AD  663  811 

Curti,  Merle,  American  Philanthropy  Abroad:  A History,  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity Press,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  1963,  xix,  651  pp. 

A comprehensive  and  well-documented  history  of  "a  complex  and  little 
emphasized  chapter  in  the  history  of  international  relations:  volun- 
tary giving  by  individuals  and  groups  in  one  country  to  those  in  an- 
other, to  meet  the  needs  of  sufferers  in  disaster  and  to  build  and 
strengthen  agencies  for  the  long-range  improvement  of  mankind."  The 
author  includes  descriptions  of  European  assistance  to  Americans  in 
colonial  times  and  in  the  first  difficult  days  of  American  independence. 
In  Chap.  XVII,  "Helping  the  Victims  Survive,"  he  discusses  the  contri- 
butions to  post-World  War  II  relief  through  CARE  (Cooperative  American 
Remittances  to  Europe,  later  called  Cooperative  for  American  Relief 
Everywhere)  and  by  individual  Americans  who  sent  some  $6  billion  in 
gifts  directly  to  kinsmen  or  to  friends  overseas  between  19A6  and  1956. 

Dacy,  Douglas  C.,  and  Howard  Kunreuther,  The  Economics  of  Natural  Dis- 
asters: Implications  for  Federal  Policy,  The  Free  Press,  A Division 
of  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1969,  xvii,  270  pp . 

Provides  the  framework  for  analyzing  the  economic  problems  resulting 
from  natural  disaster,  with  detailed  statistical  data  on  increasing 
costs,  sources  of  aid,  and  analyses  of  federal  trends.  In  Part  II, 
"Short-Period  Recuperation:  Empirical  Evidence,"  the  authors  illus- 
trate information  and  communication,  as  well  as  short-run  supply  and 
demand  problems  that  follow  a catastrophe.  They  provide  data  from 
several  different  types  of  disasters — hurricanes,  tornadoes,  and  earth- 
quakes— and  place  particular  emphasis  on  emergency  food  and  shelter 
requirements.  In  Part  III,  "Long-Term  Recovery:  Empirical  Evidence," 
the  authors  outline  capital  and  labor  needs  of  disaster-struck  areas. 
They  discuss  the  differences  in  recovery  patterns  between  a relatively 
underdeveloped  area  (Skopje,  Yugoslavia)  and  an  Industrialized  area 
(south-central  Alaska);  and  they  analyze  migration  patterns  and  conclude 
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that  disasters  may  generate  modernization  and  technological  innovation. 
In  the  final  section  of  the  book,  they  examine  the  role  of  the  federal 
government  in  providing  disaster  relief. 


De  Castro,  Josue,  The  Geography  of  Hurjger  (Foreword  by  Lord  John 
BoyJ-Orr) , Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  1952,  xiv,  337 
pp.,  bibllog. 

Focuses  on  the  nutritional  deficiencies  in  the  diets  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  population.  The  author,  from  the  Institute  of 
Nutrition  of  the  University  of  Brazil,  states  that  he  traveled  widely 
on  three  continents  and  maintained  a widespread  correspondence  during 
the  years  this  book  was  in  preparation.  He  calls  the  "plague  of  uni- 
versal hunger  the  prevailing  social  calamity  of  the  day."  He  does  not 
specifically  investigate  famines,  which  Lord  Boyd-Orr  states  in  the 
Foreword  have  killed  more  people  than  war.  In  individual  chapters  the 
author  discusses  "The  Taboo  of  Hunger" — hunger  in  the  New  World,  in 
Africa,  and  in  Asia.  Most  pertinent  to  this  bibliography  is  the 
chapter  entitled  "Starving  Europe,"  in  which  he  graphically  describes 
the  postwar  food  situation  there,  and  details  Germany's  systematic 
confiscation  of  the  food  resources  of  conquered  countries  in  applica- 
tion of  its  policy  of  "organized  hunger"  as  a weapon  of  war.  Conclud- 
ing chapters  are  entitled  "The  Advance  against  Hunger"  and  "The  Geo- 
graphy of  Abundance."  The  author  attributes  more  of  the  blame  for 
worldwide  hunger  to  political  and  economic  philosophies  than  do  other 
writers. 


Dynes,  Russell  R. , and  E.  L.  Quarantelll,  The  Role  of  Local  Civil  De- 
fense in  Disaster  Planning,  Disaster  Research  Center,  The  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  January  1975,  115  pp. 

An  analysis  of  organizational  behavior  under  stress,  based  on  specific 
studies  of  12  (unnamed)  cities  and  other  studies  of  over  100  disasters. 
This  report  examines  the  role  and  legitimacy  of  local  civil  defense 
and. the  role  of  the  local  director,  in  historical  perspective,  and 
includes  summaries  of  studies  of  two  dissimilar  cities.  The  authors 
meticulously  describe  and  document  the  fieldwork  and  the  analytical 
method  used . 

AD  A008  421  (NTIS) 

Green,  J.  B.,  and  Leonard  Logan,  The  South  Amboy  Disaster,  Operations 
Research  Office,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Washington,  D.C.,  August 
7,  1950. 

Describes  the  effects  of  a munitions  explosion — the  equivalent  of  25 
to  30  tons  of  TNT — on  the  docks  of  South  Amboy,  New  Jersey.  Thirty- 
one  people  were  killed  and  about  300  injured.  The  authors  emphasize 
the  reactions  of  residents,  police,  and  other  public  agencies  and  the 
lessons  that  might  be  extrapolated  to  much  larger  disasters. 
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Harbridge  House,  Inc.,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Long-Term  Economic  Impact 
of  Natural  Disasters  in  the  United  States,  prepared  for  Office  of 
Technical  Assistance,  Economic  Development  Administration,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Boston,  Mass.,  1972. 

Examines  the  long-term  impact  of  natural  disasters  on  the  economics 
of  small-  to  medium-size  communities  (50,000  to  200,000  population). 

The  paper  also  considers  the  assistance  available  at  the  local,  state, 
and  federal  level  to  these  communities  to  facilitate  their  eventual 
long-term  economic  recovery.  Part  IV  gives  particular  attention  to 
an  analysis  of  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania,  one  area  severely  dam- 
aged by  hurricane  Agnes  in  June  1972. 

Hargreaves,  Reginald,  The  Enemy  at  the  Gate,  Military  Service  Publish- 
ing Company,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1948,  371  pp. 

Tells  the  story  of  12  of  the  most  famous  sieges  in  history,  including 
four  involving  the  Russian  cities  Sevastopol,  Plevna,  Port  Arthur,  and 
Stalingrad.  The  author,  a Britisher,  points  out  that  in  a siege  the 
characteristics  of  the  civilian  population  are  as  important  to  survival 
as  those  of  the  military;  as  an  example,  he  cites  the  resourcefulness 
of  the  longshoremen  and  Volga  River  pilots  who  ferried  supplies  to 
Stalingrad. 
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Harris,  William  R.,  U.S.  Participation  in  the  Relief  of  International 
Disasters;  Issues  for  a Proposed  Task  Force,  The  Rand  Corporation, 
P-5662,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  June  1976,  18  pp. 

Poses  questions  and  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  organization  and 
coordination  of  U.S.  disaster  relief  efforts.  The  author,  who  has  a 
background  in  international  law,  states:  "In  FY  1965  through  FY  1970 
[according  to  statistics  of  the  Agency  of  International  Development] 
the  United  States  government  participated  in  relief  of  302  foreign 
disasters,  an  average  of  50  per  annum,  in  an  average  of  38  countries." 
The  Issues  he  discusses  Include  the  use  of  military  technology  in  the 
estimation  of  damage  and  also  in  the  identification  of  damage,  as  in 
the  case  of  "creeping  disasters"  such  as  drought;  the  application  of 
technological  advances  in  housing  construction;  organizational  alter- 
natives; resource  management;  cost  sharing;  and  disaster  insurance 
pooling.  This  paper,  prepared  originally  when  the  author  was  a Teach- 
ing Fellow  at  Harvard  University,  reviews  the  situation  as  of  September 
1971,  the  date  of  the  original  draft. 


Hippelheuser , Richard  H.  (ed.),  American  Industry  in  the  Var,  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc,,  New  York,  1941,  498  pp. 

Includes  a reprint  of  the  report  of  the  War  Industries  Board  of  World 
War  I by  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  Baruch's  own  program  for  total  mobilization  | 

of  the  United  States  as  presented  to  the  War  Policies  Commission  in  ' 

1931,  and  current  (1941)  material  on  priorities  and  price  fixing.  The  i 


Introduction  states  that  Baruch's  pioneer  work,  on  industrial  mobilization 
for  war  created  a pattern  of  organizations  and  method  for  war-regulation 
of  industry,  which  both  the  Germans  and  the  British  acknowledged  and 
adapted  to  their  own  systems.  According  to  Baruch  in  the  Foreword, 

"Total  defense  must  plan  to  fight,  to  win,  and  above  all  to  survive  war." 
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Hirshleifer,  Jack,  Disaster  and  Recovery:  A Historical  Survey,  The 
Rand  Corporation,  RM-3079-PR,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  April  1963,  xi, 

128  pp. , bibllog. 

An  investigation  of  economic  characteristics  of  some  major  disasters 
and  recoveries  of  modern  times.  Four  periods  are  covered  in  detail: 
Russian  war  communism,  1917-1921;  the  American  Confederacy,  1861-1865; 
Japan,  pre-  and  post-World  War  II;  and  Germany,  pre-  and  post-World  War 
II.  The  author  emphasizes  the  mechanism  of  collapse,  whether  the  source 
is  technological  or  organizational,  and  the  forces  that  promote  or 
hinder  recovery. 
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Ikle,  Fred  Charles,  The  Social  Impact  of  Bomb  Destruction,  University 
of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  Okla.,  1958,  250  pp. 

Concerns  the  adaptive  processes  of  a society  which  has  suffered  from 
bombing  and  . . . Che  rehabilitation  of  destroyed  cities  in  the  months 
and  years  following  a disaster  rather  than  in  Che  first  few  hours  after 
an  attack."  The  author  also  discusses  the  effects  of  partial  destruc- 
tion in  cities  on  a continued  war  effort. 


Janis,  Irving  L.,  Air  War  and  Emotional  Stress:  Psychological  Studies 
of  Bombing  and  Civilian  Defense,  A Rand  Corporation  Book,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1951,  279  pp. 

Examines  the  reactions  of  survivors  of  both  conventional  and  atomic 
bombing  disasters.  In  the  Introduction,  the  author  states:  "The  study 
of  reactions  to  disaster  may  prove  to  have  important  implications  for 
general  behavior  theory  by  illuminating  basic  processes  of  human  ad- 
justment that  occur  under  conditions  of  severe  environmental  stress." 
Chapters  especially  relevant  to  this  bibliography  are  "Problems  of 
Disaster  Control,"  "Training  and  Emotional  Inoculation,"  and  "Educa- 
tion for  Survival." 
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Kates,  Robert  W.,  Natural  Disasters  and  Development,  Background  Paper, 
Wingspread  Conference,  Racine,  Wise.,  October  1975,  53  pp. 

Paper  presented  at  a Wingspread  Conference  entitled  "The  Poorest  of  the 
Poor:  A Conference  on  the  Problems  of  the  Least-Developed  Countries," 
in  Racine,  Wisconsin,  October  19-22,  1975.  This  is  the  first  of  a 


series  of  papers  being  prepared  for  the  Clark  University  Program  on 
International  Development  and  Social  Change,  concerned  with  alternative 
approaches  for  development  activities  in  the  least-developed  countries. 
It  is  only  recently  that  "we  could  begin  to  specify  the  relative  vul- 
nerability of  the  poor  nations  to  natural  disaster  . . . with  but  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  population,  developing  countries  experience  95 
percent  of  the  disaster-related  deaths."  Professor  Clark  states  that 
reduction  in  disaster-caused  losses  and  a consequent  gain  in  real  GNP 
"cannot  be  achieved  by  emulating  either  the  development  of  the  dis- 
aster reduction  activity  of  the  wealthy  industrial  nations." 

Kunreuther,  Howard,  Recovery  from  Natural  Disasters;  Insurance  or 
Federal  Aid,  American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy  Research, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1973,  71  pp. 

Argues  for  a system  of  disaster  insurance  to  replace  the  current  fed- 
erally subsidized  disaster  relief  policy.  In  the  last  20  years,  as 
the  cost  of  repairing  damage  from  natural  disaster  has  been  increas- 
ingly treated  as  a public  responsibility,  federal  disaster  aid  has 
risen  from  $52  million  (FY  1953)  to  over  $2.5  billion  (FY  1973).  Pro- 
fessor Kunreuther  states  that  the  current  disaster  relief  program  has 
failed  to  discourage  individuals  from  locating  in  hazard-prone  areas 
and  may  in  fact  have  reinforced  their  reluctance  to  ensure  themselves 
against  potential  loss.  He-analyzes  in  detail  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration disaster  loan  files  covering  the  San  Fernando  earthquake 
(1971),  the  Rapid  City  flood  (1972),  and  tropical  storm  Agnes  (1972). 

The  central  question  he  poses  that  has  yet  to  be  answered  is.  Should 
insurance  coverage  be  voluntary  or  compulsory? 

Matusow,  Allen  J.,  Fam  Policies  and  Politics  in  the  Truman  Years, 
Harvard  University  Press,  Ccimbrldge,  Mass.,  1967,  267  pp. 

Assesses  what  the  author  believes  was  "the  large,  sometimes  even  criti- 
cally important,  part  that  food,  farmers  and  farm  policies  played  dur- 
ing the  presidency  of  Harry  Truman,  both  in  foreign  and  domestic  af- 
fairs." Matusow  states  that  it  was  grain  from  American  farms  that 
saved  Europe  after  World  War  II  and  votes  from  the  farm  belt  that  helped 
elect  Truman  in  1948.  In  the  chapters  "Crisis  in  Europe"  and  "The  Wheat 
Crusade,"  he  discusses  the  political  and  economic  complexities  of  U.S. 
agricultural  export  operations  and  policies.  Matusow  calls  the  winter 
of  1947  in  Europe  "the  worst  winter  in  the  history  of  man,"  and  says 
it  erased  the  progress  Europe  had  made  toward  recovery  duting  the  pre- 
vious year. 


National  Academy  of  Sciences,  National  Research  Council,  Disaster  Re- 
search Group,  Field  Studies  of  Disaster  Behavior ; An  Inventory , Dis- 
aster Study  No.  14,  Washington,  D.C.,  1961,  ix,  78  pp. 

Inventory  of  studies  conducted  in  the  1950s  that  emphasizes  peacetime 
disasters  affecting  civilian  groups.  Of  Che  144  field  studies  included, 
only  eight  concern  World  War  II  bombings.  "Disaster  field  study"  is 
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deflned  as  a study  in  which  the  behavioral  scientist  goes  to  or  near 
the  site  of  an  actual  or  potential  disaster,  selects  some  aspect  or 
problem  of  human  behavior  in  the  event,  and  attempts  to  exercise  at 
least  minimal  scientific  control  over  the  collection,  analysis,  and 
reporting  processes. 

Pirie,  Anthony,  Operation  Bernhard,  A Black  Cat  Book,  Grove  Press,  Inc., 
New  York,  1961,  254  pp. 

An  attempt  to  use  attested  facts  and  the  likeliest  available  evidence 
to  relate  the  story  of  "the  greatest  forgery  of  all  time."  Germany 
plotted  to  undermine  the  economy  of  England  during  World  War  II  by 
circulating  unlimited  quantities  of  perfect  British  banknotes.  The 
money  was  used  to  buy  arms,  pay  secret  agents,  and  finance  the  rescue 
of  Mussolini. 
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Prest,  Alan  Richmond,  War  Eaonomias  of  Primary  Producing  Countries, 
Cambridge  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1948,  lx,  308  pp. 

A description  of  the  war  contribution  of  several  primary  producing  coun- 
tries, Including  India,  some  of  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East, 
Nigeria,  and  Trinidad.  By  "war  contributions"  the  author  means  the 
direct  utilization  of  recruits,  workers,  or  equipment  and  supplies; 
the  more  indirect  but  sometimes  more  important  devotion  of  resources 
to  export  of  essential  commodities;  and  principal  reductions  in  civil- 
ian consumption  and  in  the  price  and  income  changes  that  occurred. 

"Industrial  production  in  many  of  these  primary  economies  was 
limited  by  many  factors:  there  was  frequently  a shortage  of  skilled 
labor  or  even  of  men  who  could  be  trained  to  be  skilled.  . . . Prob- 
ably the  most  Important  single  factor  was  the  lack  of  machinery,  both 
mechanical  and  electrical,  in  all  countries.  Not  only  was  it  impos- 
sible to  secure  new  machinery  but  the  necessary  spare  parts  to  patch 
up  the  old  were  not  available  either." 
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Prince,  Samuel  Henry,  Catastrophe  and  Social  Change,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  New  York,  1920,  151  pp. 

An  observational  study  of  the  social  phenomena  in  the  disaster  environ- 
ment produced  by  one  of  the  greatest  explosions  in  history- — that  re- 
sulting from  the  collision  of  a munitions  ship  with  another  vessel  in 
Halifax  Harbor  in  December  1917.  The  author  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  catastrophes  in  effecting  social  change  for  the  better  and  concludes: 
(1)  that  part  of  society  which  is  most  closely  organized  and  disciplined 
in  normal  times  first  recovers  social  consciousness  in  a catastrophe; 
and  (2)  it  is  only  after  the  responsibility  for  relief  work  is  delegated 
CO  a special  group  Chat  public  thought  is  directed  to  the  resumption  of 
a normal  society. 
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Quarantelll,  E.  L. , An  Annotated  Bibliography  on  Disaster  and  Disaster 
Planning,  2d  edition.  Miscellaneous  Report  No.  16,  Department  of  Soci- 
ology, Disaster  Research  Center,  The  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
January  1976,  13  pp. 

Included  in  the  first  part  are  reports  on  research  projects  conducted 
at  the  Disaster  Research  Center,  which  has  been  engaged  since  1963  in 
the  scientific  study  of  individual,  group,  organizational  and  societal 
responses  to  communitywide  disasters  and  other  extreme  stress  situations. 

The  second  part  of  the  bibliography  lists  works  done  elsewhere 
chosen  selectively  from  the  literature  on  the  basis  of  their  general 
availability  to  the  public  and  their  direct  relevance  to  disaster  re- 
search and  disaster  planning.  The  author  is  Co-Director  of  the  Center. 


Quarantelli,  E.  L.,  and  Russell  R.  Dynes  (eds.),  "Organizational  and 
Group  Behavior  in  Disasters,"  Ameriaan  Behavioral  Scientist,  Vol.  13, 

No.  3,  January-February  1970  (entire  issue). 

Special  edition  that  contains  articles  on  the  operations  of  police  and 

fire  departments,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  military  orga-  i 

nlzations  in  rescue  and  preliminary  recovery  efforts  following  natural 

disasters. 

i 

1 

Quarantelli,  E.  L.,  and  Russell  R.  Dynes,  "When  Disaster  Strikes  (It 
Isn't  Much  Like  What  You've  Heard  and  Read  About),"  Psychology  Today, 

Vol.  5,  No.  9,  February  1972,  pp.  66-70. 

Wenger,  Dennis  E. , James  D.  Dykes,  Thomas  D.  Sebok,  and  Joan  L.  Neff, 

"It's  a Matter  of  Myths:  An  Empirical  Examination  of  Individual  In- 
sight into  Disaster  Response,"  Mass  Emergencies,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  1975, 
pp.  33-46. 

Both  of  these  articles  state  that  many  attitudes  of  the  general  public 
about  disaster  behavior,  sometimes  created  by  reports  in  the  popular 
media,  are  not  supported  by  scientifically  gathered  evidence.  Wenger, 

Dykes,  Sebok,  and  Neff  present  the  results  of  a survey  of  attitudes 
about  disaster  behavior  of  "nonvictim  individuals  residing  in  a non- 
subcultural,  nondisaster  locale  during  a noncrisis  period." 

Rayner,  Jeannette  F.  (comp.),  "Studies  of  Disasters  and  Other  Extreme 
Situations;  An  Annotated  Selected  Bibliography,"  Human  Organization, 

Vol.  16,  No.  2,  1957,  pp.  30-40. 

Selected  bibliography  prepared  to  "aid  and  stimulate  research  on  the 
human  aspects  of  disaster."  The  major  goal  of  the  author,  a staff 
associate.  Committee  on  Disaster  Studies,  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Research  Council,  was  to  compile  a selection  of  less  well- 
known  works  of  high  quality. 


Rosenthal,  A.  M.,  and  Arthur  Gelb  (eds.).  The  Night  the  Lights  ^ent  Out, 
The  New  York  Times  Company,  A Signet  Book,  The  New  American  Library,  Inc., 
New  York,  1965,  158  pp. 
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Describes  the  biggest  blackout  in  history,  that  of  November  9-10,  1965, 
which  affected  30  million  people  living  on  the  U.S.  northeastern  sea- 
board. This  work  by  the  staff  of  The  New  York  Times  recounts  how  indi- 
viduals met  the  emergency  in  cities  and  villages;  reports  on  the  in- 
vestigations launched  by  power  companies,  city,  state,  and  federal 
governments;  and  examines  the  far-reaching  implications  of  the  crisis. 

Shenton,  James  P.  (ed.).  The  fteaonstruation:  A Documentary  Jii story  of 
the  South  after  the  War:  1865-1877 , Capricorn  Books,  New  York,  1963, 
314  pp. 

Provides  introductory  material  to  the  documents  of  the  Reconstruction 
period  after  the  Civil  War,  which  left  the  South  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed and  demoralized,  its  institutions  overthrown,  and  its  economy 
pulverized.  The  introductory  materials  include  Congressional  reports 
on  conditions  in  the  South  and  comments  of  contemporary  ovservers. 
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Sorokin,  Pitirim  A.,  Hunger  as  a Factor  in  Human  Affairs^  The  University 
Presses  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  1975,  xxxix,  319  pp. 

The  first  systematic,  generalized  study  of  the  social  role  of  nutrition, 
particularly  in  time  of  famine.  The  present  edition  of  this  work,  orig- 
inally written  in  Russia  during  the  great  famine  of  1919-1921,  is  the 
first  to  be  published  since  the  1922  edition  was  ordered  destroyed  by 
the  Communist  censors  in  the  final  stages  of  production.  Elena  Sorokin, 
in  her  Prologue,  describes  her  activities  in  the  "illegal"  procurement 
of  food  in  1918-1919.  In  a chapter  entitled  "Hunger,  Riots,  Insurrec- 
tions, Revolution,"  a historical  review  of  the  correlation  of  these 
phenomena,  Sorokin  attributes  to  mass  starvation  in  the  Middle  Ages 
such  concomitant  social  aberrations  as  mass  hysteria  and  mass  psychoses. 

Sorokin,  Pitirim  A.,  Man  and  Society  in  Calamity,  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1942,  352  pp. 

A study  of  the  effects  of  disasters,  war  and  revolution,  famine,  and 
pestilence  on  the  mental  processes,  behavior,  social  organization,  and 
cultural  life  of  the  population  involved.  In  this  classic  work,  written 
during  a calamitous  period  in  world  history,  the  author  describes  the 
typical  effects  that  have  occurred  repeatedly  in  all  major  catastrophes, 
rather  than  the  unique  effects  of  a specific  calamity.  In  the  conclud- 
ion  section,  entitled  "Causes  and  Remedies  of  Calamities,"  Sorokin 
vividly  presents  "A  Glance  into  the  Future." 


U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Federal  Disaster 
Assistance  Administration,  Directory  of  Disaster-Related  Technology , 
HUD  Report  No.  401-FDAA,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  b.C., 
August  1975. 
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A compendium  of  studies,  investigations,  and  research  efforts  under- 
taken since  1970  that  are  related  to  disaster  preparedness,  assistance, 
mitigation,  and  hazard  reduction  of  natural  disasters  in  the  United 
States.  The  data  for  the  Directory  came  from  two  principal  sources: 

Che  National  Technical  Information  Service  (NTIS)  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  (for  completed  projects),  and  the  Smithsonian  Science  Informa- 
tion Exchange  (SSIE)  (for  ongoing  projects).  The  Federal  Disaster 
Assistance  Administration  provided  additional  summaries  drawn  from 
other  sources.  The  Bibliography  was  prepared  by  the  Institute  of  Be- 
havioral Science,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 


U.S.  Department  of  State,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  Division  of  His- 
torical Policy  Research,  American  Economic  and  Technical  Aid  to  Foreign 
Countries  since  1945,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1947, 
70  pp.,  mimeo. 

A general  survey  of  certain  significant  items  of  American  assistance 
rather  than  a comprehensive  examination  of  U.S.  aid.  Data,  provided  by 
various  offices  within  the  U.S.  State  Department,  were  collected  before 
December  1946  and  some  before  mid-1945. 

This  selective  study  includes  items  classified  as  general  aid — 
loans  and  technical  assistance,  fixed  war  installations  transferred, 

"hard  goods"  distributed  through  UNRRA,  and  specific  bilateral  finan- 
cial arrangements.  Contributions  by  the  United  States  made  through 
international  organizations  other  than  UNRRA,  expenditures  devoted  to 
the  regular  operation  of  the  U.S.  government  in  conducting  aid  programs, 
and  sales  of  combat  materiel  are  excluded  from  consideration. 

Aid  is  broken  down  by  countries,  listed  geographically  by  region, 
as  well  as  by  program.  Major  headings  include  American  republics,  Euro- 
pean and  British  Commonwealth,  Near  East  and  Africa,  Far  East,  and 
occupied  countries  (Austria,  Germany,  Hungary,  Japan,  Korea,  Rumania). 

The  general  resume  shows  aid  administered  under  the  various  programs — 
lend-lease,  Export-Import  Bank  loans  and  credits,  other  loans,  services, 
transfers,  settlements,  and  surplus  property  sales.  The  purposes  of  the 
various  programs  are  also  mentioned. 


Wolfenstein,  Martha,  Disaster:  A Psychological  Essay,  The  Free  Press, 
Glencoe,  111.,  1957,  xvi,  231  pp. 

A study  based  on  materials  collected  by  field  research  teams  who  inter- 
viewed victims  of  disasters,  mainly  victims  of  peacetime  disasters  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  supported  by  the  Committee  on  Disaster 
Studies  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research  Council. 
The  author  uses  the  data  as  a basis  for  formulating  a series  of  hy- 
potheses on  how  people  react  to  disastrous  events.  Some  of  the  chapter 
headings  are  descriptive  of  the  reactions  studied:  "Who  Worries  about 
Remote  Dangers?"  "The  Illusion  of  Centrality,"  "The  Feeling  of  Abandon- 
ment," "Egoism  and  Altruism,"  and  "We  Were  Lucky." 
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